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PREFACE 


rO 

The sooj>e of die presen r work sis indicated by the title 15 
"Early Monastic BoJdhiW as distinguished tram "Early 
Buddhi^ni'p wind i is supposed to have been preached hy Gocuma 
die Rtiddlu and his ^founder* m Mrs. Rhys Davids would mil 
diem. 1 The Pali Pi takas undoubtedly passed through seven! 
redaction* with accretions and omission* till the texts readied die 
farm in which wo have diem now. T he miftclal and Hmnrypcd 
form of each mm take* away the original freshness of die saying* 
and distinctly reveals the dipping and shaping hands of die 
redactors of a time far away from the time o£ die Teacher. 
While recognising char Cora m a BudcM's teaching might have 
been a litdr different from what i* tatliul m die Eili Nikayas, it 
appears to my mind! to be bearing ®ahonL die bush rn ascertain 
whar Gorama Buddha had in mmd and actually preached. Alt 
_ that is permissible at die present ra g c b Go state whar the 
" Nikayas and die Vinaya have got to say without confusing die 
already confused issue*. 

To be accurate according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, the scope of 
die present treatise is limited to the texts as cdired by the ancient 
monks and preserved in rhe monasteries and interpreted by die 
iincicnt commentator^ and docs not aspire to delve intu the 
unknown, and so rhe word *m*w&c is used in rhe title in 
con form try rn die suggestion of Mix* I. B. Homer." 

In die present volume an ammpc has been made to answer 
three principal tjiicsnnns, viz., what is not Buddhism, what i* 

i Mrs Rhys, Davids Sjkyj (igf t)* /WJ^jpu (193^ 

Thr £jrr/y ItrMhfU Theory nf Afjn Fnfttffd ^ f 
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early (monastic) Buddhism, and how a Buddhist should live. 
The first seven chapters (pp. 1-92) arc devoted to the first ques¬ 
tion while in the next four and the last chapter is delineated the 
career of Buddhism during the century immediately following 
Buddha’s demise along with an account of the first council. The 
second question is dealt with in chapters XII-XV (pp. 198-273) 
and the third in the rest. 

For the answer to the first question we have depended 
mainly on the Brabmajala and Samannaphala suttas supplemented 
by Nagarjuna's comments as far as they were needed to elu¬ 
cidate the enigmatic expressions of die Brabmajala . This has 
led to a discussion of two of the most complicated problems of 
Buddhist thought, viz., the conceptions of Tatbagata and Anatta. 

In dealing widi the second question we have depended on 
the Nikayas but have taken the Visuddhimagga as our guide. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Buddhaghosa is still the best 
expositor of early monastic Buddhism and his statements arc 
always supported by quotations from the Pali texts, and so wc 
may state that by following the Visuddhimagga we have not 
deviated from the original interpretation of the Theravadins. 

For die third question we have utilised as far as possible the 
Patimokkba codes and the Vinaya texts and tried to remove the 
misconceptions of the present day writers on ancient Indian demo¬ 
cracy about the constitution of the Buddhist Sangha. 

Some of the chapters were published some time ago in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, the Mababodbi and other periodicals 
and my work,— the Early History of the Spread of Buddhism . 

As there are still many problems of Early Monastic Bud¬ 
dhism to be discussed, another volume devoted to the same will 
be published in the near future. The Index of both the volumes 
will appear with Vol. II. 


JJdW J LEJtidiidc 1 mmt espies my deep gr.icitiidc to Dr, 
Narondra N„!rh Liw; but for tbe help rendered by him in severs! 
ways it would not li4vc been passible fur tnc ra present cbii work 
ra the students of Buddhism:. 

My dunks are also due w Mr, P, Dm, Manager of die LH. 
Qmntrly fur arranging my mss juJ getting them through die 
j 'res >—j task exceedingly arduous panicuLrly for an author 
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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF VEDIC AND BUDDHIST CULTURE 

A long period intervened between the Vedic people and the 
sacrificing Brahmanas of Kuru-pancala. This period witnessed 
the growth and development of Brahmanism and Brahmanic 
sacrificial literature to an extent “unparalleled in the history of 
the world.** 1 It is when this sacrificial system reached its climax 
about the 7th century B.C. that Buddhism made its appearance 
with its voice of protest. But this Brahmanism rooted itself so 
deep in northern India and made its hierarchy so strong that non- 
Brahmanic religions including Buddhism could hardly make its 
way into this stronghold. 

To go back to the advent of Aryans, it is the inference of 
scholars like Grierson, and Oldcnberg, 2 that they entered into 
India in two groups, the later being separated from the earlier by 
a pretty long distance of time. The later group represented by 
the Kuru tribe settled in the mid-land comprising the country 
near the modern Delhi and its immediate north, while the earlier 
group settled in the outlands encircling the mid-land on the east, 
south and west. Prof. Keith thinks that the home of the Indo- 
Aryans of the earliest Vedic period lay in the countries 4 “drained 
by the Indus river system, corresponding roughly to the N.W.- 
Frontier Province and the Punjab of the present day. The eastern 
limit was probably the Yamuna, though the Ganges was already 

1 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, p. 53. 

2 Oldcnberg, Buddha, Excursus I. 
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known.- 1" ^ V-& P'"“ J - llul “ f **£Z 

IW,« and d« Biihnuau—to btotofm «*« 
occupied rhe wtade »l KurmpaiWIo country ^cnJ.ng later m the 
Gang.* Mu of that liver. Evidcndy **»*>" «*“'“> 
tad us home in the mid-land while the oull.nnl 
Wloedsodoxy roughly m propomon w rhe Jnunir fmn.. > • 

ccnrre of otthodoay, b“»“* h,, " lct " 1 *' 1 P "fT “ ,« 

i* on dir one level the ordmdoay of die p«ple c.l the remora 

Jtarice. while ,. is also ‘1“' ^ ™ S'"' 1 ’' 

O( the Ary.™, .here -re JiUcnniccs ni ideas, -»f* 
-d even perhaps of language. "w audition ,.»»!« ^ 
tfarepar/ra-Brafimenu (i. d- I. m E 0 dial 1 ( S u 11 ' 

Aqrm conqueror, enured die S«fcnfiS (modem C.nd.k) h« cue 

« rake with Inn, Api *e mOto '■* F-“ » ** “ 

rhe Brdhmana. of die Were eonridered ehemselvc. * supers* l-dr 
in culture and purity of dmcenc . torn* to *-• “T" 
(ie.. modern Tirliut end Behar). Tire ddured orthodosy die 
people o( the eastern otnbrnd fawn-ed to growth o[ syne™ of 
duuighc that did nut ore ro he in correspondence with ihuse pc 
veil!™ in the Kum-pnitala rounny. The one™ “ m - 

prised the Mag.dtan ore. M one of ns components. Ir becamt 
, fruitful field for die growth of non-Brahmapic religions I I 
Jainism, Ajlvilcisns .rod Buddhism. There « eyldenee. Ill rhe 
Pir.ilr.ss that Brahmanica] oigtnisatioti in Migadhi and ■ < u 

»us not so strong and wrll-lcnit as m resisr effectively .he progress 
of' Buddiiisnt. Iho members belonging ro the tommumty -nr 
„„ also „ strong in dialeetios as to defeat in argument BudJI.a 
O, die more eminent of the Buddhist monks and several ernes ate 
recorded of debates between die Brahmanns and die Buddhists. 
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in which the former could hardly outwit the latter by =*p«hg 
Jic hollowness of the logit underlying the arguments. 

Tlic fact that rhe BribmanM of this purr of the country ate 
found, in the Buddha works, ro be tracing diet descent fr® 
rlw Br.lhrnan.Ts of the northern parrs of India (ttdicc*) shows dial 
the source of nobility and purity of descent were believed 
[0 U cxisnng in the north and not in the region where 
Buddhism flourished it first. 1 The inference drawn from die 
above evidences dial Buddhism flourished only in die watt 
where die Brahroanie orthodoxy was not so strong is partially 
Corroborated hy die evidences furnished by die P.ili tests. The 
first evidence is die definition of ihe Mgjjbima-Jes* of the Bud- 
J]uses. 3 Its boundary is given as follows r On the cast Kajaugala, 
a place 400 li east of CamjM (Bhagalpur); on die suuth-fiLst the 
river Sal ala vaii (SarSvatf); on the south Satakanmka; on die west 
die firahffian* district of TbSna (identified by S, N. Maiumdar 
with Sthandvan): and on Ac north UsJrodhaja mountain 
(identified by Hulnsch with LTsir.igin near Kankhnl, HarJwir). 
Tbc boundaries show that die Buddhists went a little beyond 
die limit* of the less Brahroantssd country on the western side. 
The second and stronger evidence is the names of countries found 
in the Nikayas. The northernmost places said to have been 
visired by Buddha am Kammassadhamnia and Thullakotthita of 
the Kuru J while the ether place-names are included within the 
territories of Kosi-Kuala, Ahga-Magadhl, Videha. and the 
eastern districts ruled hy the several clans. The third evidence 

, R, Pick, SirdaU GUtdenng etc-, tmiui pp 3* 40. ** 5 - 

s Maztuwhr'i Intro. 0. Cunningbtmi Gtogrtphy. p- sl"u 
P, C. Law, GngrMfby E*Hy UtdJbitm, F . *; Thomas. Uf* °t 
UmdJbj. p, iji B. C. Law, UtognphicA E*t*p. p & Diuyiv*J***. 
„ it.*. 3 Sec fn l u ' 
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is the list of places suggested by Anancb as datable for Buddhas 
pannibfuna, ytr*. Camps, HiijjgaJia, Savstthl, .Sakcra. Kosjmbl 
and Benares.* Though the list is not expected to be exhaustive, n 
i^ives an idea of tlie arcs wherein resided the largest number of 
Buddhist lay-devotees. The Fourth and last evidence that we 
can adduce regarding the early J ionic of Buddhism is the list of 
raunmes, ihr rulers of width claimed a iliare of Buddha 1 * 3 * relics 
for the purpose of worship. They are Lieduvb of VesiUi. Suky-is 
of KjplLivaufni. Britts of All.ikappii. Kuliyas of Rimagama, 
Brahimnas of Vcchadipa, Mdhrs uf Pava F MaJhs nf Kii5tnirI F 
Monyas of PipphjJivana, It is further mentinner} that besides 
ehc above who warned to worship die relics there were other 
worsliippcrs, in Ranug-inia. CandhaTapura. Kaluga,' but dit.% 
sterns to be a later interpolation. Though Buddhism was con¬ 
fined mainly to rhe territories mentioned, above* the geographical 
knowledge of the BuJdllists extended all over India; they were 
acrjnainred with die sixteen maksptnjpjiJdj and one sutunu, vii, 
the M*bigpvirtdd/ relates how India was divided into eight 
dominions thus. the Central kingdom of Renu and around it 
KaJiriga (Danapim), AssAa (Potana), Avanti (Mahissati). Sovfra 
(Rorukj). Vidcha (Mithda), Antra (Campa), Kfid (Blranasi). 
Him were, however, adherents hailing from distant countries 

l Afahflf'trinihkfiM-wttjrwA^ p. c^f>: SwU hi hhmtc illliftiu njalia- 
nap.irjoi wyyjtlikhm OuitpJl Rnjagafutifi Savattiii Sakciani Kuumbj 
Barjjia^L Ettha Bhajpva pjrimbblyjtri, cttlia Miu khnttiya-mahafali 
lifihoiain^imhisili ^nfiapiiti-niahisSla Taihjgjir 4bhipp.0-.1mij, ic 
Tathj^ausei vinr^ pBjaip ftwisaauu ti 

a Mrtb&pfJimbhiittti-jNttjm'i, p. t 6 j. 

3 See R.ri CbOldbury, Politic! History of Ancient Indts, 3rd cd„ 
p. hj m B. Ijw, Geography **f L*rfy Buddhism, p. 2: Gnr\*t*p$?ud 
Essays* p. is. 
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Jskt Mad da and Gandfuu 1 * 3 in the north, Paitlian in the snitch and 
Avanti 411 the wwl hi the Hitttv Nifr&ij, one of die oldest book* 
of the Sutia-piutk^r we have die following account of B|v,in'i 
tout: the asOefcne flivad lived on rise banks of the Godlvari 
in die country of the Assaktu (the dimmer round Patrlian)' 
ruled hy king Ajaka. He sent his sixteen Ji?cip[es to ButfJIkc 
Their route lay through P.iritthan.u Mahi^ati* UjjenL GonaJdlnr p 
Vedisa, Kwambf, Saketa. Savatdii, Setavya. KapiLivaului. 
Kiicmani, Pavj, BhoganugiUj. and Vesih (PiLanakarctiyaj^ 
Most of tile place-names arc well-known and indicate tfiac 
though BudJJtiMi] did not actually sftread as far as rhe ive.sterri 
part of the present CCentral Province*, there were adherents hading 
from diese far off districts* Taking all the above evidences into 
considera tinn we may conclude that Buddhism during the lint 
century of its exisrence did not have its centres beyond Sfivatdu 
on the north, Catttpj on the east, and Ko:*ambi on the west and 
south, hnr there U nn doubt that the fame of this rehgion spread 
all over western and northern India from die country of the 
Assskn rn that of the Middas of die North* attracting converts 
ind lay-devotees from regions beyond die limits of ALijjhima tkw. 


l £Mgha„ H, MfhigovintiiUHthmM. p. 335. 

1 B. tl Law. fyVrtJJ. of £f_ B. m p, iu 

3 S0tts Ntpjfd rrn J s>, pp, 194-5. 






CHAPTER [[ 


EAKLlf INDIAN THOUGHTS AND DiILlLI : 5 

Vcsfic Beliefs 

The tilery of Indian religion and diuuglit commence ividi 
the appearance of the Vcdas p say about yxm B.C. when die 
people were very simple m their habin and rhnnghrs, and were 
In fact,. children of nature, who looked upon the physical forces 
as m many friends and foes created by die Almighty Father for 
dicir reward and punidmtenr. To them Dy.ms (shy) wiu tlie 
hirher acid Frtfmi (earth) the mother, and other naniraf pheno¬ 
menal vhr. p Ujai, the Asvuis. Agni p P-irjanya. Surya, the 
Adiiyas P the Maruts and so forth' 1 were the children of 
DyatlSp To Vanina, they accorded the phee of the mler p dis¬ 
pensing justice and preserving ethical laws of die wotld and 
maintaining at die same rime die order of die universe (rtf) in 
die interest of sent cent beings. With the growth of cosmological 
ideas, Vanina wa.5 superseded by another god and that was Praja- 
pari who was nude die creator, ruler and preserver of the uni versed 
He was self-treated, the first principle, the unity behind die diver- 
si cy of the universe, and to him all gods and sentient beings owed 
their origin. Fie was in short the '"material and efficient cause uf 
tlie world. 1 ' 1 As the highest being he had no concern with moral 
laws, 4 the maintenance of which was entrusted tn Vanina. 

i Kc'hh, Religion end Philosophy vf the Veda, p. ^5; DjIjI, Hit- 
iory nf hidiJ, fp. 51 ff. 

a Keith, cp, rtf,, pp. 101, 43^. 

3 !bsd. x p, 43S, 


4 ttdft,, p. fio. 
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Most of their hymns are nothing but invocations to and 
adorations of the gods to help them in gaining their worldly ends. 
They were optimistic and possessed a strong desire to live the 
life of the world. Their prayer was mainly for cattle and victory 
over the Dasyus, 1 who lived in fortified cities and offered them 
effective opposition. Their constant struggle with the Dasyus 
hardly gave them any respite to give their thoughts to matters 
spiritual. 

They were not devoid of any religious belief: to them nature 
in her beneficent aspect was a constant friend, and to her they 
approached for having their wants fulfilled. They conceived of 
Indra and other gods as so many replicas of human beings, 
endowed with supernatural powers, which they exercised 
in aid of those who satisfied them by offering sacrifices. 
Indra was always ready to help his votaries; so also other 
gods whose aid was constantly sought for by their worshippers. 2 
They were mainly physiolators. The pessimistic view of life in 
this world was yet unknown and hence to them, the question of 
liberation from the worldly existence did not arise. 2 The theory 
of transmigration did not trouble them nor the influence of 
Karma in shaping one’s destiny. They, however, had a fear for 
the unknown which in fact led them to perform sacrifices. 4 
They knew that a punctilious performance of the rituals 
of a sacrifice was all that was necessary for a happy life 
not only in this world but also in the next. A heavenly exis¬ 
tence was all that they sought for by means of sacrifice/ This 
outlook on life and the world continued among the Vedic Indians 

1 Were they the builders of the cities discovered at Mohcnjodaro 
and Harappa? 

2 Keith, op. cit., p. 441. 

4 Dalai, op. cit., p. 125. 


3 Ibid., pp. 243-257. 

5 Keith, op. cit., p. 461. 
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up to the close of die BribtrhMna period (Stb century B-C-) and 
it was only with the appearance of die U pjrmadl dlat Wf nonce 
□ change tn dieir outlook, thrir mind turning from the out¬ 
ward rn rhe inward* culminating in die appearance of the 
philosophy of dmtyx and Brahman, In short. the physiolainry 
of the Vedic people gave way in course of time to the iduhtury 
and sacrifices of the Bralimanai, die Cfpttru.ttuh representing a 
further development fmm rhe objective to the subjective, 

The simple hymns of rhe Kg Veda were followed up by 
die Sima and Yajptf which had already come lu look upon rhe 
vacrifices as a means to worldly successes, heavenly bliss anil 
emancipman and prescribed rituals for rhe sacrifices, die proper 
performance of winch was believed iu ensure t o rhr sacrificcf all 
the benefits prayed for by Jink. 

After these came rhe Brjhman*u t the well known Saw path* 
jnd Taituriyd, die A date yd and Ftinmmmk and several other 
texts devoted solely to the Sacrificial rituals. Side hy side with 
rhe firjhmanas there grew up another class of sacrificial hierature 
known as die Ar&nydhax, the only difference from the 
Brdbmjndf being diat t lie sc prescribed shorter rinuU for rhe 
sacrifices suited to the condition* of die Vina pros tf/A* And 
Yaiis r ocigication of the Supreme forming its chief fcanuc. 

Ancient BrSbmgnpts rtf depicted in the PAi Textt 
Ao interesting picture of the ancient Rrahmanad is furnish- 
eJ hy rhe one of rhe latest Pali fcem n Sntta A FipHta (BrahmAmt- 
dhammikd-suttfi). It runs as follows: — 

M THc? ancient sages (iw) were asccdqr (topwriira) and lived 
in self-control avoiding the five pleasures of sense. Their wealth 

i SmitJ Ntf£u. p. 50: Ha kbo brikinuna simlmatitj rEamlii 
hrjhnuni jwramndm bafitiiTHiiirum btahm an a dhamnj fr tl 
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Consisted riot a! carrk% gold or grains but of learning and purity 
ritey Jived on food left ar the door bv the faithful and used the 
bed and clothes offered m them reverent tally bv tile well-to-do. 
They were never harmed nor dominated, protected ys they were 
by rlic dbtmnutj. and their access to any house Was never barred. 

] hey ’]*nt 48 years of rhrir fives a$ ttMbmtfirins in quest t>i 
knowledge and good conducr- Even when diey married they 
Jiv r ed .1 bfc of restraint. \ hey held austerities. i'eu.itude r tender¬ 
ness, love and forbearance m high esteem. They |xadnrmcd 
sacrj I ices with rke, beds clothes t ghcr or oil which they could 
coif err by begging and never killed cows in Sacrifices. 

"They possessed 0 noble statute and a tender and bright 
imcn r and remained always engaged in their own pursuits. In 
course of rime* however, they began to covet king £ richer and 
splendour and objects of pleasure such as women with ornaments, 
chanots yoked with state]v hones. With an eve to these gains 
they approached king Okkika (Iksvaku), persuaded him m cele¬ 
brate ah'jrnmilM, fwwsamctfirM, samyjpwa, vajApeyyaJ and 
received as fees from him wealth, women and chariots, hemes and 
cows, beds and clothes. Covering more and more they again 
persuaded king Okkika to celebrate sacrifices bv ihc offering of 
cows, which. rliey uij. ccfutttutcd also wealth of men is are 
Lind, gold or grains* and is such were equally fit objects for 
offering. Jhis sla lighter of cows enraged the gods Brahma, 
Jndra, arid even the Asturas and Rataasas and multiplied rhe 
diseases which were originally three, viz., desires, hunger and 
decrepitude rn ninety eight and further caused to appear discord 
among the people and within the household, and zn sets, 
improper and impious, among rhe various classes of men." 


1 CJ . Sdmyntt^ l f 7^ 
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It is stated in the SubhasHtta' that the Brahmanas arc ex¬ 
pected to observe five dhammas, namely, saccam (truthfulness). 
tapam (austerity), brabmacariyam (pure moral life), ajjbenarn i 
(study), and cagam (gifts). In the Sundarikt-Bhirzdvija-sutU 1 
thcre is a reference to the Brahmanas learning Savitti (Savitri) 
consisting of three padas and twenty-four aksaras, and in the 
Digba Nikdya. to the Vedic Sakhas, in these words: 

"All paths lead to Brahma-sahavyatd but the paths arc 
different according to the different Brahmamc schools, viz.,~ 
Addhariya ( = Sk. adhvaryu or White Yajurvcdic), Tittinya 
( = Sk. Taittiriya or Black Yajurvcdic), Chandoka (= Samavcdic), 

Bavharija ( = Bahvrca or Rgvcdic).” 1 

Incidentally the names of rsis or hymn-composers 4 arc re¬ 
ferred to as Atthako. Vamako, Vamadcvo, Vcssamitto, Yama- 
taggi, Angiraso, Bharadvajo, Vascttho, Kassapo, and Bhagu. It 
is then pointed out that the Brahmanas of Buddha’s time were 
merely repeaters of the hymns composed by these ancient sages. 

According to the statements mentioned above as also accord¬ 
ing to the Mahagovinda and other suttas, the goal of the 
Brahmanas of the 6th century B.C. was mainly the attainment of 
Brahmaloka by acquisition of merit cither through sacrifices or 
austere practices (tapasya). 

The ideal ancient Brahmanas as envisaged in the Brdhmana- 
dbammika-sutta must have been the ancient seers to whom the 
authorship of the Rgvedic hymns is attributed. They were, how¬ 
ever, not conversant with the sacrificial system which we notice 

l Majjbima. II, p. 199. 2 Sutta Nipdta. p. 79. 

3 Dighd, I, p. 237 (The Burmese reading is preferred here). 

4 Ibid., mantanam kattaro mantanam pavattaro; also Digba, I, 
p. 104; Majjhima, II, p. 200. 

5 Digha, I, p. 241. 
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in ihv Rgvcda. Tlun , a seems, were given to lULcIcciuat culture 
nionc and depended fur i licit necessaries of life an die dimity of 
die ritbge-foLk and townspeople. They belonged tu the anaeut 
families of prim* fi kc Angiraux, Adinrvanx and Rlirgus, who, 
piccording ro Weber, were Judo-Ionian priests, and Were, as 
M.icdoncll says E accorded a place inicrmedure herween men and 
gods. 1 These andenc priest* are (reared in the Ijtgveda .is 
scnii-diviae beings and m spoken of as «#. the exact term by 
winch they are referred to in the £#rt&f- 2 tfrpd&f* 3 They practised 
&rlf-OGprrol and performed sacrifices with honey only.' 1 According 
to die Rgysedic tradition, Mann was the first of samheerx, and 
he was followed by Angara*, Bhrgu* Arkirvan and ntfiers. 

"Hie rime when Rrahmunji began w approach for sacrifice 
to the kings, the first of whom was OkkaliJ (Iksvakti), the eldcsr 
son cpf Mann, must have been die time when the Itgucds was 
about to take its present .shape; for. in it art found already die 
various classes of priors required for a sacrifice, c.£., Hutr, 
Adlivaryu, Brahman, and die system of taking die aid of a priest 
hv the ytjtrmw for |>rrf arming a sacrifice* a ciisrom not pre¬ 
valent in rhe prc-Rgrcdic period. Thr practice of the yj;a nun* 
giving rich rewards co the priests had already become aurait ar 
rhe rime of the completion of die Rgved<i t while by the rime of 
the it became an indispensable religious necessity', 

It is in die ^jeriud of the IJrdhmartAs jnd the 
that we notice aci abnormal increase in die avarice of die 
priests ullicmring at die .sacrificial ceremonies. The references 

in chc Pali texts are to the state of things ns found in die Fdjwr 

I See Keith.. Hrfi^iun jml Pkihuvphy tjf the l Wj, y 
- hayo pubbaki inirti satmautc;] cap^sdne-— $a£u NipSu, p 28 

] Kcilh, np- tri , p, Q K'ut'tifantdiHtUi in the Drgkyi 
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Vedas ltd tile The different sMkhdt viz.. Addbdrty*, 

Tittiityi, ChamfUd Add Bmkrip evidently refer to tittklayair**' 
ttfddt Kfsnd-ydjarvcdd, Samaveda and Rgnedd icspcCtively. In 
a sacrifice, che presence of priests of these four classes was Com¬ 
pulsory. each bang in thugc of a particular fiuicdonJ 

In ilie carts' Rgvcdic days, according to the SutLt Nipdtd. the 
objeets of offering consisted of riec p ghee, beds and clothes which 
rile Brahmanas, who were generally brdkmdttrwt engaged ns 
study and medication, had; lo collect by begging. Later on, 
the offering of animals in a .sacrifice came mco vogue and it w.ls 
ccfoinly a line reason mg* as wc find ic in the account of the 
S**tM NtpaU r chat m the days when cows were tested as wealth 
like gold. they came to be included among the objects of offer- 
mgi and perhaps it wj> this Idea rhar prompted die Brahnvanas 
of a very early period m introduce the system of offering cows in 
a sacrifice. With the lapse of time die original idea passed out 
of people's minds hut cow* continued to he sacrificed F bringing 
in its train die system of LI ling all sorts of beings in a 
sacrifice. The Pali tern abound iti references to such prevalence 
of animal sacrifice*,, agarn.se which Buddha raised lus voice o! 
protest . 2 but it U a matter of note that Guddlia was not alone or 
the first in suggesting the various object* of offering in a sacri¬ 
fice in an decern ding scale from Animals to barley 1 hut xhnt a 
similar suggestion is also rn he found iii the SdUpdthd Brdhrnand t 
one of the late works of the Rralimana |?eriod. It. runs thus: 
“At first tlur gods offered up a man as the victim. When 
he w«is offered up, the sacrificial essence we nr nut of him. It 


i J=u' derails, see Law. Ancient Indian /Wiry, db* IX. 
x Duet. E*rfy Uwtmy the Spread ef Brnddhiim, pp, 5 , h. 
3 Ibid. 
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cntcred into .i hone; they offered up the horse." In dm way 
the horse was replaced hy the ox + die ox by die goat. and the 
goat by barley and rice/ 

This shmv.s char about the sixth century B.C f die prac¬ 
tice of offering animals in a sacrifice had . 1 1 ready become repug 
nanr to a section of die Brah manic society T and this feeling 
found the strongest express inn in Buddhism. In this connexion, 
we have a ho to rake inro rnnsi deration the appearance of the 
JtrtinyAktfj and rhe merhod of sacrifice prescribed in them. 
Among the Brahman as there was a section who favoured the 
ancient Brain nan io ideal of living the life of a recluse and earning 
merit by the performance of sacrifices by means of meditation, 
and re|Teriticin of Vcdie hymn*/ and disliked offering of antmih* 
Fmm the Pali texts if is apparent that at the trnir of the rise of 
Buddhism, the system of kilting animals in a sacrifice iva.s as much 
in vogue as that of med station and rejumcLon of m-wsrds. We 
have in the Majjkin M Nik^y* (l, pp. 343 d) J *^ cnr ® rint tiy ^ 1Jt 
dicer: A king or a rich hrjlimaiia sometimes gets a hermitage 

(jjinthiglTj) bulk outside die rnwn and lives dierc afror having 
hit haEr and heard shaven and putting nn rough skins. He is 
accompanied by his cjucen and purohiu* He sleeps- on bare 
i^round and lives on a portion of the milk nf a cow, and tends 
the sacrificial lire. He, however, orders chat for sacrifice so 
manv cows, calves, goats, etc., be killed, so many rreo be cot 

1 "TSie sacrificial d?tncr (lien entered into this earth . - They 

IljijueJ it in * « . rice and borkv. Therefore . . imich efficacy 11 

thon; -amfierd viaims would have for hstn, kj much dEcacy 1ms this 
ablation nf rioc - - *' 

See Dahl*? Htstery of fmlta, pp r 118-9 «] tinting fmm EppcHni: + i 
Irdiiiljtiu-u tif S r Br 

1 Keith, cp nf., p 490. 3 See also AnguttfiM* n. p 207. 
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flown for y/vpj, ctCi 1 * Hus account shows dint the 

Brlhnmuis n-f die ^rji century li.C. combined oacctidsEii with 
animal sacrifices, but there is no adequate evidence cn prove that 
thev took to die extreme forms of sclf-momficarion , 1 rn which 
references arc hq frequently found in the Nikiy&s* It seems 
diar tlie.se extreme forms of ascetic practices were confined to 
dir faifia.s, AjfviLiv ,md .such other nou-BoImialuc ascetic widely. 

Tht Goal of Ufe 

We shall now consider die value of die remark found m 
die Pali Hates rhar die annenr Brahman as nf diJienenr schools 
■believed tfwr all paths led to union wirh Brahma [Bwhnu- 
In die cosmological accounts of die Plli texts, 
Hrahmabka is deemed as die highest sphere of existence, next 
tu Ablmstilrl and lEic god:> who lust appeared there regarded 
Uicniselves as the hr.sr bom and q.i such die lord and creator of 
all beings who originated .ifirr rhem. n They deemed rhcrmcJvcs 
as eternally existing* In the Mdhggovindii'SMmm** it is clearly 
stared Aar the highest ambition of MalijgoWndu was to vmi>di/.c 
Hr:i 1 1111;i Ac highest god, and a graphic description " 1 is also given 
of Brahma SauaiiiLuniara, . lir.dim.ilfik.T, die highest sphere of 
existence, according ro Buddhism, was ami ruble through die 

t The following Li a .nock passage occurring rrprjfflwity m the Pali 
text's: Mha bliikkhjve rkacco aettoku had nmiu^iro Eianhi- 

pkSi hail n nj rhjhJi.iiEintil:rr etc. .See }ufra r p |8, 

2. See Dig&x, If, p. 151; Bariu, Pns-BnJJkfjtic rie, pp 43-44. 

3 Drgb*. 1 . p. j£: AEmm asmi Brahnrii Muhabnh™ abhibhu 
■iji-jLiIhLiIlulu jjriil jtl - di l 1 1 le-i 3*evj vamvattj &im kattii nininiata settho 
%if»idij va pita bh&tjThavyamot 

4 Digh* r I, p. nicco dhuva avipartninu-dhatimirr. 

5 Digkj, II, p. 2 i\o: vannjvi yjsavj strLmii etc. 
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practice of die four brahroavibaras, vix. r mcta t Lwnnj ¥ mnJitS § 
.inH liptk.hhk. The Buddhist accounts of Brahma and Brahmaieka 
art practically an echo yf die notions current among 1 the ancient 
Rrihmanar. with tins difference that the attainment of union 
with Brahma was possible, according ro the Brahm*rta texts, 1 
through the study of die Vedas or the performance of □ sacrifice 
correctly, while, according ro the Buddhist texts, jc was possible 
nnjy by becoming a recluse, leading an austere life of a brahma- 
cann and practising the four brabmimhim* 

J lie conception of Brifuna as the first bom can be traced in 
the %vedic account of Prajapau or Vifvaiurman who h described 
diLts^ "He Is the god who is the first born, die golden germ, 
Hiranyagarbha, who creates the whole universe, who gives life, 
whose commands the gods obey, whose shadow is death and 
immortality, who is lord of man and beast, of rhe mountain and 
iht sea. In die Brahmans period too, Fraj*p*m jj given the 
place of the creator, die supreme god, the ruler of rile universe. 4 

I hough to Fnippriu the highest place is accorded in the 
Vcdic rexes, and tile sill 11c finds corroboration in die tradition pre¬ 
served in die Buddhist texts, the idea of unity behind the diver- 
srty, the absence of any being at the very beginning appear also 
in the V Hie texts, though not in the earlier section i.c_, 

r £ fir., XL 44; 5, 9 quoted in Keith, vp. ftr., p. 450. 

2 Digb* m If, ji, 2^1: 

Hirvj mamatf^riT marinjc^i hndiruc 
Bkudibbuxo Imninmlliimiino 
MirSnlagaisiflici vlmuj methunJUmj 
Etthatdsirn etiha ci vikkli.imjnn 
PUpp&ct mace® 1111.011 Mmubtlun ri. 

See also Miifjhimj, N, p. XO7, 

3 Keith, &p^ rtf., p 4J7- 4 lhid. m p, 441, 
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(Mandalay II-IX) nf rhc KgLctl*. The earliest trace of rhu 
conception of unity is found m die Hgvndic hymn X, ^6 of 
IjUrghntJiTov, where it ^ said: They call ir Indra, they cd! h\ 
many iumo r Agni. Yama, Mitajaivan, 1 It is further devc 
loped in rhe hymn X, 129 where ii stawd: ia in die beginning 
there was neither being nor npc-betng : there was no armtuphcie 
nor sky . . . . * there was neither deaili not Immorality* nor 
idghc nor day: there was nothing else in the wotld save the One 
which breathed* but without wind* of it* own power, I lie 
above-mentioned two conceptions are linked up together in the 
SfWptfha Brahman* tlius: "the firsr rhing is staled to be nor- 
being, then arises Pra japan. who is the same as Purutt, and then 
the Brahman, die (inly science, + , + > hi the TafUrriyd 

flrjhmjna again* the order is changed: the lirsr entity is 

not-bcing h then springs into life mind i.e., the Pullman* and 

then Prajipati.’ 1 In die same Bubrndiu again, we notice a 
further development, viji,, die idefinhcjnon of Brahman with 
Atman and the enunciation of the theory' that die knowledge of 
die Atman can free one from his actions—.1 notion traceable in 
the Sdtop# the also/' Its development into the philosophy of fdt 
tvam Mii or s&'ham which we find m die early Upanisacfs foil owed 
as a matter of course. Buddhism did nor go so far as to identify 
Brail man with Arman, but like the T&ittmyd and Sdtdpdthd 

Bt&bHUMUS* a sirred that Brahma was preceded by 'not-bemg, 
which was also K according to ir F the beginning or the real form 
of die manifest, which began with the gsd M.di.lbrahma. Flic 
nor-being 1 iit Buddhism is termed A firuina nr BtMhdt t/a. And 


1 Kcitli^ ff. fit » p 435. 

1 ^ P *H3- 

> IhiiL p. 450. 


a IM . pp, 

4 IbnL p. m 
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hcnte one who arrain* char state is placed above the Brahma [oka 
nr Brahman the personal* Buddhism only kept up the tngic.il 
sequence by looking upon Brahman or the beings that originated 
after ban as essentially undtmjn and avoided rhe if logical 
step of deriving n being (jiinan) from the non*bcing. 
It is dus Jicrtc hut vital difference that made the Buddhist 
and Br; Jimmie srhooh, though issuing, in fact* fmm the same 
tine of thought, separate from each other wider and wider. 
Hence Buddhism and Up.ims.idic thoughts may 1 be treated as 
contemporary' 1 developments, the former paving die wav for the 
advent of finn-BraJimoitic school* of thought* and the latter 
bringing forth in its train the various systems of Brahmamc 
philosophy. 

Asceticism 

A$ the ancient brahmamis were mainly occupied with sacri- 
Ikcs, they practised asceticism only so far as was necessary for 
their proper performance. Neither in the Pali nor In the carlv 
Vetlsc tests, there arc references to Bfiftlmna# practising 
extreme self mortificadtam as wi re common among the non- 
Bra liman ic religion* sects ^xsmmhbrAhtngnS) and a few aseerie 
orders which cl aimed rci he Rrahmanic, In the .irinyjkaf too, 
there is nor much of asceric practices, and tile ecmral theme of 
this IjEcntmre also is die performance of jiitoificop die 
only difference being that emphasis is laid in it more on mcdi- 
rationd exercises than on rituals. In the Pali text the extreme 
awcic practice* are Spoken of generally in Connexion with rhe 
panbbajahas and the non-Brafurwnic sccte Side by side with 
the sacrificial rituals of the Brahman as, there ^rrw up a belief 
among ;i certain class of men rhxt suMhi {purity). or tfmvbi 
(emancipation), or fvJFga (heavenly existence) could he nbrained 

1 


iM d«i,y int>ian tHotxim akh unLiErs 

by mc-ini of self-momficarions done. Tile Nijjjaiithaj. c-g-, held 
that smkbd or dnhkb* or Mkhz-uukh* vdani wjs due to pre- 
violin ktfrmjt; hence, if by ascerie practices £ fapdt) one could pur^e 
off the effect of bis former deeds and avoid performing £re* 
acts, he could put an end to hi.i karma. On the complete stop¬ 
page or karm.iEc effects, advene of dahkha would he arrested, and 
without dttAi/jj there could be no iwldits (iecltng)* and absence 
of veddtid fed to an end of dn^kba, 1 Such reason tug could nor 
but encourage rigorous ascetic practices and an fact it did among 
the iMWi-BraHraanic religious people, 3 

The ascetic practices appear in the NibiyM in a stereotyped 
form with hardly any change. J hese m.iy he nimmanvcd ^ 
follows: Then; ate ascetics tome of whom remain almnsr naked 
some are devoid of ^nrial manners some 

rake food by licking hand, while some do net accept food if 
invited or if any courtesy be shown ro them or if food be offered 
from any form of storing vessel nr the interior of .1 house or 
by women in certain drCUmmriCM* or from a place infested 
wirh RfeSt or where dogs look for fond- They do nut drink any 
intoxicating liquors, restrict their visits for alms to one or rwo 
or at most seven doors, or limit rhe quantity of alnu ro one 
or two or ar inosr seven j?ots and su forth. 1 here are some again 
who live on self-grown vegetables, fruity or food rejections, and 
even grass. There are some who put on harks, rags, skins 
tough hair-blankets or feathers. There are some who shave their 
heads moustaches ere,, rake to different kinds oF sitting 
postures, use beds of spikes, sleep in rhe open sky or accept for 
bed whatever cumes to diem by chance. There are some who 

1 Adjtjjkintd, FI, p. 114. CL B. C. Law, Mstkaum p 67. See Infra 

1 .W iHQ r ll FF . (f, 
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bathe thrice to wash away sim P or arc extremely careful in in¬ 
juring the smaller beings, and sometimes even go to die length 
of not dealing their body lest they might injure any being. 
Then- are some who live fm cow-dung and such other loath¬ 
some food or live cm just one small fruit and so fonh^ 1 2 It will 
be observed that these ascetic practices arc enumerated with a 
view to show that they are not of much use for cfita-vimutti 
(mental freedom), and thaC Buddha himself in his Uodlusattva 
stages practised most of these and realised for himself their 
tndficaad. 

In the account given in the Mtb&niddus* of the various 
superstitious beliefs current among the ancient Indians for die 
attainment of purity, a few ascetic practices are menrinneri, c,g„ 
strict observance of 1 (moral precepts), living the life of 
animals, c,g. P elephant, horse. cow and so forrh, rubbing the 
body by earth, cow dung, tie. In die iittkdf also, we get a 
picture of ascetic life ,' 1 but as die dates of composition of the 
above mentioned wuths an: still under controversy, we leave rite 
details for our present purpose. 


1 Digb*. I. Kauap^ThnaldasumiE Mdjjftima, Kl, Matiiiihjii2d.i- 

gtlttxL 

2 The Mabimiddrw [I. pp, Hgj famishes us with two lisu of 

Ec]i^itnis (iAmjndbrihmAiiZ) who ?«k rmaudp,irion through the [*■<- 

fmmancc: of Vjjjj (vowed observances) and Mrnim: The Vjta-suiidhthai 
tare Hattliimtika, /Wav , Guv., Kukkimiv., Kakav, Vlmdcvav,, Bata- 
devav, Puisjijbliaiictav., ManibLdilav. The MsutNih^hfk^ are mow: 
who in proper lime nib ilicir body by earth, b&itd, jfomjya, etc, CL 
"Browsers." "These were *o 1 ii 4 ric* of Mr ippeunita. ami wc-e so ealkd 
because they lived on grass Jike cattle." EJLE.* Vlfl. p 7S3, 
j See. !ndm *f Culmre, JV, pp. 111*216. 
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The UpAnUiids 

Strung dy enough die Pali rrxr< as alto the B tiddl uit-Saii s- 
km literature do not brcatbe a word about the Upnrmndi or the 
Upanmdk leathers. New elide it lus barn definitely settled 
rlut some uf the I junwnds like the ZWxff/f.rarayiijktf. ■//tarry j T 
krfmlt&k*, TaiUmy j p JtTend arc pnvBuddhlViCi* die 

silence of the Buddhist texts needs some words of explanation. 
One explanation that may be offered is 'dm the Buddhists 
accepted the principal philosophic viewpoints of die LJpa- 
iu.%nh with certain mtwiifkariacii* and hr hoc had notlung to say 
against them, 

I Ju: I Jp.inh.id* and the Buddhist texts, in fair, nrr nr one 
about the highest tcaliry with rhis vital difference thar according 
tn the Upaoisads the highest reality is jtmdrii the self par 
ftt&llenct, the soitJ of the universe, and it is Wdflnmaya whiJe 
according m rhe Buddhists, excepting die VtfSimvidim, the 
highest reality h j nit man, indescnbabfr^ and U absolutely with¬ 
out any attributes (sttUftnia) and it ii not even mjtnvmayd and 
dko not vijnApnm-ut4 4s the Vipjmvdtimt would have m 
accept. 1 he Cha, Up, (vi. y] is empharic in its assertion that 
dierr rs a vety subtle subsea nee (w yd cs&nima) which becomes 
apparent to us as divers* obfttti which thereFnre exist mAy eh 
appearance not in reality* With die help of several similes rhe 
underlying oneness of all objects lias been explained tn Svem- 
kctu by his father. 

3 Radhakniimari, PhMawpby of thr Up#mvdi. pp. tj- ifiL 
- flftraftf) Hr-iQ: mscji-'vjwr iibr^r: 

W*fii TiiffTT wr^r; 1 For ftft 10 Chi., srr Ifui^n Culture, 

TV, i. p. 155, For parallel flimighti see Br Up V, g; Mttud. II/. i. 

Sp€t m IJI, 20. IV, ^ etc 
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Tfn? MMtmfMriyiy* Suite of die Mdjjbirm Nil jyj attempts 
iijto to establish that die ra-callcd objects art not itolly wltat 
diey appear to be, dot even the so-ailed Nirvana 15 unreal, but 
tile SutLi doe* nor drop any iinir about die nature of the real tty 
ii die Up.ins.ytds do. The .1 unites of saline "taste of all watery 
die same water having different names ill different places, day 
is a common matmal For diffwm earthen objrco and so forth 
are utilised alike in the Upattbads and in the Buddhi.«c texts, 
fn rise early Pali texts, any attempt to give an idea af die 
reality h.xs been avoided a a far as possible. The only bints 
thrown our art char the Reality, the Tadugara, is outside tile 
fciurdoid probabilities, time is, it cannor he said to exist, or not 
esisi, or both exist and not exist, or neither exist nor not exist. 1 It 
is by silence rhar the ddluidtiii of Nirvana has hrrn given and 
the only positive account available in the early Pali texts is that 
it is utptifto pAmtitavedamya dtekkJiucdto pdttdtUrp vtditdhho 
vimtibi (subtle, Lomprchensthfe by rile wise, indescribable and 
realisable only within one's own sdf). Jn die course of criticism of 
the Brah[tunic eoneeption of soul, the Pali lexts Jivutitdy imui- 
tain rb.ir die real said, if any. can never calm in die body and that 
rhe soul of the body can sully be an empirical .self. In the word's of 
Prof, Rad hakrish toll, we may say dor rhe Pali rests like “tile 
l p.irmads refuse to jdeunfy the self wtrh the body or the senes 
of mental states nr the presentation cnnrmutim or the stream uf 
Consciousness/ 3 k is a fact that dir Buddhists maintain dot a 

e (i) Holi Tadijg.-ini param manual? 

(it) Na Kon Tarhlgjru param morani? 

fiiij Huti ea na hurt Ta thlgaro pirain martfjtiL 

(iv) Na hud ea na na lirci Tachlgam pirjm raatjfia? 

2 RadbikxuJlrcan, Ttufmtfphy of the UpJmutth, p ^ Set 
Sitiitrhipisky'i SW Theory of thr Buddhist*. 
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being is a contmunLLs senes of menu! and (iHysi' 

cat states bm it li without aiij- ^reiirring enciiy. 

Karma 

T!it il'amihji-jiinund is admitted by dir fluddhisc as sub- 
jeer m rbe effects of karma. A being Lan never gee away from 
i he effects of his iarma, 1 a law accepted almost universally. I he 
Vedie belief that performance of sacrifice* can bring all riot a 
mart desires was at ,1 diwrminr in the Uparu&adiC period when 
karma came to be regarded aj the inexorable law: Tile fir, £/f>* 
(iil 2. 13) after discussing the various theories relating to karma, 
conduJc% ' ptinyv 1 far purtyeitd kamuna hhavtili pipj* p±i pencil 
(merits accrue from mentor roll,* acts while demerits from demo 
nronoux acts), Likewise jn die Majjhsmd Nikayd (iii, p* 203) wt 
liavc “Ko nil kho. bhn Gocama, hetti ku piccayu yefia maims*jmini 
yens saram imntaidihurinani drss.iti liMiappamuiJ Ci? sl 
"kammasiakn, manavo, sarta [ram madly Ida kammayum 
kjinnuihandhtt Lmimapaiiw;ma kammim sane vibbapri yad 
ijjni InnappaniLiya ti." (What is the reason of men being in 

1 Ti lt re art six kiiidi of karma ™. f 
(i j Dinfi ad hummavnLaniya' karma. 

(ii) yppajjavedifliya-kartna. 

(til) ApirupcinVcJaniyil-kamin. 

(tv) VijiUwmna-karma. 

(v) l lppijika-karma_ 

(vs) 1 ^ittKnmhkakfc.knma 

See Manly's M*mnA nf Btutihfjm. p. ,447, Kammti»unkhJfa, 11 
k uih- of the [inks die Pa&Qnmmpf&'U, '* t niildm a sv. Kamma. 
Majibim*. IT, p no; Qtlbkani-nuvibhjftgiium in Maftkfma* HI, 
pp, ioi If.; AiigttttarJ, |H T p. i$b; MvhmUty'dr,^ p Cf. Malm- 
kdriYunribbanga cdioxl by N. livi. 19317 KmmttiUMfTakaraiM crarulafed 
intu Ffencli by Prof. Lamopc jli Miu^s chinch ct Iwuddbkp^, 
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good and bad circumstances ? O manava, beings inherit the 
effect of their own deeds, they are produced by karma, they are 
dependent cn karma, it is karma that divides men into good and 
bad). The Sutta-nipdta (654, 666) expresses in a similar strain 
that a being is subject to his karma and that none can evade its 
effects. Buddhism, however, teaches at the same time that 
effects of the kamma can be neutralised by one following 
the Buddhist principles. Kamma is like a btja (seed) growing 
only in a suitable soil which is lobha or raga (desire), dosa (hatred) 
and moba (delusion) and so it is ineffective in the case of a 
person who is without raga , dosa and moha ; 1 arhats arc therefore 
not subject to kamma . Buddha’s pain caused by Devadatta or his 
illness was not due to kamma . 2 The Brahmanic philosophical 
schools hold a similar view. According to them, karma is 

ineffective for a person who has acquired the highest knowledge 
(tattvajnana ). Kamma is described as the btja (seed), dtmd the 
soil, false knowledge as water, karmaphala as sprout and the 
knowledge of the highest truth as summer-heat. 3 4 5 For an average 
being who is not an arhat, kammavipdka is unavoidable whether 
in this life or the next or the following. 1 It follows the person like 
the unavoidable shadow. 3 Kamma may be both internal and 
external. It is internal when a person enters into samadbi and 

1 Aiiguttara I, pp. 134-6; 263-4; V, p. 262. 

2 See Milindapanha, p. 135. It adds that there may be accidents 
which are not Kamma-mulam. Cf. Asia Major, II, p. 49. 

3 Hindu-darsan by Candrakanta Tarkalankara p. 26. 

4 Aiiguttara, III, p. 415. 

5 Milindapanba, p. 72. It adds that Kamma before fructification 
cannot be pointed out, as mangoes before they have sprouted cannot be 
located on any branch: —abbhocchinnaya santatiya na sakka tani 
kammani dassetum: idha va idha tani kammani titthantiti. 
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remains externally inactive, and it is external when one performs 
a deed by the movement of his physical limbs. The effects of 
kamma cannot be counteracted by iddhi (miraculous power). 1 
Buddha vehemently criticised the teachers like Makkhali Gosala 
or Pfirana Kassapa who taught natthi kammam (acts), natthi 
kiriyam (deeds), natthi viriyam (energy), and declared himself as 
a kammavddin, kiriyavddin and viriyavadin 2 

Metempsychosis or Rebirth 

The ancient brahmanas and the Buddhists were in agree¬ 
ment in the belief that the karma of a previous existence 
shaped a being’s subsequent existence, but the two systems 
differed in respect of the carrier of the karma from one existence 
to another. The Brahmanic system insisted on the conception of 
an undying soul (dtman) as the unit keeping up the link between 
two existences while the Buddhists vehemently denied any such 
entity and maintained in its stead a changing group of entities 
called skandhas which are divided into two classes, viz., rdpa 
(matter) and ndma (mental states) such as vedand (feeling, good, 
bad and indifferent), sarnjnd (v$gue perception), samskdras (impres¬ 
sion), and vijndna (clear perception by the organs of sense). The 
skandhas , according to the Buddhists, may be of the grossest or 
the subtlest form, and are changing every moment (ksanika) and 
as such they arc having their normal course even when a being 
dies and takes rebirth, which event also is a momentary affair. 
Of the five khandhas, vinnana is sometimes misconceived as the 
unit maintaining the link between one existence and another. A 
discussion relating to this misconception and the Buddhist atti¬ 
tude towards metempsychosis is clearly brought out in the 


i Milindapariba, p. 189. 


2 D'tgha, I, p. 132. 
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Mahdtanhdsankhayasutta: l a bhikkhu Sati, son o£ a Kcvatta, 
gave out that the vinnana is the speaker, feeler and enjoyer of 
the fruits of karma, good or bad, 2 and that it is the self-same 
vinnana which passes from one existence to another. 3 4 Buddha 
condemned the view of Sari as wrong and corrected him by point¬ 
ing out that vinnana can originate only through cause and 
condition and may well be compared to fire. As fire is given a 
name according to the nature of the fuel, so vinnana is given a 
name in accordance to its source and sphere of function, e.g. when 
it originates by means of cakkbu and have riipa as its basis, it is 
called cakkhu-vinhdna, and so forth. In the formulae of the 
chain of causation, it is shown that vinnana originates out 
of sahkbdra which in their turn issue out of avijja (ignorance of 
the truth) or tanba (desire) or dbdra (food), hence vinnana cannot 
have an independent existence of its own. Its appearance is 
always dependent on an immediately preceding cause and con¬ 
dition (paticcasamn ppanna ). In short, the Buddhists excepting 
the Sammidyas rejected the Brahmanic view that a soul {pudgala ) 
or vinnana keeps a link between two existences, and held that it 
is as momentary as any one of the other khandhas. 

1 Majjbima, I, pp. 256 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 258: Katamam tarn Sati vinnanan ti? Yvayam vado 
vedeyya tatra kalyanapapakanam kammanam vipakam patisamvedetiri. 

3 Ibid., p. 256: tad cv* idam vinnanam sandhavati samsarati 
anannam. 

4 Majjbima, p. 259: annatra paccaya natthi vinnanasa sambhavo ti. 
Buddhaghosa in commenting upon the view of Sati says that as Sati was 
merely a Jatakabbanaka (reciter of the Jatakas), he was misled by the 
concluding words in a Jataka, in which Buddha identified himself with the 
Bodhisatta. A similar reason is assigned by Buddhaghosa in his com¬ 
ments on the view held by the Pudgalavadins. See Dutt, Doctrines of 
the Three Principal Schools of Buddhism 1939. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RELIGIEUX OF ANCIENT INDIA 

In the pre-Buddhistic days, people found more leisure 
to busy themselves with the questions relating to the ultimate 
problems. The literature produced was all religious, e.g., the 
Brdhmanas, Aranyakas, Srautasutras, other kinds of Sutras , 
Agamas and so forth. In view also of the existence of kotubala- 
sdlds and paribbajdkdrdmas in towns and villages, it may well be 
inferred that religious discussions formed an important feature 
of the cultural life of the period, and the life of a recluse was 
generally encouraged, no exception being made in the case of 
sons of even well-to-do families. 

The various classes of religious people that wc come across in 
the Pali texts may broadly be divided thus: 

(/) Brdhmanical Teachers: 

These teachers kept up the Vedic tradition and were 
mainly engaged in reciting the Vedic hymns and performing the 
sacrifices. They are referred to in Tevijja and other Suttas in 
these terms: there were the rsis, e.g. Atthaka, Vamaka, 
Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi, Angirasa, Bharadvaja, 
Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu, 1 who are said to be the ancestors 

i Of these few names, five arc found in the Rg-Veda, three being 
reputed as composers of the Rg-Vedic Mandalas , (viz. Vamadeva of 
the 4th Mandala, Bharadvaja of the 6th and Vasettha of the 7th). The 
rest are well-known names of the Brahmana and Sranta-Siitra period. 
Atthaka is found in the Aitr. Br. (VII. 17) and Sahkhayana Sr. S. (XV. 
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of die present-day Brahmanas, and composers of hymns {manta- 
nam kattdro ). From them have been handed down mantras 
which are being recited at present {etarabi) by Brahmanas, pro¬ 
ficient in the three Vedas. According to the Tevijja sutta, diey 
were not only reciters of Vcdic hymns but were also students and 
teachers of the sacrificial literature. From the account^ of 

Brahmanic sacrifices found in the Kutadanta and other suttas, it 
becomes apparent how much, at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, the ancient system of Brahmanic sacrifices was in 
vogue. In these elaborate sacrifices, services of learned Brahmanas 
had to be requisitioned. In a passage of the Kutadanta sutta it 
is stated diat Brahmanas of pure origin, wcll-vcrsed in the Vedas 
and die subsidiary literature, were only engaged for the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. So evidently there was a class of 
Brahmanas who studied mainly the sacrificial literature and earned 
their livelihood by officiating at sacrifices. 

(«) Brdhmanical Academic Teacher: 

In die Tevijja , 1 Kutadanta , 2 Subha 3 and other suttas we come 
across the names of Canki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, Janussoni, 
Todcyya, Kutadanta and other Brahmanas who are described as 
teachers enjoying the revenues of villages given to them by the 
king of the country. 1 These Brahmanas were quite rich, and 

26) as one of the sons of Vis'vamitra; Vamaka and Bhagu appear as 
teachers and sages in the S. Br. (X. 6.5.9; VII. 2.1.11) while Yamataggi 
(Jamadagni) is well-known as the rival of Vas'istha; and Ahgira a as a 
teacher is mentioned in the Tait. Sam. (Ill 1.7.3. anc * VII. 1.4.1). 

1 Digba, I, pp. 235 f. 2 Digha, I, pp. 127 f. 

3 Majjhima, II, p. 202. 

4 The terms in which this is expressed arc the same in every 
account, viz., “Kutadanto brahmano Khanumatam (Magadhanam 
brahmanagamam) ajjhavasati sattussadam sadnakatdiodakam sadhahham 
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were known as mabasala-brabmanas. They occasionally cele¬ 
brated sacrifices by spending large sums. The thought that 
troubled Kutadanta, viz., that he is not fully aware of die tividba 
yannasampadam solasd'parikkharam, leads us to infer that their 
knowledge relating to sacrifices was only limited. These 
Brahmana teachers had all the four qualities mentioned below 1 
beside being brahmavannt , brahmavaccast , kalyanavaco , kalyana- 
vakkarano , etc. 2 They taught mdntrds to 300 to 500 students 
(manavdkds ) who flocked to diem from different countries 
(ndriddisd ndndjdndpddd mdtidvdkd agacchdnti). They arc des¬ 
cribed as proficient in the three Vedas with nighdndu and 
ketubba, in the traditional lore, in worldly sciences and in 
the science of physiognomy. They commanded respect of 
the people who thought that it would be beneath the teacher's 
dignity to approach Gotama (Buddha) for discussion, and 
suggested that the latter should come to them. The 
maxim that guests should be honoured led, however, the 
Brahmana teachers, in some instances, to approach Gotama 

rajabhoggam rariria Magadhena Seniycna Bimbbarena dinnam rajadey- 
yam brahmadeyyam. The custom of giving away lands to Brahmanas 
is ancient in India and it still prevails. 

1 Majjbima, II, p. 210; Dighd, I, p. 128: The Purohitas are 
endowed with the following four qualities: 

(i) Pure in descent up to the 7th generation bodi from father’s 
and mother's side. 

(it) engaged in study, remembering mantras, proficient in the 
three Vedas, Nighandu, Kenibha, Itihasa, Lokayata, Maha- 
purisa-lakkhanas, etc. 
m observant of moral precepts; and 
(rt/) wise, intelligent and so forth. 

2 Digha, I, p. 1 iq; these attributes were also applied to Buddha; 
see Digha, I, 132. 
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Buddha. The Pali accounts make it clear that these Brahmanas 
were expected to enter into discussions with distinguished 
teachers who paid visits to their countries, and convince 
the people of their great erudition. The description of the 
discussions is, however, scanty and one-sided, but it leaves no 
room for doubt in our mind that these Brahmanas were distin¬ 
guished scholars and teachers, and were maintained by the king 
as such; they were not required to officiate at sacrifices as the 
previously-mentioned class had to do in order to earn their 
livelihood. 


(Hi) Anchorites or Hermits 

This form of monastic life is very old, and was found in 
ancient times in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and many other 
countries of the East. In India, cremctic life was the earliest 
form of monasticism. In the Aranyaka literature of the pre- 
Buddhistic period, we arc introduced to a class of Brahmanas 
who retired to forest and were commonly known as Vanaprasthas. 
They studied the Aranyakas, resorted to the forest and performed 
sacrifices in their own way by means of meditation and chanting 
of mantras, and there is no indication in these texts that they 
practised austerities ( tapasya ). 1 

It is in the Upanisads ( Br . Up., IV. 422; Chd. II. 23. 1) 
that we come across, for the first time, the terms like muni, 
pravrajin , and tapas referring to persons living in the forests and 
practising austerities. 2 

1 For details about die life of the Aranyakas , see Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda, II, pp. 489 ff. 

2 In die Rgveda (X. 109. 4; 154. 2. VI. 5.4) the words muni, yati, 
tapas and tapasvanu occur but pardculars arc lacking as to the sense 
they bore at the time. Muni is found to refer to those who read the 
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The division of the people in the Upanisads as Pi try artists 
and Devayanists indicates that austerities were regarded as a better 
means for going to the higher planes. 1 The Pitryanists were 
those who lived in the villages, performed sacrifices, made gifts, 
practised austerities, and were engaged in works of public utility 
like the digging of wells etc. and passed to the higher regions 
along die path called Pitrydna but had to return to this world 
{Chd. VI. 2. 16); 2 while the Devayanists were those who lived in 
the forests and practised sraddba, satya and tapasyd, went to die 
brabmaloka along the path called Devaydna and never returned 
to this world {Chd. V. io. io i; Br. VI. 2. 15). 3 The latter 
were certainly Sannydsins who dwelt in the forests, practised 
austerities, wandered about and lived on alms. 

The term "muni” is used in the Pali works in the sense 
of a person who is restrained in word, thought and speech, 4 a sage, 
a good Buddhist, a monk. Like muni, the term tapassin in Pali 
also bears the meaning of a person having mastery over his senses 
(Digba, III, pp. ^8ff; Anguttara, IV, p. 184). It retained also 
the sense that a tapassin is one who resorts to the austere 
practices of remaining naked, or wearing barks, skins, rough 

stotras (VII. 56. 8), possessed occult powers (X. 136) and wore long 
hairs (Cf. Kesins in X. 136). In the Samhitds and Brahmanas, the 
term yati occurs, but the details of the life of a yati arc again lacking. 

1 Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Sakrdagamiphala. 3 Cf. Anagamiphala 

4 In the Niddesa (I, p. 58) Munis arc subdivided into six classes: 

(i) agaramunayo= those who lead a household life but know the 
path and doctrine, (ii) anagaramunayo = xl\osc who retire from the world 
and know the padi and the doctrine; (iii) sekhamunayo = those who 
have attained one of the 7 maggas and phalas; (iv) asekhamunayo — the 
Arhats; (v) pacceya~munayo = p2CCQV.ab\\d<\\\as\ and (vi) munimunayo = 
sam ma-sam h add has. 
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dotia or rags etc. (see above p. 18). From die above accounts, 
it may iafcfy be concluded that rigorous ascetic practices 
were in vogue in pre-Buddhistie rimes, attaining dimax in the 
6th century B.C. and diat among them were found both 
fJrihmjfias mid nnn-Rd|vjiiinas. 

(;b) Pdfforijjttdj 

TJic La ratal of the Vcdic period may be pom red out as live 
forerunners of the Prtmrrajakai nf the 6th ccnturv R.C, The 
srudents after completing their education in UurugrU wandered 
about in order to give a finishing touch m their eduction by 
acijuiting a knowledge of the beliefs and customs of different 
Countries. Tlic aim uf the P'arfarajafut, however, was different 
Thc > F».fcrrrd to lead a wandering life- and for ; or 5 months of 
rlic year they roamed about with a view ro ascertain die truth" 
by coming into Contact with die various expositors of truth. 

fri the Br, Up. (IV, 4, 2;) we come across the term Pari 
vmjaka meaning one who takes praurajyi (going nut from 
household life) with rhr object of attaining I lim. YajnavaJkya 
(Br. Up. IV. 5. ,) lefr Ills wife and rook prsvrajyi. In the Ufa- 
minds, the line of demarcation between the Sannyisini (Yati) 
and Pmhrdjahas it not very well defined, and die two almrwr 
oiwlap each other. I tl the Br. Up. (IV. 4. 22). die Partorijim 
were also called Sinnyisiru and said ro have been in dw habit of 
wandering about. 

In the Pali works, rhe Parrvrijakas a , e described as actually 
wanderers, whose ducf object was to meet distinguished religious 
teacher* and philosophers. listen to rheir discourses, and entcr^nro 
duiciusions with rhem “on matters of trims and philosophy, 
nature lore jn( J mysticism.*’ 1 The following is a typical dcs 

7 Buddhist indict p. i-j i 
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mptinn char we get of them lit the iWiayaj (sec c,g. £/dvpihtfn£j 
5 i/; 4 rftff/ 4 -JNfttf in Digha, III pp« 36 if.) - Ihrec bundled panhha- 
jakits were dwelling at 3 panbLljak* -at*ma near Kapi^di.t, They 
were making great noise and were engaged in dijcussians about 
kings mintstery wars, article* nf food ami luxury, and .siicli other 
desultory talks. They were approached by a Jistmgni^ed by 
devotee of Buddlta apparently wirh die object of having wmt 
talks with rhem on religious or philosophical topics, He was 
followed by Buddha who at the very outset of hU talk con¬ 
demned the ascetic practices. Nigrndha, the leader of die pim- 
vrjjjJbu endorsed Buddies view by saying that Itc and hk 
followers also were not in favour of the ascetic practices. Buddha 
did hk best to convince them of the excellences ol hk teaching 
fcntr failed to produce anv clfeeLtvc impression/' f firdUghont the 
NfLlyns jiv scattered such accounts of Buddha or his disciples 
meeting pftrhtMfriktij and discussing with them such topics its the 
nature ot the soul, value nf ascetic life, 50a sores of consciousness, 
ctemditY or finite ness of the worfd anti the soul, karma, know- 
ledge of Buddha, etc. 1 

For the convenience of discussions, villagers and towns 
people provided Kotuhdlasalh* where congregated the p.rrr- 
vritjtik'ds as also the religions teachers 2nd philosophers* 

1 Sec IS. C. l.-iw, //^frtruv/ Girjninp, pp, t<vio; fWdfrJiuV 
Stitdin. pp. S9-112. Cf Sjrabimc* and Gyrovagr or Cimimndfioifa. 
"The lirsf kind lived Together in row* mvil tlures in 3 m&nistny. in 
order io live a life without rule or Liu-; the- Gyimap went from nwna^ 
Ti'rv to mun.ivicty, ili-man ding a lodge fur a few d=i r - HXI- , VIII, 

PP 7^7* 

» r,ip*'i<wtuljn\. III. p. 235; Yaithfl pjn.i ninjtitiliiyj samana- 
hrjhruana Ji5tt4Vidh*fu kathjni pivaifrticL 
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Many of d™ pamrj/di^ hailed from rhe Rriihm,in;t 
society- but [lie majority p ir seems, were non-Brahman.is. Irts^ 
taricei arc out rare of tine pdrivmjak&t changing dieJr faith and 
cm bi sung diar of the vanquisher in arguments. 

In die Mafjhima Nikdya f 1 rherc are references to a class of 
innidnjbrdi>rrtd$dj who lived in company with female wanderers 
who used ro tie the hair un the top of dietr bead [iftalihtiUhif 
pitnbLijt&d) while in the SttmytfZia Nikaya, there arc references 
to the rah-rencc of female wanderers (furibbSjrha}* 

(v) Sft^gbdz qt G art as 

Our of these farivrajatas were formed, from rime rn rime, 
group who expressed their allegiance io a certain teacher, or 
subscribed to .sonic common tenets, marks, or style of dress, Of 
die’L wr may refer to die Magondikas/ VcJdianastas, 1 Parisari- 
) as, orders of the six Teachers: Safijnya, Pakudha, Ajita, Man* 
kJi:di Cassia, Nigintha Nipputia and Gautama Buddies (Sakp- 
ptittiya-satnanas); and to the Jadlas/ 1 Tedandikas P " Aviruddh.v 
k;is, and Dtvj<lh,ijmnik.Tt In the N^kayas we have seamy 
accounts of die teachings of the six teachers, to he dealt with in 
i lie next chapter, hue none of die rest/ 


S Aljjihinij, h p- 3’°5- 

X S*mytiiU> Hl t pp. 158-140: CL SmIU Niprtd, II. p. 421-4111. 

5 Aiitjjhimj, I. pp. 501-15, 

4 Ibid., II, pp. 40 44 5 Ibid,, f t p. jgi , 

6 I'inay*. II, pp, 133 , ip 6 ; Ltliidvritard, p 23 ft 

7 fir rta Xipju. vs. 565. 704, S54. 

K Siiv BtiddbtJi indtj, p. 145-6. AiigNftjfj IN, p jt6. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SIX TITTHIYAS 

Among the religious orders (Sahghas or Ganas ) thac were 
prevalent in Ariga and Magadha* about Buddha’s time, six arc 
often referred to as cither contemporaneous with or anterior to 
the Buddhist Sarigha. The names of the teachers of these six 
orders are: — 

(i) Purana Kassapa 

(ii) Makkhali Gosala 

(lii) Ajita Kesakambali 

(iv) Pakudha Kaccayana 

(v) Sanjaya Belatthiputta, and 

(vi) Nigantha Nataputta. 1 2 

These teachers were respected by wise men, nobles and even 
kings. In the Pali texts their doctrines are occasionally referred 
to but these are given in such a stereotyped form that they are 
not of much use for a detailed treatment. 

In his Pre-Buddbistic Indian Philosophy, Dr. Barua has 
exhaustively dealt with the life and doctrines of each of these 
teachers by utilising all the available Buddhist and Jama sources. 


1 Cf. Dtgha, I, pp. 47 ff.; Majjhima, II, p. 2. Labha vata bho 

Ariga-Magadhanam.yatth’ ime samanabrahmana samghino 

ganino ganacanya nata yasassino dtthakara sadhusamniata babujanassa 
Rajagaham vassavasam o$ata. 

2 For details, see B. C. Law, Historical Gleanings , p. 21 ff.; 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 73 ff.; sec also his Mahavtra, pp. 75 ff. for the 
light thrown on these teachers by the Jaina sources. 
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Wc shall therefore confine ourselves to the bare doctrines of the 
six teachers as presented in the Pali texts: — 

(#) Piirana Kassapa 

This teacher held the view that a person earns neither merit 
by pious acts such as gifts, sacrifices or austerities nor demerit 
by impious acts such as killing, stealing, lying and so forth. 
In other words, lie taught Akiriya-vada (theory of non-action), 
in Dr. Barua’s words “passivity of soul.” Soul, according to 
this teacher, is inactive, and it is the body which acts; hence, 
soul remains unaffected by the results of good or bad deeds. 
This teaching is allied to that of Sankhya as has been pointed 
out by the Jaina commentator Silanka, but it would be wide of 
the mark if we say Kassapa’s teaching is die same as diat of 
Sankhya, for the latter school of philosophy does not teach 
akiriya though it holds that Purusa is only an onlooker, an in¬ 
active agent, the functioning factor being the Prakrti. It does 
not however deny* the doctrine of karman and the theory of 
transmigration. 1 2 The Vedantic or the Madhyamika view of the 
world also makes a person niskriya , for it teaches that the world 
in its diversity does not exist; hence all actions, a person is sup¬ 
posed to perform, are purely imaginary. Though it is risky to 
identify Purana’s teachings with those of Vedanta or Madhya¬ 
mika or Sankhya, there is no reason why his teachings should 
be condemned as leading to moral depravity as the Majjbima 
Nikaya 3 wants to establish. The suggestion of Dr. Barua based 
on the D'igba that Purana’s teaching should be classified as adhi- 


1 Cf. Keith, Samkhya System (Heritage of India Scries), p. 33. 

2 Majjbima, I, p. 404. 

3 Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 279; Digba. I. p. 28-29. 
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ccasamuppanikavada is more appropriate, i.c., things happen 
fortuitously without any cause or condition,' and have nothing 
to do with ‘soul’. 


(«) Makkbali Gosala 

This teacher of the Ajivikas, it is said, was originally a 
follower of Parsvanatha, the first Jaina Tirthahkara, but later on 
he gave up his old faith on account of his conviction that living 
beings have only reanimation and not death. 

Makkhah Gosala upheld the doctrine of fatalism ( niyati- 
sangati-bhava) viz. a being’s sufferings or happiness docs not 
depend upon any cause or condition. A being is helpless; 
he can neither help himself nor others, and he cannot 
attain perfection (t limutti) by exertion. He must transmigrate 
from one existence to another, and it is only after repeated 
existences that he will attain emancipation (suddbi). The 
consecutive existences of a being including the periods and 
types of existences arc unalterably fixed (myata). The several 
existences of a being may be compared to a ball of yarn 
unwinding itself, the ultimate end of the yarn being the suddbi 
or vimutti i.e., end of existence of a being. In every existence a 
being is endowed with certain characteristics ( sangati-bhava ), 
peculiar to the particular form of existence without any reference 
to his past deeds just as ‘‘fire is hot, ice cold.” 1 In the Majjhima 
Nikaya this doctrine is described as ahetuka and akiriyaduthi ,* 
while in the Angattara (I, p. 287) it is said to be a doctrine 
which denies kamma (deed), kiriya (action) and viriya (energy). 


i See Infra, ch. V. 2 Barua, op. cit., p. 312. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 409; cf. II, p. 121. 
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Dr. Barua says that according to Gosala, there are infinite 
gradations of existence, and each type of existence is eternal. 1 
The Pah expression for the different types of existence is 
chalabbijatiyo, which means six types of human beings, the 
types being distinguished according to the qualities (gurus ). 2 

These fatalists, in the opinion of the Buddhists, have no 
hope of deliverance. Like the followers of other teachers,' 1 4 they 
arc liable to evil deeds. They belong to abrabmacariyavasas 
(those who lead impure lives) and are fond of eulogising them¬ 
selves and disparaging others. 1 

(iff) Ajita Kesakambali 

Ajita was an out and out materialist. He held that a being 
is composed of the four mababbutas (elements), viz., earth, 
water, air and fire, and akasa (space), and that after death the 
physical body disintegrates and merges in the four elements, 
while the indriyas (organs of sense) pass into space (akasa ). 5 


1 Barua, op. cit., p. 306. 

2 (*) Kanhabhijari: — Bird-catchers, hunters, fishermen, etc. 

(ii) Ni!abhi;ati: — Recluses who take to rigorous ascetic prac¬ 
tices including the Sakyaputtiya Samanas. 

(iii) Lohitabhijati: — Niganthas who wear one p:cce of clodi. 

(iv) Haliddabhijati: —Lay-devotees of Acclakas including 
Ajivikasavakas. 

(v) Sukkabhijati :— Ajivika ascetics like Nanda, Vaccha, 
Sankicca. In die Majjhima (I, p. 238) these ascetics arc said to be 
engaged in kayabhavana and not cittabhavana. 

(vi) Paramasukkabhijati: Ajivika saints. 

See Sttmangalavilasini , I, p. 162; Ahguttara, III, p. 121. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 401-2; sec also I, p. 483. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 524. 5 Ibid., I, p. 515. 
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There is no rebirth or transmigration, and hence performance of 
sacrifices and practice of austerities are of no avail, and there are 
no such acts as good or bad. Dr. Barua points out that Ajita’s 
doctrine is similar to that of Pdydsi 1 who held that the soul is 
not an entity distinct from the body. 2 

In the Majjbima Nikdya (I, p. 402), Ajita’s teaching is 
criticised as leading to improper acts, speech and thoughts, and 
to indulgences in worldly pleasures. Dr. Barua disagrees 
with the opinion expressed above and in its stead says that 
Ajita’s teaching has a moral leaning inasmuch as it believed 
in life rather than in death, and it advocated proper service to¬ 
wards men when they are alive rather than honouring them 
after death. 3 Dr. Barua, in fact, is trying here to justify the 
materialistic point of view. 

Ajita’s materialistic teaching was not unknown in India. 
It had been coming down as the Lokayata or Barhaspatya 
School of philosophy, 4 which later on became popular as the 
doctrine of Carvaka. In the Nikdyas it is classified as Uccheda- 
vdda or the doctrine of annihilation after death or Tam fwa tarn 
sariravdda or the doctrine of identity of the soul and body. 5 

1 D*gbd, B, no. 23: Payasistittanta. 

2 Barua, op. cit., p. 295. 3 Ibid. 

4 Cf. Sarvasiddbantasahgraba, p. 3-6. 

...t* *1 fWW II 

^ RTjoifcT 11 

5 See Infra, pp. 46, 47. 
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(iv) Pakudha Kaccayana 

This teacher held that a being is composed of seven ele¬ 
ments, viz., earth, water, air, fire, pleasure ( sukba ), pain 
(<dukkba ) and soul (jitra), and that these elements even when 
they compose a being do not interact upon one another. 
These seven elements eternally exist and tTiey are uncreated, and 
unalterably fixed, and hence any action, good or bad, is ineffec¬ 
tive, e.g., cutting of a man in two pieces means nothing more 
than passing a sword* through some elements. This teaching 
is classified in the Buddhist texts as Akiriyavdda as also Sassata- 
vada . 1 It is akiriya 2 inasmuch as it teaches that any act, good or 
bad, is not capable of bearing any fruit, and it is sassata as the 
elements remain in their original state unaffected by any com¬ 
position whatsoever. From the Buddhist stand-point, this teach¬ 
ing is as undesirable as the Uccbedavdda , for it also teaches 
moral irresponsibility leading men to evil deeds. 

(v) Sahjaya Belattbiputta 

Sanjaya was an ajnanavadin , i.e., an agnostic or sceptic. 3 
He refuses to give a definite answer to questions dealing with 
ultimate problems, c.g., “Is there an after-life or not?” “Is 
there any fruit of good or evil deeds?’* “Does the Tathagata 
exist or not after death? It is rather strange that Sanjaya*s atti¬ 
tude towards the ultimate problems is criticised by the Bud¬ 
dhists, for the Buddhists themselves admit these problems as 
indeterminable ( avydkata). 4 It may be that Sanjaya unlike the 
Buddhist thinkers carried his logic too far inasmuch as he refused 
to give a definite answer to questions relating even to moral 

i See Infra, ch. V, pp. 49 ff. 2 Bama, op. at., p. 286. 

3 Ibid., pp. 319, 328. 4 See Infra, ch. V, pp. 44 ff. 
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responsibility. In any case, he is criticised as an Amaravikkbcpikd 1 
but not as an Akiriyavddin . The story that Sariputta was the 
quondam disciple of Sanjaya is not unworthy of belief, for 
Sanjaya *s teaching is only a stepping stone to that of Buddha, 
who dissuaded men from wasting their time on the solution of 
ultimate problems before they had developed their intellectual 
faculties and convinced themselves of the process of origin and 
destruction of worldly things. 

(vs) Nigantha Nataputta 

In the Pali texts, only the ethical aspect of Niganthas 
teaching has been dealt with. There is not a word about his 
Syadvada t ~ or .the Navatattva , 3 etc., the only distinctive feature 

1 Sec Infra, p. 47 & ch. VI. 

2 The Syadvada of the Jainas is allied to the Vibhajjavada (as 
opposed to Ekamsavada) of the Buddhists and the Vikkhcpa attitude 
of Sanjaya. By this doctrine the Jainas assert that the answer to a 
problem may be correct from one standpoint but not from another; in 
odicr words, it cannot be absolutely correct. Buddha also advocated 
this view as he pointed out that answers ought to be given by taking 
into consideration the motive of the inquirer and the answer should 
be directed to a particular aspect of the problem. 

3 Tlie nine substances arc ftva, aftva, puny a, papa, asrava, 
samvara, bandha, nirjara and moksa. ) i v a indicates die soul—dint 
which is conscious while a j i v a the non-soul—that which is uncons- 
cious. Ywa acts with the help of ajtva just as soul or mind func¬ 
tions with the help of body. The results of such actions ( barman ) 
through mind, speech and body may be cither good (p u n y a) or 
bad (papa), which are also substances. These substances, which are 
karmaic effects, normally flow (asrava) into ftva, but again mind, 
speech and body may function in such a way that the flow of karmaic 
effect into f'tva may be arrested (samvara). In the case of asrava, 
the fwa is invested (bandha) with barman and suffers on account of 
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pointed out in the Buddhist texts is that it is like Buddhism a 
Kiriyavdda as opposed to Akiriyavada of the other teachers. 

The principal teaching of Mahavfra, as embodied in the 
Nikayos, is that perfection can be attained only by neutralising 
the effects of past karma and avoiding the accumulation of either 
merit or demerit. It advocates rigorous asceticism ( tapasya) for 
counteracting the past karma. By easy means, it teaches, the 
highest bliss cannot be attained; it is only by means of rigorous 
ascetic practices that it can be obtained. 1 In the Sdmannapbala- 
sulta , the doctrine is described as Cdtuydmasamvara or the four 
restraints, viz., (i) to be free from passion and desire; (ii) to keep 
aloof from all kinds of traffic; (iii) to get rid of all parigrabas 
(ideas of possession); and (iv) to remain absorbed in knowledge 
and meditation of self J The Niganthas laid the utmost em¬ 
phasis on the doctrine of abimsd 3 (non-injuring of living beings). 
In the Alajjbima Nikdya (I, 56), it is shown that the Niganthas 
laid more emphasis on physical deeds ( kayadanda ) than on mental 
(manodanda ), a point of view which is just the opposite of the 
Buddhists. Though the Buddhists and the Niganthas differed 
widely in their philosophic viewpoints, there are several agreements 
between the two systems in moral outlook and disciplinary rules. 


repeated existence [samsara). A Jaina monk is enjoined to destroy 
(n i r j a r a) the effects of karman by means of samvara and when the 
effects arc completely destroyed he attains liberation (moks a) from 
samsara (repeated existences). Sec Shah, jainism in North India, p. 39 f. 

1 Majjbima , I, p. 93. Na sukhena sukham adhigantabbam, duk- 
khena kho sukham adhigantabbam. Sukhena ca sukham adhiganta- 
bbam abhavissa raja Magndho Seniyo Bimbisaro sukham adhigacchcyya. 

2 B. C. Law, Mahavira. p. 14. 

3 Gradual Sayings, I, p. 186. 
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CHAPTER V 

OTHER NON-BUDDHISTIC DOCTRINES 

Besides the six tcnchcrs dealt with above there was a number 
of other teachers who offered, according to their own lights, 
solutions of the ultimate problems relating to the soul, the 
world and the summum bonum of the man’s life, basing them 
not so much on reasoning as on intuition or inner experiences 
acquired through meditation. The use of logic was not much 
in evidence, and if there was any, it was due to the endeavour 
of the disciples to establish on a firm basis the theories already 
propounded by their respective teachers. Along with the 
various expositions of the highest Truth, the pre-Buddhistic reli¬ 
gious and philosophical literatures contain a large body of cos¬ 
mological and metaphysical speculations together with analyses 
of the elements composing the living beings of this world as 
also of the various spheres of existences as conceived in their 
cosmology. The analyses also have as their basis the intuition 
or mcditarional experiences, or the traditional beliefs handed 
down from the hoary past. Though ostensibly Buddhism 
wanted to offer a rational solution of the ultimate problems, it 
did not quite succeed to keep itself free from the intuitional and 
traditional exposition of the metaphysical themes. It inherited 
a mass of beliefs relating, for instance, to the origin and form 
of the universe (i tridbatu ), classification of the worlds and beings 
( vinnanatthitis) and so forth. The gradual evolution of the 
world (vide Aggannasuttantay the existence of heavenly beings 
i Digha, II, no. 27. 
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(vide MahasamayasHttantd ),* the six mystical powers ( chala - 
abb in no), die mabapurusa-laksanas ? the eight causes of earth¬ 
quake, the seven treasures (vide e.g. Mahaparinibbdnasuttdnta ), a 
the causes leading to the origin of castes arc a few among the 
various beliefs that were inherited by the early Buddhists. The 
Buddhist texts, on the other hand, rendered a service to the 
cause of Indian philosophy by laying bare die irrationality of 
many of the religious and philosophical views current in 
Northern India before and after the rise of Buddhism. It has 
been shown in some of the texts diat the views were nothing 
but inner experiences of persons who had made some progress 
on the path of spiritual advancement but were far beneath the 
stage at which the highest truth could be realised. In the Pali 
texts these views arc summarily dismissed away as untenable 
without a detailed logical examination of them. 4 

i Digha, II, no. 20. 2 Ibid., Ill, no. 30. 

3 Ibid., II, no. 16. 

4 A notion has been made widely current by some of die modem 
scholars that the ostensible object of die Brahmajalasutta is to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the non-Buddhistic opinions. This notion is wholly 
wrong, for the Brabmajaldsuttd has no presumpdon of that kind. (Cf. 
Samantapasadika, pp. 60-61; Majjbima, I, p. 40: attavada and lokavada; 
II, pp. 233-8; Visuddhimagga, pp. 443, 587; Mababodhi, 1933, pp. 166 
ff.; E. J. Thomas, Lift of Buddha, p. 19). The doctrine of the six 
titihiyas, (sec chap. IV) not to speak of the Upanisadic dioughts, are 
beyond die purview of the Sutta. Its main object is to draw up a list 
of the possible dicorics about the world and the soul that might haunt 
the minds of the monks who, by meditating according to the Buddhist 
path of meditation, acquired certain powers but did not reach the 
highest state. The so-called sixty-two views are really a systemade 
exposition of the experiences of a Buddhist monk and have very litdc 
to do widi the then existing non-Buddhisdc opinions. There may be 
a few agreements between some of the sixty-two views and the philo- 
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The Avyakatas 

There are a few problems said co have been left unanswered 
(avyakata) by Buddha, the reason assigned for doing so 
being either that they relate to topics or notions which have 

sophical tenets embodied in the Upanisads and other Brahmanic 
philosophical works, but that docs not go to establish that the Brahma- 
jalasutta was composed with any reference to them, the eases of agree¬ 
ment being only accidental. The Suita, however, has served two 
important purposes, viz., disabusing our minds of many deep-rooted 
current notions about the world, the soul and their ultimate condition, 
and cautioning us against interpreting the docrrinc of Buddha in die 
light of our preconceived notions. By way of illustration, I may point 
out that the nodon of Atman as a permanent, immaculate enrity exist¬ 
ing within our body unaffected by karma (acdons) is likely to distort the 
true import of the Atta or PuggaJa of the Buddhist texts, and in the 
same way the notion of Nihilism (Ucchedavada=Natthatta) may in¬ 
fluence the interpretation of Anatta or Sunnata doctrine of die 
Buddhists. A typical instance is given in the Majjhima Nikaya (I, 
pp. 136-137): A Sassatavadin hears Buddha’s teaching about the 
attainment of Nibbana by the destruction of passion, desire, wrong 

views etc. and concludes dierefrom that Buddha is an Ucchedavadin. 
Childers writes in his article on Nibbana (Pali Dictionary, p. 267): 
"There is probably no doctrine more distinctive of Sakyamuni's original 
teaching than diat of the annihilation of being ” (p. 274): Bumouf “is 
decidedly in favour of the opinion that the goal of Buddhism is 

annihilation /* 

The best purpose that has been served by the Sutta is that it shows 
us the way to distinguish Buddha’s doctrines from those that were not 
his. fn the fifth century B.C. or a little later, it was almost impossible 

for any teacher to give out any fresh line of thought without the 

chance of its being confused with one or other of the current opinions, 
and this confusion could best be avoided by pointing out the pitfalls, 
in which the later interpreters were likely to fall. Tin's has been done 
in this Sutta to a certain extent Then again, Buddha, like die odicr 
great teachers, had at times recourse to enigmatical language, baffling 
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nothing to do with the highest Truth, or that they divert our 
attention from the real goal of our life. 1 These problems are 
mentioned almost in the identical language throughout the 
Pitaka thus: 

1. Sassdto loko (die world is eternal) 

2. Asassato loko (the world is not eternal); 

the attempts of many an erudite commentator to find out the exact 
sense. The Buddhist texts abound in such enigmatic expressions. This 
Suita, in marking out what Buddhism is not, serves, therefore, as an 
excellent guide for die comprehension of die sense of such expressions. 
Inspite of this Sutta, die terse saying did give rise to so many Buddhist 
schools of thought within a century or two after Buddhas death, not 
to speak of the divergent cxplanadons offered by the present day 
scholars of Buddha’s conception of Soul and Nibbana. Though die 
Sutta contains many statements of doubtful value, an exposition of it as 
a whole may serve to remove many of our misconceptions. 

i The usual English synonym diosen for avyakata is ‘indeter- 
mined.* It is equated to avyakrta, which, literally, means ‘not-cxplained* 
or 'not-determined.* Avyakrta is a Buddhist-Sanskrit form derived from 
the word Avyakata. The Pali word avyakata may well be taken as 
corresponding in sense to Sanskrit avyakta, meaning ‘inexpressible* or 
‘unanswerable* because die question docs not arise, and all answers are 
inadmissible. It, however, docs not bear die philosophical sense of 
avyakta which is commonly in use in Vedanta and Sankhya, but it is 
quite plausible to hold that Buddha meant by avyakata, incxplainable in 
worldly language, i.e., the nature of Nibbana is as unfit for answer as 
is the question of the existence of the sky-flower. Sec Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, I, p. 228. 

It is diis avyakata attitude of Buddha to the ultimate problems 
that has led the present day scholars to dub Buddha as agnostic. Prof. 
Kiedi goes further and remarks (in his Buddhist Philosophy, p. 45) that 
Buddha’s “agnosticism in these matters is not based on any reasoned 
conviction of die limits of knowledge; it rests on the two-fold ground 
that the Buddha has not himself a clear conclusion of the truth on these 
issues, etc.” 
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3. An lava loko (the world is finite); 

4- Anantavd loko (the world is not finite); 

5. Tam ftvam tarn sariram (the soul is identical with the 
body); 

6. Annam fivam annam sdrirdm (the soul is different from 
the body); 

7. Hoti Tatbdgato pa rani maraud (Tathagata exists after 
death); 

8. Na boti Tdtbdgdto param maraud (Tatliagata docs not 
exist after death); 

9. Hots ca na ca boti Tdtbdgdto param maraud (Tathagata 
both exists and not exists after death); 

10. Neva boti nd na boti Tathdgato param maraud 
(Tathagata docs neither exist nor not exist after death).' 

Of die problems mentioned in the list, the first six arc 
exhaustively dealt with in the Brabmajdla Sulla. Though the 
treatment is not quite philosophical, it gives us a clear idea of 
what the early Buddhists had in their minds as to the implica¬ 
tion of these problems. The heads of subjects as arranged in the 
Brabmajdla Suita are as follows: — 

1. Four kinds of Sassatavada; 

2. Four kinds of Ekaccasassatavada; 

3. Four kinds of Antanantika; 

4 - Four kinds of Amaravikkhcpika; 

5. Two kinds of Adhiccasamuppannika; 

6. Sixteen kinds of Sannivada; 


1 See, c.g„ Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta in the Majjhima. I, p „ , S7 
426, 483-489, Avyakata-samyutta in Samyutta. IV, pp . 376 ff„ also III. 
pp. 2x4 ff.; Potthapada-sutta in Digba. I. p. , gl; see also Madbyam.k 'a 
Vrtt, p . 446 (mentioning ,4 problems), 536; and eh. XXII- 
Mahavyutpatti , 206. 
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7. Eight kinds of Asahnivada; 

8. Eight kinds of N’evasanninasannivada; 

9. Seven kinds of Ucchcdavada; and 

10. Five kinds of Di tt had ha mman i b b a n a vada. 


The correspondences between 
thus: — 

Indeterminable problems 

1. Sassato loko 

2. Asassato loko 1 

3. Antava loko 

4- Anantava loko 2 
5. Tain jivam tarn sariram 

Aririam jivam annani sariram 

7. Hoti Tathagato parammarana 

8. Na hoti Tathagato 
parammarana 

9. Hod ca na hoti 
Tathagato parammarana 

10. N’eva hoti na' na hoti 
Tathagato parammarana* 1 


the two lists may be indicated 

Problems in the Brahmajala Sntta 

1. Sassatavada 

2. Ekaccasassatavada 
9. Ucchcdavada 

3. Antanantika 

'j 6. Sanriivada 
? 7. Asahnivada 
' 8. N’evasahhinasahhivada 

- 4. Amaravikkhepika 


( 5. Adhiccasamuppannika 
l 10. Ditthadhammanibbanavada 
The above comparative table reveals the fact that the prob¬ 
lems, which are generally treated in the Pali text as indeter¬ 
minable and their exposition as not conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of persons, are explained in as much detail as 
possible in the Brahmajdla Sutta , and therefore the charge of 


1 The first .and second arc sometimes put as Sassato loko; Asassato 

2 The third and fourth arc usually put thus: Antava loko; 
loko; Sassatasassato loko; N'eva sassato nasassato loko. 

Anantava loko, Anatavanantava loko; Neva antava nanantava loko. 

3 The items 7th to 10th arc dealt with here in chapter VI. 
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agnosticism sometimes laid against the founder of the religion by 
the present day writers is unwarranted. The explanations, 
however, have been given more or less in the light of the inner 
experiences of the Buddhist monks as stated above and arc with¬ 
out any reference to the existing non-Buddhiscic opinions, or 
any attempt to refute or reconcile them. 

Nagarjuna, in his Madbyamaka-karikas, has shown as 
logically as possible what the indeterminable problems signify 
and how they are untenable. From the arguments put forward 
by him, it seems that lie is true to the letter and spirit of the 
discourse as given in the Pali texts, and that he penetrates right 
into the innermost core of the problems and brings out what 
the Teacher had in his mind. 

All of these views have been described in the Buddhist 
texts, whether Hinayanic or Mahayanic, as wrong (micchadittbi) 
and arc attributed to people's natural inclination of adhering to 
the heresy of individuality (sakkdyadittbi), consisting in regard¬ 
ing the Ixxly or any particular element of it as soul. 1 2 

Speaking about the object of the introduction of this in¬ 
determinable problems into the Buddhist texts, Buddhaghosa* 
almost echoed what the Mahayana teachers had said, namely, 
chat they were necessary for rhe exposition of Sungati, by 
which Buddhaghosa, of course, meant only PuggaUsunfiatd 
while the Mahayanists meant both Pudgalasunyata and 
Dharmasiinyata. 

1 See SamyutU. IV, p. 286; also E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha. 
p. 202. M.Vr.. pp. 340, 361: Satkayadrstyupaiamat sarvadrstyupasa- 
mati; SamyutU. IV, p. 287: ima ditthiyo sakkayaditdiiya sad honri. 
See also Palis., f, pp. 149.150. 

2 Sum. Vd„ I, p . X02. Tasma sabbafinuta-nanassa mahanta- 

bhavadassanattham desanaya ca suniiata-pakasana-bhavattham. 
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In our exposition of the problems we shall follow the arrange¬ 
ment of the Brabmajdla Sutta adding, where available, the 
arguments of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti as presented in the 
Aladhyamikavrtti. 


Sassatavada 

I. Four kinds of Sassatavada (Eternal ists), i.e. those who 
hold that the soul and the world exist eternally. 1 

The reason assigned by the Brabmajala Sutta as the basis 
of this view is that some people on account of their spiritual 
advancement develop the power (abbinna) of remembering their 
former births ^pubbentvasannssati) up to a certain number. 
They may be divided into three classes in accordance with the 
number of births that can be remembered by them. The fourth 
class refers to those persons who arrive at the conclusion that 
the world and the soul arc eternal by means of logic and reason¬ 
ing only. In short, the memories of the past and future exis¬ 
tences, according to the Sutta, make a person a Sassatavadin, for 
he thinks that the world has been rolling on from eternity and 
will be rolling on for ever and that he will be bom again and 
again. 2 Times out of number Buddha was confronted with the 
question whether he was a Sassatavadin or not, and every time 
he had to say that he was neither a Sassatavadin nor an Asassata- 
vadin because the question of Sassata or Asassata does not arise 
in reference to the highest truth. 3 It should, however, be re- 

1 Cf. Sarnyutta, IV, p. 40: atthatta. 

2 D'tgha, III, p. 109^110: Atitam kho aham addhanam janami, 
samvatri pi loko, anagatam ca kho aham addhanam janami samvattissati 
va d. 

3 The Truth or Nibbana, according to Buddha, is uncaused and 
unconditioned {ahetu-appaccaya) and hence is non-relative, absolute, and 
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mcmbercd that Sassata in the Pali Nikayas does not bear the 
metaphysical sense in which it is used in the Upanisads while 
speaking of the great Atman. The Sassatavadins, according to 
the Nikayas, 1 are those who take atta or self as one of the five 
khandhas or something apart from them, and hold that it con¬ 
tinues for ever and without any change. It is stated in the 
Majjhima Nikdya" that the self (atta), according to the Sassata¬ 
vadins, is the speaker, feeler, and enjoyer of the fruits of good 
and evil actions (kamma), is permanent (nicca), fixed (dbuva), 
eternal (sassata), unchangeable (aviparinamadbamma), and is 
steadfast like the so-called eternal objects, viz., the Sun, Moon, 
ocean, earth and mountain. The Buddhists, because of their 
ksanikavada and the denial of a permanent entity, arc not pre¬ 
pared to adntit that the identical being feels the consequences 
of his action, which as the Nidana-Samyutta asserts, would 
make them Sassatavadins. 5 

Sassatavada and Samkbya 

The only Brahmanic school of philosophy to which the 
Sassatavada bears resemblance is the Samkhya. According to 
this school, there are two distinct eternals, the Purusa and the 
Prakrti the former corresponding to Atta and the latter to Loka, 


is only realisable within one’s ownself (paccattam veditabbo vtinibi). It 
cannot be described by any of the empirical terms, and hence the 
question of ctemality or non-etemality does not arise. 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 98; 182, IV, p. 400. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 8; Papancasudant, I, p. 71. See Infra, ch. VIII. 

3 Sarnytuta, II, p. 2o: So karoti so patisamvediyatiti kho Kassapa 
adito sato sayamkatam dukkhan ti iti vadam sassatam ctam pared. 

Cf M Vr., p. 344, see infra. Also Franke, Digha (transl.), p. 23. 
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with this difference that, according to the Sassatavadins, the 
soul is an active agent while the Purusa ( = eternal atta) of the 
Sankhya is an inactive onlooker, the active agent being 
Ahahkara, the principle o£ individuation, which however, issues 
out of the Prakrti or matter in its primeval form. The eternal 
Loka of the Sassatavadins is the evolved world in its variety. 

Four kinds of Ekaccasassatavada 

II. Ekaccasassatavada (Partial Etcrnalists), i.e., those who 
hold that one of the three classes of the higher gods exists eter¬ 
nally while the rest do not do so; or those who contend that the 
body or the organs of sense arc impermanent while the mind or 
consciousness (citta = mano — vinnana =atta) is permanent. 

The three classes of the higher gods referred to above are 
(A) A b h a s s a r a, (B) K h i d d a-p a d o s i k a, and (C) 
M a n o-p a d o s i k a. 1 

(A) Abhassara. According to the cosmogonic specu¬ 
lations of the Buddhists, as also of some of the Upanisadic 
teachers, 3 there were in the beginning no beings and the first 
to appear were the Abhassara gods, capable of taking shape at 
will,* 1 feeding themselves only with joy (pits), self-luminous (sayam- 
pabba ), moving about in the sky and getting all that they desired. 4 

1 Digha. I, pp. 17 ff.; Ill, pp. 28 ff. Cf. Majjbima, I, pp. 326 ff. 

2 Sum. Vil., I, p. no: pakatiya nibbatta-sattanam natthitaya 
sunnam. Taitt. Up. (II. 7): asad va idam agra asit. Tato vai sad 
ajayata. Sec Brbad. Up. I, 1-2. Cf. the Egg-lcgcnd in Cha. Up. 19, 

1-3. Sec also RV, X, 129. To this conception, it seems the Cha. Up. 
(VI, 2, 1) refers in the following words: Taddhaika ahur asad cvcdam 
agra asid ekam evadvitiyam. Tasmad asatah saj jayata iti. 

3 Sum. Vil.. I, p. no: jhanamattena nibbattatta manomaya. 

4 Digha, III, pp. 84-5. 
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After existing for aeons, there appeared a palace of Brahma 
( Brahma-vimana ). One of the Abhassara gods came to be re¬ 
born in the Brahmavimana or the Brahma-world at die exhaus¬ 
tion of his merits or the span of his life. 1 But he felt very 
lonely and wished for companions. Like him other Abhassara 
gods also made their appearances in the Brahma-world. 2 3 The 
first Abhassara god, however, regarded himself as Brahma or 
Mahabrahma thinking that as it was by means of his reflection 
that other beings appeared in the Brahma-world, he must be 
their creator. The other, beings were also under the impression 
that the first Abhassara god, Maha-brahma, having been 
m existence before them, must have been their lord and originator 
(issaro katta nimmata ). s 

The text says further that in course of time, some of these 
beings happened to be reborn in the mortal world and through 
meditation and such other practices could visualize their former 
existences up to their birth in the Brahma world and gave out 
the view that Mahabrahma, who had been existing when they 
were first born, is the creator of all beings and is eternal ( sassata ), 
whereas the beings who were born after Mahabrahma were 
created by him and hence impermanent ( asassata ). 


1 Digha, I, p. 17, ayukkhaya va punnakkhaya. Cf. Gita , ix, 21. 

Te tarn bhuktva svargalokam visalam/ 
ksine punyc martyaiokam visanti// 

2 Brahmnkayika bhumi, see Sum. Vil. t I, p. no. 

3 Mahabrahma is described in the Pali texts as: abhibhu 
anabhibhuto ahnadatthu-dast) vasavatti issaro katta nimmata settho 
sanjita vasi pita bhutabhavyanam (the supreme, the unsurpassed, the 
all-seeing, die mighty, the lord, the creator, the maker, the chief 
the best, the ruler, and die father t)f all present and future 
beings). 
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This doctrine naturally reminds us of the Upanisadic specu¬ 
lations about the creation of the world by Brahma the Prajapati, 
the Primeval Being, who by reflection produced fire, which in its 
turn produced water, which again produced earth (food or 
matter). Through these three elements the Primeval Being 
produced the whole universe. According to the Cbandogya 
Upanisad the created things and beings arc mere appearances 
hence evanescent, while the real, i.e. the eternal things arc the 
Primeval Being and the three above-mentioned elements.* 

(B) Khiddapadosika. 2 This class of partial 
cternalists holds that the Nimmanaraci, Paranimmita-vasavatti and 
such other gods, 3 who arc not given to excessive pleasure and 
enjoyment ( kbidda ), exist eternally, while others do not. The 
reason assigned is similar to the previous one, viz., that some of 
these gods were reborn in the mortal world, where through 
meditation and other practices they remembered their former 
births up to the Khiddapadosika-deva stage and not further. 
This led them to hold the belief as above. 

(C) Manopadosika. 4 This class of partial cter¬ 
nalists believe that the Catummaharajika gods/’ who do not bear 
ill-will towards one another, exist eternally, while those, who 
are not so, fall from that state and are impermanent. The reason 
assigned is similar to the previous one with this difference that 
in this case they remembered up to their existence as 
Catummaharajika gods. 

(D) The Takki Ekaccasassatikas: These, 

constituting the fourth class, were the logicians who arrive at the 

1 See Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, 
PP* 85-87. 

2 Digha, I, p. 19; III, p. 31. 3 Sum. Vil , I, p. 114. 

4 Dtgha, I, p. 21; III, pp. 32-3. 5 Sum. Vil , I, p. 114. 
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conclusion that the soul (= citta = mano = vihnana) is perma¬ 
nent, unchangeable, steadfast, and so forth, while the body is 
not so. This naturally reminds us of the Maitri Upanisad (II. 
3-4) where the soul is described as pure (suddha), tranquil (santd), 
eternal (sasvata), great by itself (sve mahimnt), and making the 
body living ( anenedam sariram cetandvat pratisthapitam). A 
similar conception is found in die Kausiuki and other 
UpanLsads. 1 

Six of the eight forms of the so-called Sassatavadas and 
Ekaccdsassatavadds, if critically examined, will be found to be 
based on one of the six abh tunas (higher powers) attained by the 
Arhats, viz., the Pttbbenivdsanana (knowledge of former births). 

It is regarded as one of the various but not essential attainments 
of an Arhat. This power may be obtained by a person by 
practising concentration of mind but without fully developing 
insight into the truth, which is an essential condition of Arhat- 
hood. These meditators, who have not yet attained the Arhat 
stage, but have acquired the power of recalling some of their 
former births, think that they have known what is to be known 
and give an interpretation of the truth, i.c. of the ultimate 
beginning and end of existence, according to their own 
experiences. 

The remaining two classes of speculators, the logicians, one 
holding the soul and the world to be eternal, and the other holding 
the soul to be eternal but not the body, have been passed over 
in the Bhdbntdjdld Sutta with the remarks that opinions are 
sometimes formed by the logicians who depend purely on reason- 
mg and not on meditation. 

1 See Olden berg, Die Lehre der Upanhads, p. 295; Ranadc, 
Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 134. 
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Nagarjuna assails the Sassat avail in 
As no attempt has been made in the Brahmajala Sutta to 
refute the above-mentioned views, it will be worth while to turn 
to Nagarjuna s Madbyamakarikas, in the last chapter of 
which, he takes up for refutation the various doctrines, two of 
which arc the Sasvata- and Asasvata-vadas. 

Refuting Sasvatavada, Nagarjuna says' that if a person of 
the past could be shown to be the same as that of the present, 
then only Sasvatavada could stand, but this is not possible as it 
would give rise to the contingency of permanency (nityatva) of 
a being as also to the possibility of a being, having a particular 
form of existence, to assume different bodies (lit. different forms 
of existence).* A permanent being should not be said to trans¬ 
migrate nor a human being who was formerly an animal but 
became a human being through good karma should say that he 
was an animal, for, Sasvatavada should insist that a man must 
remain a man, an animal an animal, and that is absurd. 1 2 3 


1 M . Vr., pp . 574 - 5 . 

2 Ibid., Ekagatisthasyapi tianagatisamgrhitatvaprasahgat. That is, 
it would lead to the absurdity of an animal, for instance, (if it is nitya) 
to become a man or a god without passing through death. 

3 To comprehend the arguments of Nagarjuna, it should be re¬ 
membered that Nagarjuna uses the undermentioned synonyms of the 
Real and the Unreal in the absolute sense. 

The Real: Niiya=Sasvdta=Svabhava-=Atma, meaning that which 
is permanent, remains eternally the same without origin and destruction 
and never undergoes the slightest change, something like the so called 
eternal Himalaya mountains, the Sun, the Moon. 

The Unreal: A-nitya=Asasvata — Nihsvabhava =Anatma, meaning 
that which is impermanent and undergoes change is really non-existing 
like the two Moons seen by a person with diseased eyes. 
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One may however question, “Well, how could Sakyamuni 
say, ‘At that time I was the Cakravarti king Mandhata', if 
Sakyamuni was not the same as Mandhata/* The object of 
such a statement, says Nagarjuna, is (i) to negative the notion 
of complete separateness ( anyatvapratisedbakam ) and (ii) to 
establish the non-identity ( naikatva-pratipadakam ) of the two 
existences of a transmigrating being. Admitting that Sakya- 
muni was not totally different from Mandhata, what harm is 
there in holding that he was identical with Mandhata. 
Nagarj una's reply is that, besides the objection of nityatva 
(permanency), it would land us in the absurd position that 
upadana is responsible for the distinction between the two exis¬ 
tences and not atma. The absurdity is shown thus: Let us 
assume that atma and upadana arc indistinguishable, and that 
atma of the previous existence is the same as the one in the 
present, from this it would follow that upadana (having 
pancaskandhalaksana) of the previous existence is the same as 
that of the present. But this is absurd as no change in upadana 
in two existences is admissible. Then again, if atma and 
upadana be distinguished as the agent and its object, then also 
it is not proper to say that object (upadana) has changed but not 
its agent (atma, i.e., holder, upadatr )/ 

Nagarjuna then points out that atma is inseparable from 
upddanas, because it cannot exist apart from the upadanas. If it 
is upadana which comes into existence and undergoes change on 
account of ignorance, karma, etc., and not atma, then one has 
to say that the existence of atma is without any cause (ahetuka- 
tvaprasangat) and that is impossible according to Nagarjuna. 
Hence atma and upadana arc not separable.. 


i For details sec infra, Ch. VII. 
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Nagarjuna then attacks the position of the Asdsvatavddins, l 
He says that if men and the ‘men reborn as gods* be regarded 
as different, like the Ncem and Mango trees, then only the 
Asasvatavadins can maintain that die soul of the man has been 
destroyed and a different soul has come into existence; but to 
maintain such a distinction in characteristics as between the 
Ncem and Mango trees goes against the theory of the character¬ 
istic continuity ( sarptdndnuvrtti ) of beings which is admitted to 
exist between ‘men* and ‘the men reborn as gods* and so the 
position of the Asasvatavadins becomes untenable. 

Nagarjuna, explaining the position of die Sasvatdsdsvata- 
vad ins (Pali. Ekaccasassatikas = Partial Eternalises), says that 
according to this class of thinkers, a man when reborn as a god 
should partially give up his human attributes and take the divine 
in their place; so by the destruction of one part of his being he 
is asasvata , and by the retention of the other, he is sdsvata. To 
hold that one part of a being is divine and the other human is 
not proper; hence the position of the Sasvatasasvatavadins is 
untenable. 2 * * * * * 8 

After refuting the three positions mentioned above it be¬ 
comes easy for Nagarjuna to disprove the contention of the 
Naivasasvatandsdsvatavddins. He says that one may use the 

1 Though it should have been dealt with along with the doctrines 
of Ucchedavada (see infra ) we cannot help treating it here in order to 
bring out the force of Nagarjuna *s arguments. 

2 Nagarjuna, it seems, is evading the issue here. The contention 

of the Sasvatasavatavadins is that the soul is divine and immortal while 

the body is not so. Nagarjuna here is not distinguishing the soul from 

the body. He is refuting those only who hold that the soul is one of 

the constituents of the body, or is at least not distinguishable from the 

body. This, however, is never accepted by the Brahmanic Sisvatavadins. 

8 
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expression na sasvata or na asasvata only when he has shown that 
there was something sasvata which later on became asasvata 
But it has been already shown that the sasvata and asasvata 
nature of beings cannot be established; hence there can be no 
such being as naivasasvatanasasvata.' 

He now rounds up this refutation by examining whether 
there is, in fact, any padartha (thing) going about in this begin- 
ninglcss world, the existence of which (thing) we have supposed 
on the basis of the continuous succession of birth and death 
without any beginning. If it could be proved that the sams- 
karasr or, the self is leaving one gati (lit. state of existence) 
to go to another, from this again, it is going elsewhere, then 
the samsara (stream of existence) could be proved to be without 
a beginning. But this is not possible, because a thing which is 
permanent (nitya) or impermanent (anitya) cannot be said to 
be coming and going. That being so, is it right to say that 
the stream of existences ( samsara ) has a beginning only because of 
the remoteness and non-perception of the beginning of the 
chain of births and death (janmaparamparaya atidirghatvena- 
dyanupalambhat )? Then again, when no entity can be shown 
as transmigrating (samsartur abhavat), how can the stream of 
existences ( samsara ) be said to have a beginning or not? So it 
is quite wrong to hold that there is something (kascit padarthah) 
which has been going about in this beginningless world and 
which can be perceived. There 'is, in fact, nothing eternal 
( sasvata ) and so it is meaningless to think of anything as non 
eternal (asasvata), or both, or neither of the two.'’ 


PP 537 - 59 *• 


1 M. Vr., p. 585. 

2 M. Vr., p. ^86; cf. I bid., p. 529. 

3 For Nagarjunas position see M. Vr., 
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Antanantika 

HI. Four kinds of Antanantika (limitists and unlimitists). 
The Antanantika arc those who hold that 

(a) the world is limited in extent and circular in shape; 

(b) the world is unlimited in extent and is without any 

end; 

(c) the world is limited upwards and downwards but un¬ 
limited breadthwise; 

(d) the world is neither limited nor unlimited (in any 
direction whatsoever.) 1 

The reasons assigned for these conclusions arc as follows: 
Some meditators who take the finite and circular world as their 
object of meditation and do not extend it to all the world systems 
( Cakkavalas), 2 arrive at the first conclusion. Those who take 
all the Cakkavajas as their object of meditation, arrive at* the 
second,’ while those who take the Cakkavajas limited upwards 
and downwards but unlimited breadthwise as their object of 
meditation, arrive at the third. 4 

These three classes of speculators are, in fact, not concerned 
about the ultimate end of the world. They speak about the 

1 In the usual enumeration of ditthis, only the first and second 
arc mentioned. Sec e.g., Palis., I, p. 153. 

2 A Cakravala has a Sun and a Moon as also a multitude of stars 
moving around die Mahamem. 

3 See also Path., I, p. 152-3. 

4 As an approach to this view we may point to the theory of die 
origin of the world in die Aitareyopanisad, where die heaven and the 
earth arc conceived as “encompassed on the upper and nether sides by 
regions of water.*’ Ranade, op. cit., p. 95. In the Buddhist cosmology 
a chiliocosm consisting of 1,000 or more worlds is encompassed by a 
gigantic wall. See McGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy , p. 48; 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 89. 
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fimtcncss and infiniteness of the shape of the world or the 
universe. In popular Buddhism, die universe is believed to be 
composed of an infinite number of world systems, of which one 
thousand or one million or one diousand millions form 
a chihocosm. The first three conclusions are. accord¬ 
ing to the Suita, nothing but the three kinds of experiences 
obtained gradually through meditation. The author of the Sulla 
wants to show that those who have one of these experiences but 
have not yet obtained the highest conception of Sunnala.' give 

out one’s own individual experience as the true conception of the 
universe. 

As regards those who reach the fourth conclusion, the text 
says they are logicians who depend on pure arguments. The 
Buddhist logicians arc evidently responsible for the fourth theory. 

heir characteristic method of exposition of all metaphysical 
copies is by the fourfold process (catuskotika).’ It is, as a rule, 
not apphed to empirical things. By this fourfold process it is 
contended that the world is non-existent as the Sunyatavadins 
hold or is only a creation of the mind as the Vijnanavadins assert, 
and hence the question of the attributes of anla and ananta with 
reference to the world does not arise. 

Nagarjunas Comment 

The exposition of the four Antanantiidi views given above 
relates to cosmogony and appears to be a little laboured due. 
perhaps, to the expositor’s desire to bring them into a line with 
the previously mentioned Sassatadi views and to attribute three 

1 Cf. Sum. Vil., p. ,23: Imasmim pi Brahmajalc hcttlia dittlii- 
vasena desana utthita, upari sunnatapakasanani agatam. 

2 Viz., hoti; „ a hoti; hoti ca na hoti ca; neva hoti na na boti. 
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of the four views to ecstatic experiences. Tlie exposition of 
these views elsewhere is of quite a different nature and sounds 
reasonable. NagSrjuna has taken up these problems in his 
Aladbyamaka-kdrikd and has shown how these arc untenable. 
He first states their four positions thus: 

(a) Those, who cannot foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world (dtmano lokasya vd) t regard the world as limited 
( antavdn ); 

(b) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world, regard the world as unlimited (na antavdn ); 

(c) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world partially and not fully, regard the world as 
both limited and unlimited; 

(d) Those, who cannot foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world either partially or fully, regard the world as 
neither limited nor unlimited. 

Refuting the above four propositions, Nagarjuna says: 

(a) The existence of paraloka (after-life or after-world) is 
admitted by die Buddhists, hence those who admit it should not 
say that die self or the world has an end because in that case 
there could not be an after-life or after-world. 

(b) Similarly if the existence of paraloka is admitted, one 
should not say that the self or the world has no end ( dnanta ) 
because in that case also there cannot be a paraloka . 

(c) The third view that the world is both limited and 
unlimited is not tenable for the following reasons: 

(i) Take for instance, the case of a man reborn as a god; 
if it be held diat die skandbas of the man had been destroyed at 
his death (i.e. antavdn ), then it cannot be said that they have 


i M . Vr ., pp. 536, 573, 587-591. 
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given rise to a god. They would be like the extinguished lamp 
with oil but lacking a wick. As it is admitted that a being 
reappears after death* it should not be said that the self or the 
world is limited. 

(11) Applying similar reason, it can be shown that the self 
or the world cannot be said to be unlimited. In the case when 
a man is reborn as a god, if it be said that the skandbas of the 
man had not been destroyed at his death, they could not have 
given rise to a god. The self or the world would be endless and 
indestructible ( ananto vinast) on account of not giving up its 
own form. It is only when the previous skandbas cease to exist, 
and that another set of skandbas comes into existence, as a 
result of the same, hence it is not proper to say that the self or the 

world is unlimited (ananta) as the previous skandbas do not exist 
any further. 

In Buddhism, the repeated existences of a being is nothing 
but the continuous flow of skandbas (skandbasantana), the 
skandbas, however, are being destroyed every moment and 
have fresh existence like the flame of a lamp. In other words, 
the previous set of skandbas is destroyed every moment but at 
the same time it becomes a cause for the appearance of the 
next. It happens uninterruptedly and so it is said to be conti¬ 
nuous. though it is not strictly so. The flame of a lamp appears 
to be continuous and even identical, but, in fact, it is not so 
because the drop of oil which once fed the flame is exhausted and 
another drop of oil takes its place to feed the flame, which therefore 
cannot be the previous one. On account of this apparent unin- 
terruptedness, it is believed to be continuous and even identical. 
Hence to a Buddhist philosopher, the self or the world cannot be 
both limited and unlimited, it is ever flowing like a stream 
undergoing change every moment (until it reaches Nirvana). 
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Nagarjuna then takes up for refutation the third view of 
both limitedness and unlimitedncss. He says that the adherents 
of this view may say that one part of the man (i.e. body) is 
destroyed, hence antavan; while the other part (i.e. soul) remains 
undestroyed, hence anantavan . Nagarjuna in reply says that it 
is absurd to hold that one part of a being is destroyed and the 
other is not. He, however, as a Buddhist philosopher, is not 
prepared to Admit the existence of soul and body as two separate 
entities. He says that, according to his opponents then, a man, 
if reborn as a god, should be partly human and partly divine, 
but this is not possible, hence the opponents cannot uphold the 
view of the self or the world being both limited and unlimited. 

He then proceeds to show that this partial identity and 
partial change cannot be attributed either to the soul 
(upadata) or to the elements of the body (upadana) 
because it has been established elsewhere 1 that the soul has no 
existence of its own apart from the skandbas , hence to speak of 
a non-existing entity as partially the same and partially different 
is absurd on the face of it. 

(d) When the third position is not tenable, i.e. when it 
cannot be said that the self or the world is both limited and 
unlimited, Nagarjuna says that no argument need be adduced 
to refute the fourth view that the self or the world is neither 
limited nor unlimited. 


A maravikkhepika 

IV. Four kinds of Amaravtkkbepikas (evasive disputants). 
There arc some thinkers who do not want to draw a line of 
demarcation between good and evil actions; so when they are 


1 See infra , Ch. VII. 
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confronted with inquiries about good and evil, they do not give 
a categorical answer, for they believe that they may be wrong 
in their answer and be opposed by others and that will produce 
in their mind either conceit and pride, or ill-will and hatred , 1 
both of which will be a hindrance to their spiritual progress. 
If the opinion of an Amaravikkhepika be contradicted, he would 
bear ill-will or hatred and this fact proves that he was wrong 
and guilty of speaking a falsehood, and hence would create a 
hindrance to his spiritual progress. Should he, however, 
obstinately adhere to his own view and not accept the view 
as corrected by his opponents, he would have updddna (cause 
for rebirth) and that would also be a hindrance to his further 
spiritual progress. 

The third and fourth classes of Amaravikkhepikas arc those 
who are afraid of facing a well-trained logician with any positive 
opinion about good and evil, lest they be vanquished in the 
dispute and thus be led to bear an ill-will towards their 
opponents. This ill-will would cause hindrance to their spiritual 
progress . 2 

These disputants have thus their own good reason for the 
line of action followed by them in view of the fact good 
( kusala ) and evil ( akusala ) are relative terms, and no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between them. To a 
Mahayanist or a Vedantist there is ultimately nothing as good 
or evil, and hence no positive statement can be made about 
them, the best course therefore would be cither to remain silent 
or evade a positive answer, and the latter course has been pre- 

1 See Sum. Vil. t i, p. 116. Chando=dubbaIarago; rago=balava- 
rago; doso=dubbala-kodho; patigho = balava-kodho. 

2 See B. M. Barua, Prc-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 329. 
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ferrcd by the Amaravikkhepikas. Whatever may have been the 
justification for the disputants becoming Amaravikkhepikas, 
they were, in the eyes of the Buddhists, men of weak intellect 
and deluded, and supposed to have been generally incapable of 
being thorough brabmaedrins. Hence they were not regarded 
as capable of attaining the highest truth . 1 * 

Sanjaya, one of the six heretical teachers, has been classed 
as an Amaravikkhepika." The advocates of Navya Nyaya 
loVc to indulge in evasions of issues. It is not improbable tliat 
these Amaravikkhepikas were the fore-runners of die Naiyayikas 
who veiy often indulged in slippery arguments (vitamin). 


A dbtccasamtippannika 


V. Two classes of Adbiccasamuppannikas (Fortuitous 
Origimsts). There arc some thinkers who hold that the soul 
and the world originate accidentally without any cause 
(adbiccasa muppann ika ). 3 4 

(a) The texts speak of one class of such thinkers thus: 
There are some meditators who take up Vayo-kasina' for medi¬ 
tation and then reaching the fourth jbdna discover that mind 
is the source of all troubles, and so they induce a state in which 
mind does not function. Should they die while thus meditating, 
they are reborn as ‘Asannasatta’ gods. Some of these again fall 
from that state by developing sannd and are reborn in the mortal 
world where some of them practise meditation and develop die 


1 Aiajjhima, I, p. 521. 2 Sec chap. IV, p. 39-40. 

3 In the Samyutta, II. p. 20 it is said that Kassapa once asked 

Buddha whcdier misery is uncaused and not due to one’s own and 
others actions (asayamkdram apardmkaram adhiccasamuppannam 
dukkban ti). See also Digba, III, p. 139; ante, chap. IV, p. 35-6. 

4 See Vis. M., p. 172; Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 10. 
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power of remembering former births. Their memory does not 
go beyond the Sanfmppada state, i.e., the time of their fall from 
their position as ‘Asaiina-satta* gods, and so they declare that 
the soul and the world originate fortuitously. 

(b) The second class of Adhiccasamuppannikas 1 comprises 
those who arrive at the above-mentioned conclusion through 
reasoning. As a parallel to this doctrine, we may refer to the 
Lokayatikas or Barhaspatyas who hold that the happiness and 
misery of persons arc brought about by the laws of nature, 
and that there is no other cause. It was by an accidental com¬ 
bination of elements that the living beings such as a peacock 
of variegated colours or a human being is born. The concep¬ 
tions of heaven and hell, merit and demerit, and so forth, 
according to them, arc creations of designing minds. The doc¬ 
trine of Ajita Kcsakambalin is similar to what has been stated 
above. According to him, there is no preceding cause or condi¬ 
tion for the affliction or purification of a person and hence there 
is no need for exertion. It is a mistake to think, he says, that 
one can change the course of his life by the observance of precepts 
or performance of rituals or practice of asceticism.* 


i Digba , I, p. 53 - 54 ; SamyHtta . Ill, p. 211. Cf. ante, ch. IV, 
P 37'3 8 - 

• note : In the Digba Nikaya (I, p. 3o)^thc five classes of thinkers 
including the Antanantikas dealt with before arc called Pubbanta- 
kappikas (i.e. those who speculate about die beginning of die universe). 
In the Madbyamika-vrtti (pp. 536, 572), however, the Sasvatavadins are 
only called Purvantikas, while die Antanantikas arc called Aparandkas 
(i.e. tho:c who speculate about the future of die universe) (Sec also 
Alajjbima, II, pp. 228 ff.; Palis I, p. 155). Buddlnighosa remarks in a 
general way that some of those who have developed die power of 
remembering former birdis {pHbbenivasanttssati) become Pubbantaka- 
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U ddbamaghatanika 

VI. Sixteen kinds of Uddhamagbiitanika-sanniuddins 1 (those 
who believe in the existence of a conscious soul after death ). 3 
The sixteen conceptions arc as follows: — 

(a) Soul is material (ruptf and remains healthy and con¬ 
scious after death (aroga param marand sanni). This view, says 
Buddhaghosa, is due to the meditator developing the notion that 
the soul is identical with the object of his meditation. He fur¬ 
ther says that such beliefs arc held by the Ajivikas. From the 
information collected by Dr. Barua, it is apparent that the 
Ajivikas conceived of soul as an entity absolutely pure in its 
nature, but there is nothing to show that the soul, according to 
the Ajivikas, is material. 

ppikas, while some who have developed higher vision ( dibbacakkbu ) 
become Aparantakappikas (Sumahgala Vilasim , I, p. 119). 

1 The Aparantakappikas, according to the Digha Nikaya , number 
forty-four from die Uddhamaghatanikas to the Dittha-dhanima- 
nibbanavadins. 

2. D'tgha, I, p. 31; Majjhima, II, p. 229. 

3 Rtipi atta. 'Rupa* is usually translated as ‘form/ On the 
basis of the connotation of ‘riipa’ in namarupa, I think it should be 
translated by the word ‘matter/ In die Buddhist cosmological specula¬ 
tions, ‘rupadhatu’ means not ‘die world of forms/ but the ‘material 
world/ Likewise ‘Arupadhatu’ means not the ‘world of the formless* 
but the ‘non-material world.* 

In die M. Vr. t it is clearly stated diat ‘nama* is a collective name 
of die four arupinah skandbd (i.c immaterial skandhas) while riipa is 
that which takes form and offers obstruction ( riipyatd iti rupam 
badhyata it y art hah). The Tibetan rendering of rdpyate is gshig 
tu. run bus = because it is susceptible of examination and that of 
bddbyatc is gnod. par. by a. bar. nun — it is suscepdblc of being struck 
(see M. Vr. t p. 344 fn.). Cf. Another conception of soul similar to diis 
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(h) Soul is nun-marc™! {,^ 7 ^?) but remain! lit\ilriu r and 
conscious after death. BuMiaghosa dunks ikit this view k 
dyer to the mnjit.uor reac h Eng the AnlpwmiipatLi vtagr and con- 
fu&mg die (ubject of meditation) of Arupu^trapitJ with 

atU (told). 1 Ic .n tribute* to M.ihivfra :i ductrmr stmiLit to 
Buddhaghesa seems ta be comer in tbs suggestion H for the fjiius 
dso describe their soul (/fur) as (^ritpd) and formless 

The next six Views arc more or less stereotyped combina- 
ticms of iwpr and drftpt. ante and twanid. These are as fc?lltp%v> : —^ 
The soul after death is 

(c) both tutorial (nipt) jju! non niuferia! (rfriipi) 

(d) neither rftpi nor dr tipi 

(e) finite (tf/rm) 

in the MahirtMuia Suita \Dlgh^ r Eh p G4); RMfi me partite <ut* n 
™f Riip} me amntQ dtu tt, 

fi may be observed that if mean* 'form" it cannot be xujnu 

(infinite) hence rttpi should mean 'material* 

1 See Prjt-Btirfdhktk hufijn Fhtfotopby, p, 301). SVu llUo Gucrinot, 
U Rrkgian Dfdttu (Pam, iBtf.J, di, VI: Uim* U m k pnndpe 
d^ la vie, Pj fence vitak. Jzl]c possttlf line ’.rite de 4-iuahccs e tile l it 

mirti.iEiideJJe. am&ttrtd* sum forme jrcmpjf.„ T „_ 11 

TV only point to which J wane to lirau- atteiitiun u diat rite word 

(jnipt) should bale been rendered into French by die word 
immiitmdk" and 'airwurta (am^Vx-i} by \am foruir/ Mr. faint aim in 
iih Otiiiin fs of firiithm fQtmbndgc P tgi(>), p. % am fa?* by 

ihe word lEiiEuan-riaL In the D*mt y 4 * 4 rpgntb* (edited by Sjrjt Quiutra 
Ghosali 1^17, Tile Sained Books uf the fainai Series), pp. 4, ^ jj r 
4mitrlti i* rmuJaic'd hv the word 'formless 

Mcnti. Gii-crinrjt. however, does net menttuii the Source fiocu wlskb 
ho men! the word arupa." From the Dntvya-jjmgriihj (p zj} n k 
apparent that soul, according to the JjiVis, in its. pure state, k invisible 
and ft take* matter (pu.dg-.ih) when ir :•. afflicted by p^smtu. 
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(f) infinite (ananta) 

(g) both antavan and anantavan 

(h) neither antavan nor anantavan 
The soul after death is conscious of 

(i) only one object (ckattdf 

(j) many objects (nanattdf 

(k) limited space or object (partita)* 

(l) unlimited space or object (appamana). ‘ 

These four views are attributed by Buddhaghosa to the 
various experiences acquired by ecstatic meditation. He 
says that the first (i) view is held by those who have attained the 
fourth samapatti, while the second (j) by those who have not 
attained any one of the samapattis. The third (k) and fourth (1) 
arc held by those meditators who have for meditation an object 
or space or vinnana, limited (partita) or unlimited (appamana). 
The soul after death has 

(m) unmixed happiness (<ckanta-sukbl ), c.g., when a 

being is in the third or fourth jbanabhiimi; 

(n) unmixed misery (ckanta-dukkbT), c.g., when a being* 
is in hell; 

1 Similar to the Brahmakayika anti Subhakinna gotIs=2iu! and 
4th Vinnana tdiitis (Digha, II, p. 69). 

2 Similar to Abhassara gods=3rd Vinnanatthiti (Digha, II, 
P . 69). 

3 Cf. Majjhima, II, p. 13: Sabbaso rupasannanam samatikkamo, 
patighasanhanam atthahgamo, nanattasannanam amanasikaro ananto 
akaso ti akasanancayatanam upasampajja viharati ayam catuttho 
vimokkho. 

4 Cf. Majjhima, II, p. 229: Etam va pan* ekesam upadvattatam 
vihhanakasinam ckc abhivadanti appamanam anchjam; for further eluci¬ 
dation sec Majjhima, II, p. 13. 
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(o) mixture of happiness and misery, c.g., when a 
human being is in the mortal world; 

(p) neither happiness nor misery, c.g., when a being is 
in the Vchapphala heaven. 

Buddhaghosa attributes these four views to those who form 
their conception of soul on the basis of the four different kinds of 
future existences as indicated above. 

LJ ddbamagbatanika-asahnivada 

VII. Eight kinds of Uddbamaghatanika-asannivadins 
(upholders of the existence of unconscious soul after death). 

Among those who arc of opinion that the soul remains 
unconscious but healthy after death, the following eight concep¬ 
tions of the soul arc current: 

The soul is 

(a) material (rupi) 

(b) non-material (a rupi ) 

(c-h) both rupi and arupi and so forth as stated above in 
connection with the conscious soul (c-h) 1 

U ddbamaghatanika-n' eva-sanninasannivadins 
VIII. Eight kinds of Uddbamagbatanika-nevasahnina- 
sannivddins (supporters of the view that the soul after death is 
neither conscious nor unconscious ). 

Among those who adhere to the view that the soul after 
death remains healthy, but is neither conscious nor unconscious, 
the following eight opinions exist: 

The soul is (a) material (rupi), (b-h) non-material (arupi) 
and so forth, as shown under the previous head 
‘unconscious soul after death.’ 


See above, p. 68. 
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The opinions placed under the headings ‘Adhiccasamup- 
pannikas’ and ‘Uddhamaghatanikas’, are formed, says Buddha- 
ghosa, according to the object ( kasina ) of meditation selected by 
a meditator. He says that the meditators sometimes become so 
much engrossed with the object of their meditation that they 
lose their power of judgment. They are carried away by their 
ecstatic experiences and give out their individual experiences as 
the Truth. In the exposition of the thirty-four views given above, 
he pointed out, as far as possible, how far a kasina could be 
responsible for a particular view. 1 There arc some views, 
however, based on the Buddhist notion of heavens and hells, c.g. 
atta boti ckantasukhi, ekantadukkbt , siikhi-dukkhi> and so forth. 

Uccbedavada 

IX. Seven kinds of Uccbedavada [Nattbattavddins 2 3 = 
Annihilationists). The following arc the seven different con¬ 
ceptions of soul held by the Annihilationists in a gradual ascend¬ 
ing order but the soul, in cv^ry case, is believed to become 
extinct after death: 

(a) The soul has form (rupavd) and is made of the four 
elements, and is like the body born of father and 
mother. In short, its composition is similar to that 
of the human being. 

(b) The soul is heavenly’ 1 and has form. It remains in 

1 An instance is given in the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p. 21) as to 
how a meditator is sometimes bewildered by the object of his medita¬ 
tion. See Papancasudani , p. 121-2 commenting on the passage ‘Eke 
samanabrahmana rattim eva samanam diva ti sanjanati, etc/ 

2 Sarny uttn, IV, p. 401. 

3 Sum. Vil., I, p. 120: Dibbo to dcvaloke sambhuto (by heavenly 
we mean that it is produced in one of die spheres of Kamavacara gods). 
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the Kamavaenra sphere and is nourished by material 
food. 

(c) The soul is heavenly, has form and is of the same 
substance as mind ( manomaya ). It possesses all the 
parts of the physical body, major and minor, as also 
the organs of sense (indriyas ). 1 

(d) The soul is of the same substance as beings of the 
akasdnancayatana 2 i.c. like these beings, it lias 
neither rupasannd (perception of material objects) nor 
patigbasannd (perception of obstructing objects) and 
is indifferent to the distinctions made between one 
thing and another identifying itself with infinite 
space (anantdkdsa). 

(e) The soul is of the same nature as beings of the 
vinndnanancdyatarui* Like these beings it can 
remain beyond the sphere of the Akasanancayatanu- 
P a g a g°^ s nn d identifies itself with ‘infinite conscious¬ 
ness (dnantam vinndnam ). 

(() The soul is like the beings of the dkmcdnndyatana* 
Like these beings, it can stay outside the sphere of 
the Vinnananancayatanupaga gods. 

(g) The soul is similar to the beings of the nevasannd- 
ndsanndyatarui , ’ and hence superior to the Akin- 
cannayatanupaga gods. This state of the soul is con¬ 
sidered as the best (, pantta ) and the most tranquil 
(santa). It also becomes extinct after death. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Sum. Vtl., I, p. i2o. It is similar to the Rupiivacara gods, 
i.c. similar to die 4th class of Arupavacara gods, 

i.c. similar to the 3rd class of Arupavacara gods. 

i.e. similar to the 2nd class of Arupavacara gods, 

i.c. similar to the 1st class of Arupavacara gods. 
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TJit: sc vim rnnccpuufis u£ the soul arc apparently boscH on 
fbc BuJJJii5tic classification of beings js shown below F namely,, 
two classes of the Kqmlvacmii p one class of the fiupavacaras and 
bur daises of Arujxivncams. 1 The underlying idea of these 
conceptions is tliar the soul 15 made of elements iliat con¬ 
stitute one or other of rhe above-mentioned categories uf bongs, 
b shoctp these theories amount almost to die idmtificanon of 
r!ie soul with rile body (ittijj fiv^m lam jiitimm), a theory not 
accepted hy any of the Buddhist philosophers.* 

If we critically examine the views under rhe head 'Ucdicda- 
vada „ we find nothing but the BudJJusr conception of die seven 
cfa*ses of beings (vmfunmhitis), First, die kiu! is iden¬ 
tified with tile hocfy T and then it is shown diar as the 
borjy of beings may be of seven different varieties, so also k rhr L 
snuh The sard may ako be interpreted a $ something separate 
Iremi lIil- body bin uf tile same nature as the bodv^ 

1 Thf uiljilivpHin$ of the Kanjiivutsifa bring* art as fdlnws: — 

W Being* of Nitaya. TEracdiiLuayani, Ps-tdotw, A^urjbbavana and 
Man us .44 [ok(L 

(bj The gwb * J f i .ixitnunalij^iiikadi vjkik.i, Tfivatnrisabhav'jnj, 
NirunMnur^tidcvalek a and I J ,uan immitwaft vamtfc valok 4. 

riicjtL of [hr RtTfrivacura gods art: Htafitijjip^nsLijpdctas, Briiujia- 
purdiiiadevtts cic. up to ALiiiiulkicjcvas. 

lliusc of die Ariiptncifa god* EEjrt- (a) AhaMnaheiyafaxia, [h) 
Vi n c ananan ra) a 14 na. (cj Akiikannljptana and (dj NevaMjinjniiijrma- 
ymm. 

For further dtcaib see McGovern, Mtmidt iff Umidhia Pbtfasvpby, 

FP 49 * 5 °- * K ‘ r 7 i >'* dbhidkxrTrMkvi*> di. HI. cf. abw tSarm VifudmftM- 
tj>u + in Bight, H. p 68-69. 

For Nlg^rfuna» refuiaricm of the Ailfraotflda (-LVduiliivSda), 

™ date, p. 57, 

a Scr I. p, 1^7, 
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DitthaJhammitnibbSaavada 

X. Five clashes at Ditthd-Jh&mmsnibbSn^vaitin* (dieoriscr* 
about die attainment of Nibban.i in this life). 

The five ebua .ire ni follows: — 

Those who believe that the soul attains Nibbina (perfection) 

(,i) when it fully enjoys the pleasures of the five senses. 
vj/., rfipi i. rjjjj, Jiibilii, gandba and spdfhi; 

(b) when it, free from dcnipcs (£imjf) and evil rhnughn 
and actions {akifSdL-dhjm nui), enters into die firsr j fat tut rn which 
*£atc. there is reflection (vlukhd} and judgment (vitora) and a 
feeling of joy derived through dissociation from the world: 

(c) when it, in the second jhanj* becomes free from re¬ 
flection and judgment, interna I Jy serene, and remain* with 
thoughts concentrated and in rhe enjoyment of happness derived 
through medications 

(d) when it, in the third jiiiw, becomes indiffercnr to 
lupptncK and unhappiness, rerrmim conscious of all that is hap 
pcniug, and is pervaded by a sense of ease: and 

(c) when ir, after dismissing both happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness. pleasure and pain, is in the fourth jhitia, which is a pure 
sMre having only equanimity (npekkhd). need memory (.rafr). 

These five views hardly need any comment. The first is 
that of tlie worldly man running after worldly pleasures and ma y 
well be compared ro the materialistic school of philosophy like 
rlie Lokayarikos or die Barhasputyaa according to whom the 
tammnm hanum of human life lies in die full cnjoymcnr of 
the worldly pleasures attainable dirough wealth yielded by 
cattle-rearing Y trade, ugriciilcure etc . 1 The near four views refer 

l See S&v&uMZftteHlngritrt, edited and tranrheed by p.rcni 

Similar 3 ose, 19*9, p. 7, 
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to the four jbiifm.. which aie regarded 11% die lowest rungs in die 
ladder of spiritual advancement. 

Hence iJmmc who have readied one of them are far from 
Nibb&tta h but the people, as elm Bfdhmajatd Sulfa wants lu show, 
are led aw ay by their own beliefs and aver that the happy stale 
reached in those stages nmsr he the highest and consntnres 
Nibbana in the present life. Tliese four views art also based like 
die previous ones, on ecstatic experiences, and arr given out by 
those only whose highest attainment has been one of the /Ain*/. 1 


] It i* evident from lilt above rtcporitifln ai the thabmitfitid .Vnua, 
that its mifipiler ha* spate m more of die sipiniom o| die imperfect 
Buddhist monks dmn ihas? of [hr nofi^Budiliihi: thinkers entering at 
xhc lijrie of die Hppranmcc of Buiidhbm- It enumerate* die miknnoep 
ticfli ami mhinrrrpn rjtions cimnu among die Buddhist monks after 
Buddlimn had been m existence tor sums rime. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TATKAGATA 

In die previous chapter die six mcfeficrmmahle* have Exert 
discussed. The remaining four relate to die question* 
wh.it is Tadtagata in other words, Nihhano ? Throughout the 
Buddhist literature, whether Hrnayanic or MahayunaCi die 
problem? ate thus presented: 

(ij Hotj TmhdgiStv pArdm mmnd ti? (Does Tdtliagam 
(henceforth abbreviarccf as T) exist after death?) 

(it) Nd tali T* pftrdm matdni ti? (Docs not T. exist 

after death?) 

(iit) Halt at tht Cd h&ti T. p£7&m m&r4n$ it? (Does not 
T. exist and not exist after death?) 

(jv) iVeyrf hoti nd j m hots T\ fzt&m martini li? (Does T. 
neither exist riot not exist after death?). 

Though in die Buddhist texts, die problems have been 
created as dvyakatd (inexpbifiable) and nor conducive to the 
spiritual welfare of the inquiries, we find that in dee Sdmytitte 
AftJLr yd (iv t pp, j8^[f*)> die ]\£&dhy& wi fcdufti r and a few orher 
Mdayait} texts* there are attempts to offer au explanation of the 
problems. These have been, m fact, utilised in die Mafiayanic 
texts to eatabhsh that contention of Amrtydta m VijiiMnimilmtd 
From the available! expositions of diese problems* it is 
apparent that the underlying reason fat negating nil die four 
proposition* is that the inquirers* who seek a solution of the 
problems, labour under die misconception that site Tathagam is 
an individual* a compare of skandlus, and that the only differ- 
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cncc between a nun of the world and the Taihagata is tliat die 
former is composed of impure (jisravj) skaridhas .11 id die Jotter 
of pure (dnistav*)' tu utlicr words die inquirers want to a** 
ceiToin whether Buddhism I us anything ro say about die exist¬ 
ence o£ die soul (arj-rtaji) and its state when -in individual attain* 
ntulii. The four problems hinge on die question whether the 
Jadiagara is a person, and wliedier Jiis jicrsoioliLy T which be¬ 
comes pure by const.! fit spiritual cull llic through ages, eonEinuo 
to cskr after death (which in dih cue u Nirvana). Ai Buddhism 
denies the existence of pcrsonJity, tlie only course open to ir is 
therefore to answer all qLLentians relating fp snul in die negative! 
as s«dl questions da no t anst. It 1% like purring the question 
whether die flower in die sky is red or blue. Any answer, 
positive or negative, would be misleading? hence tlie four prupo- 
mhim stated above arc treated in the Buddhist texts as jvyjknu. 
The real 1 i <uc therefore I* nut die existence of I adugata after 
diarhr hut whether there u ar/a, and if sn> does the aria of 
Arhars or Buddhas remain eternally in Ntruing in any form r or 
become extinct, 

Jn die SamynlU Ntkiy* (rv, pp. just after dir 

discourse that area should not be identified with one or more 
01 all of die 4 ,,1 sid has, it is Jimvn that die Tsib&gdid likewise 
noE be identified with one oi die skamilws dius. 

(aj whether rijpa or vedani or sauna or saukhire ur 
vinEamt is Tndmgjtii? 

(b) w Jicdier T. is in ropa* mfrma etc, 

(c) whetfier T, k son ictlung different hum mpa or 
vcJana etc, 

(J) whether tupa, ved'ana etc. aM taken together arc T. 

(e) whether T. ls devoid of mpi, vedana ccCh (artlpl + 
qvedana* j sauna. asamkliaro K avirin.inn)* 
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The answer to each of tlie^c questions evidently Could be 
nothing hut no h'cldm* 

What the SiimyattA Ntkaya has laid down by a few simple 
sratcmetics has been elaborated into a whole diaper 1 in tlur 
Aiddhya mik*urttf+ Nagarpina (hence forth abbreviated as N.) 
commences (die diaper) widi the: statement that, if rhe existence 
of transmigrating beings (bhaudiamiati) in reality be proved 
then onh the reality of the Tach5gata fc the perfect Buddha, die 
saviour of the world, can be C5tjbhshcd« but as the former* is not 
proved, the existence yf die Tathagata cannot be established. 
It must be shown that the 

(a) Tadiagata is die same as die skandlusL ot 

(b) T. is different from the skandhus: or 

(c) T. is in die ikatidlm; or 

(J) die skandhas ate in ot 

(c) T. is possessed of skiiidhas {/ii mdlmin), bye as none of 

these arc true* and so there is no T in reality* 

is 7\ the Siime &$ the skandhdS? 

N. first takes up the proposition that the T. is something 
pure and indescribable and is identical with the shndhas. There 
are two sets of skandhas, one being die usual five viz., rftpii, 
Vfddtu:, Mtrtfttj, jrf fpskiri and vijfrjnd and die other, the five 
dJi.irmas which make one :i Buddha viz., stL r uimadbi, f>f4jhH t 
Uimttkfi and v'tmrtLt rfH^ndddr^na. As the farter set of skandhas 
is not found in oil beings (itvyapakd), lie Likes tip the question 
of identity of the first see of skanrlha.s, rEpa> vedana etc. with 
die T-, and points out rhe ahimdidcs, to which this identity 
would lead. He argues thus: 


i Ch. XXII: TjthdfiJUpJriLici 
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(i) If fire be taken as identical vnth fi rewood r or Buddha 
with upiidina ( = .4 kindling i.c., elements which make :m indivb 
dual) ilien die doer, and die dung done, become one. 

(ie) ll Buddha (j.e., the Atman of pure being) be idcntjol 
vvirh skandhas, then Buddha (or pure Arrmri) would Ik: aubjetre 
to origination and destruction 1 

h, T r different fmm the jhnJLtj? 

N. then ass ei mes that t. is diflcrcnr from die sk and has, and 
points out die absurd sties, to wlm.Ii dus aksumptioii would lead. 
He says : 

(i) If lire be different from firewood, fire could exist without 
ilie firewood. Again not being di'pcrkitiit on any other material, 
ir does not require to be ignited. Ir would be selfnexistent, prov¬ 
ing thereby the futility of cxer^on (irambha-vdiyartksm). 
Analogously it may be said that Buddha and ttpadim being 
drffercnr, Buddha is devoid of upada^it. so he k causeless and is 
itlf-caisrcnc from this ir follows that no exertion is needed to 
become a Buddha. 

(dj If Buddha be different from die skandhas. he would be 
devoid of the ckiracrensties of the skantlhas. 3 

ir follows rlien chat ^kandhas cannot be different (vyatirikt*) 
from die T. Now, when skandhai and T. are not different 
entities* the other propositions, viz., skandhas are in T +1 T, is in 
skandhas or T. is possessed of skandhas, fall to die ground, for 
these relations cm exist only hetween two distinct entities. 

Thus, Nagirjuna by the line of reasoning rtdttctto ad 
abiurduMt establishes that the Tathagara can ncidicr be proved 


i Sll Ah tV., p. nn 1 1 i/tfrj, pp. 85, 89 f. 

fhrtf., p. for detailed treatment, Jtie in/fif, pp, %h 
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co be identical with the skandhas nor different from them, and 
hence there is no Tathagata—die Tathagata wliich is popularly 
supposed co be the ultimate perfect state of beings. At the same 
time Nagarjuna adds, there is no transmigrating being ( bbava - 
samtati ), who is supposed to become the Tathagata ultimately. 

Does T. exist relatively? 

N. then says that it may be contended by some that though 
it has not been possible to establish the existence of T. directly, 
it may be done, at least, indirectly (para bbava tab) by proving the 
existence of the upadanas, and T. as their image. But this also 
is shown untenable by N. by the application of reductio ad 
absurdum thus: 

Against the argument that the existence of T. can be proved 
at least as a reflection of pure skandhas similar to the image 
of an object on a mirror, Nagarjuna advances the following 
arguments : 

(a) That which appears by depending on something else, 
e.g. the reflection on a mirror is andtma (substanceless) and 
whatever is andtma is unreal (nihsva bbava). Hence, there is no 
ground for holding that the so-called T. exists in reality. 

(b) Again, if T. had been really existent, then only it 
would have been possible to establish the separate existence 
(parabbdva) of skandhas by showing their apartness (paratvam) 
from T. As it has been already proved T. is non-existent by 
its own nature ( svabbdvatah ), the question of separate existence 
(para-bbdva) of skandhas cannot arise, so it is futile co argue 
that the existence of T. can be proved at least indireedy (para¬ 
bbdva tab) with reference to the skandhas, with which paratva 
(apartness) and hence parabbdvatva (separate existence) of T. is 
out of the question. 
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An object must have either an enitenoi uf in own (/tvtfiJLv) 
*r of lea>t, its existence can tie established wirli reference ro some 
richer iliaiig (jMrfbhtiVfi) but T. lias neither; lienee a how can T 
he said to be real. 

Do&s T. become apparent by mt&nf of sksndbaj? 

Now, it may lie contended tint T. Is nor rn he spoken uf 
■is identical with, or different from* the skandhos; he is knot'll 
only on account (nfidiye) of the sk-indhos, 1 * 3 Nugatjum rephes 
rhac rhe posinon al.wj is nor tenable, the reason being rhne ic 
implies the cxistcfitc of T, as prior to, and distinct from, 
mk and has; ind Urn T. had the dc-indhiK Lifer on. just as wc say, 
Devadatta exists and he later on acquires wealth* From ail 
considerations, the Conclusion that is arrived ar is that T, can¬ 
not have an existence before he has token up the ^rndtu:-, i.c, T 
Iil cannot ousi uncaused [nnt4piubtyji) f for that would again give 
rise to the fallacy that things can originate without cause. That 
svhid? does not cxisr at all/ how can it tike up something 
else/ in this c.isc. the skuiidhav {iipjdjiuu). 

From the above it fallows that a thing, which is not uken 
up by something die, cannot be regarded as ttpaditiA, N. say*; 
now rh.it it !us been established rH.it T. was non-exigent before 
tin nrfjuisition of ikandhas, and rh.ir T-. in fact, did nut take 
np the ik and has. then, is it proper to regard j thing as 3 cause 
of some oilier thing even if the latter due* not receive die former 

i The object „f dir oppiriemi uf jNfagirjuru 11 io say dial T 

edsta for ^ L n only when lu ukr*. np die ^grcifaiH {iiidmibdji) t 

hr bfcomei uppjrum IU MS, 

-i Org, fiowtr in the $ky„ *ti» of a barren wunun. 

3 J mt ® k h mcaninglL-« in %iy dui die /lower in die iky bat 
red potali. 

ii 
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(rn some shape or other), HctlCc, the slumjlus should not Ijc 
regarded as the cauac of T, A dung wlicti not taken tip by 
something else carmut Ik: called vpadiina (cause) of the latter; 
hi die -ibscncrc o! such cause (rapirdiiiw)* rheric can be nothing ns 
producer (ufudii r) nut of that cause. As there is nothing 
without subsoil rial cause there can be no 

Tach5gawJ 

The T* + when examined iti the five-fold way (i,e identity, 
difference etc,). has been shown as neither existing by itself [jvj- 
IbxLdtah), nor with reference to the xkandha* { ~ upadanat). (i,c + 
ptirMludi-ih). Moreover the sk.indhas themselve* ire non-exist¬ 
ent- because they are dependency originated (pr<ilhyt+**mu$' 
pamMvii^. i 2 Tlieit existence also cannot be established indirectly 
(prt rdbhauat&h) r that is, by their relation to something else, e.g, 
die upHiIitr. I lie existence ol tipJddnii ts not jiossibic wit hoot 
an agent (MfiJitr). Even if the existence of the agent (tipadxlr) 
Ih: assumed, how can the reality of a dung be established by 
showing us relation to die agent (or originator} when the thing 
itself is nofi-exisrenc which N, has shown in die chapter oil 
start-(t/MparJlfS. Nagarjuna thus concludes that diere is neither 
ttpidin* nor upjdHtr/' 

We need not follow’ Nagarjuna any hurdler, fat he passe? 
next to the abstruse conception o£ Sunyalib which is beyond our 

i Tins may be cleared by the following simile: Earth b normally 
the material cause of i jar. But unless a quantity of earth if taken up 
and convened into a jut, it cannot be coital die cau%c of ibe jar. Wfieii 
tfiirih icni.nr^. i lh utilised, if ik not die marena] came of die jm ami die 
exhtrnec of ihc far cannot be averted. From tlib N.V conclusion is 
that dmc n neither the normal cause nor the ^r. 

2 Fur dc laded argLimmi.* ice At I V. di r IV, 
j M. Vr. pp. 4^0-1: 
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scope hetc. He is not satisfied with establishing his 
pome diat there is no Tarliagaca the [person—a fact accepted by 
die Huiayimsts, he goes further and shows that there arc no 
skandkis. the existence of which is ad marred by the Hinayanhrs. 

Both die Hinayanists and the Mahay an isrs .igree in holding 
that there is no persisting enriry {puAgdL rj in a being aparr from 
the j kjm!flits, and any question about the existence of the 
T.irhagata after I us p:iismg away really raises the issue whether 
there is any persisting enney in a Wing, and whether that entity 
continues to exist after the herng [5 Thoroughly cleansed of his 
impurities and p:tiScx away for ever. To put it in .mother way, 
does the entity (ptuigdta) cxisr in Nirvana eccmalJy* or norP 
As both die Hinayamscs and the MaMyarusts deny the existence 
of that entity—the personality of beings; both refuse to give any 
answer to the tjnotion whether dierc is Tathlgata (the person) 
after he lias pissed away, for a tjnesnon like Aar cannot Arise 
and hence any answer, if givm, would l>c misleading, 1 and so 
it 1.1 safer .md better to leave it as rft tyiitto or dmrtMcanlyjt. 


1 It ilmLild be reaiembertd tli*u Njgfrjuna denies die existence uf 
Taihlgan the pctwii but not of Tadiata nr £unyjtj p fnr an expedition 

nl wlnicli ice my Aiprtij iff AfjhayJtiM BntfMnMm r pp. j: i+jri^. 

To the Hira.iyjnbtf, Tkcrivadim jjilJ SarviiuvjJitts, Nirvliu rsw u 
hut s- devoid rd my individuality, h is like ike sea of one cane, one 
colour ctr mil in which -jU mers nf Jilfcpfut n,mits, colours, tastes lose 
lheir individual duramen. 


CHAPTER VII 

rxXfKlMi OF AN ATT A 

Ma\[ of thu defines discussed in die previous two duplets 
relare cn rhe notions uumm among the imperfect IWd fusts and 
die fWvBuddhwrs about die nature of die soul uhI it^ cjiistcncc- 
Buddhism wholly denies die existence of the soul which u per¬ 
manent. immaculate, un a fleered by karma, anti in diis denial 
(j + c. fudgaUnairUmyd) there is no different: of opinion between 
die Hfnayiuists and the Mabiyini^s* The Pah tcxt> aver time 
die belief in die existence oi tliu semi, or in other words K the 
heresy of individuality (*J IkiyjJittbf) is due to the niis-ipprehen- 
sion E of one of the five Idmi dhis as soul in the following (onr 
ways; 

i Patjsambbldimtgg* (f. pp. 1^3-150) rxp)nin* huw ilus inw- 
appuJictuion happen*- It say^ liiat .1 person* wilik meditating 
jame times conceives ot 

(i) the objttt oE‘ medimien (t,g, pa$b*vikafi?w, m/dhr- 

stna t pjtakMw ifj identical with liilmdl ic. iItc abject nf ikbcJitauun it 
he and he ii the object *d meditation. It u tike identify mg (,tdtNty*tm) 

I III- flaniL- (of j burning Limp) with its enfour [y3 &£i ujiiish. vantu* 

jj jtfrf ifji k 

(ii) die khainlliiii ns belonging tu the lelf frifti WKpetut tajtftx*} jip| 

II some say dwe a tree and its shadow arc twp Kpomte c&Kttks and 
that one bdongS to the Other (ruL-iibo intiy* thlyZya ihlyauj); 

H die khjmib.u a* existing in die self fatum wp*tm frtttjv) just 
23 &nc would ijy that (knm and sincll are separate aiut rise smell is in 
Use flrwcr gandbo tmdsmim fwpph ,r etc); 

(Iv) the Mi.trdhas is the container nf the self as a casket is nf n 

jewel. 
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(i) scti 11 rhc note xu rupa, or vcd-ini of meui! or 

sajikEm j„ or vsnfiin.il (Vaptf/rc cll. 

(ii) Litcj ts psscssed of mpa etc, 1 2 * * 5 (nifdtfrfflteni ere. Mttdnjm 
M mdrUffMSdU) 

(iilj in atta cEicrc is rupa ct e. (dttauj mpftm ere. janurtif- 

pdisati) 

(iv) fttri b in tipi ere. (riipdui?i™ etc iHWJidin /jjtjjjjm- 

!e appear* from the discourse in die rhac 

among the five khandlia*, uinfiaftA wa* more often identified with 
rffi.i or fivd than die celt, bin no such distinction is noticeable 
in die N[Liyas> At a cmiequcntc of the identification of MU 
wiiJi one of the component* of a beings by die nun Buddhists* 
the LHb avei that it cm be classified like the beings into three 
types 1 thus. 

(1) msJ nf beings of the lower worlds, viz*, from Avici tu 

Paean im min is gross fpfSritd^ 

(2) ditd ol beings of tile woflils from P.iduuujlwnabhnnu 
in Akanit^brabmalofca is mdnomdyd* i.c. fc material but very 
subtle like die nund, «inel 



1 t-it —do- live khmuQuo, vi/ dip-i, v«lanJ p *jnua« -aoktiarl 
aid vjfmlna. 

2 In the M Vr. p. 431 and dn where il w diown dm the 
jnitappfthciMion happens in five ways, the fifth kin*; ilur the 

w some riling diffentu from the ikantibM. die first four being die mne 
ad luted abuve- 

* p. Sd. 

,{ DfjyM b p, 195: see al^» the erspnaennuy; mi AjirtrfjwAtrjrtiir. 

5 Oji rik j = Hu pi r.i I tj m mall ibh udko k.rl id iii k.i rjJ ura» bha kkl 1 n. 
fi Manotruya s* Rup3 numoouiyo m bb j aigo-paocangJ dutiiiulfiyCL 
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(3) attd of beings of die worlds from Akasanancayatana- 
brahmaloka to Nevasannanasannayatana-brahmaloka is arfipa 1 2 
{non-material). 

According to the Buddhists, attd docs not exist, it is only a 
word of common usage 3 and does not correspond to any real entity, 
hence no question should arise as to its existence, not to speak 
of its identification with one of the khandhas. 

The Milindapanba raises the question whether attd is some¬ 
thing different from the khandhas and whether it is an active 
agent living within the body and acting through the organs of 
sense. This is refuted by Nagasena by the argument that as its 
activity ceases when the organs of sense cease to work, so it can¬ 
not be said to have a separate and independent existence of its 
own. 1 

The Pali texts refuse to .admit the existence of anything in 
a being besides the five khandhas. Life (;7tw), according to 
them, is dependent on dyu (span of life), usmd (heat) and 
vinndna (vital principle) just as the sound of a conch-shell has no 
existence of its own, but is dependent on the blower, his exer¬ 
tion; and die wind blown into it. 4 

In his works, Nagarjuna also takes up the same position as 
indicated in the Pali texts, and proceeds in his own way to show 
that dtman is not the same as one of the skandhas nor has it a 
separate and independent existence of its own apart from the 
skandhas. The stanzas on the point in the Madhyamakdvatdra 5 
run thus: — 

1 Arupa=Arupi sannamayo. 

2 High a, I, p. 202: lokasamarina lokaninittiyo lokavoliaraloka- 
pannattiyo; cf. Al. Vr. t p. 345: namamatrakam evatmanam. 

3 Aldindapanha, pp. 55, 86. 

4 Digba, II, p. 338. 


5 See M. Vr. t p. 434. 
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falfS Sw *rnt 

nfrrt fe^tt EQrifiTi^ ^RTm. i 
^TijTR^T ^1 ? E'-VI ^ 

w=^ + - Wm n 

j Hie soul is not in the skanJhas nor arc the skanJlus In 
die souI: had they ($oul and sk;mdhus) Ikcii separate* then one 
lidding die other could have been imagined; hut as there is no 
atprntciiea* between die soul and the skandhas* the statement 
that one holds the other is pure imagination (he. false).] 

STTrTfl SJFTmiffT 

w\fw k *?r*n * 

^ irtxrrsT 

wm: *it ti 

[As die soul is not made of nipa (marrcr)d its existence 
canmii be admitted, and for the same reason, ic came* be said 
dial die soul possesses attributes of ns owfi ^yattvSrih'frpayffga). 
li the soul and riipa he regarded as separate, then the relation 
between rhe will and rfipn would he like the cowherd and Jus 
cows and if rhey arc regarded as nor separate (jWW* r), 
die soul would he made of rupx hence neither identity (frfttuj) 5 
nor difference (dnjjtL'a) of the Mini and die akandlus can be 
established. | 

All die controversies about /tui whether in die Pah texts 
or hi the wotted of Nagarjuna rest on die fact that the eons* 
rituenc.s of a being, if analysed, cannot be shown lo have 

1 Rfipa here a bo n not form bur nutlfcn h is referring to the 
>skiriulli4ls an gqarial by j concrete irssuince. The rrm-d^nom given 
line are in the light «f their Tibetan renderings Sc* Sidibyrnfit* 
WuJr* [Tibei.tn «!.), p i%; -V l 7 *- f- 43fi hi- » 

2 Ike M IV, P 439: t.iuva—ekarva. 
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anything called ioul, apart from ihr five skarulh^ which in- 
elude, as they do t all the elements that compse a being. 

Two lines of argument 

The BiiJdlusu therefore take to ttvu lines of atgumenri 
xtx.t that the sou! should either !*c identical -j.itl? one nr more 
ur ail oF the skatidhto, or he wholly different from chi: sk.mdhas. 
die stock P.ili expression tar chi* is (4W fiudm Um sartnun or 
anHititt jhutm /tnnar/i laiiram, The Pill texts assert without 
giving sufficient reasons, that both the above propositions arc 
wrong' (micctridtiihl), while Nflgaijuna has recourse to his usual 
hue of reasoning, vir., mindly ,nl absurdum ro show that ii 
it ahsnrj to suppose ,1 relation of nJmrity or difference between 
tfw Soul acid the alunttha*. We shall stare litre concisely 
N jglfjtin a s argumcn rs: 

kir is the "<he basis of the sense of I -new 

{Ko yam) itmi nSmeti yo'hmkiravisayab) ? Jt should he either 
the shandhas themselves {skattJbttVtbhSva) or something apart 
Fmm rhe skandli.xs [shmdhat/ytthiliU). Thar is. the relation 
tie twee! i the rout and die dandhm should be either one of 
identity {ekatua) or difference (any ,«(«). Both these positions 
according to Nagarjtina, arc untenable on die gtound: 

'‘Him ifc >T^XTi|f-effqiiTrnpi^ i 

srf* J^5f^Ff7H«sjnrr: n 

JJi.jun.in be tlic same as the sJcandlus, it would he subject 
to origin and destruction, again if ir be different from the 

r in the cue of tnydva again, ihr question of die relation uf 
lilt container and dir contained {idbfrt S&ey*) arises. viz., whether 
Aimm is in die dundbas r. r il, c sfcntOiu an in the Atman, Sir j,nu>. 
p. fl.j; also Mvynl.. p. jo8. 
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skandhas ic would be wirhmtt die characteristics appertaining to 
(lie skindhas (ph»A. pohi mUbtm. Aid med. pat %«').] 1 

Hence, it is not possible tu establish any relation of tdcnnry 
or difference between the will and the sLindhas. 

(i) ldeni,fiction o\ the Soul with the Sktndbat bow fatty? 

Tlie following ate some of die untenable position! di.it 
would arise by die identification of atmuii with the sLindlus; — 

(a) irman, winch had no existence before, comes Into 
l*iiig p so ir becomes an object constituted (kwh*) md hence 
impermanent. but atman is regarded by the opponents as un- 
COftStitnred farfaaj and permanent; 

(b) at man requires a creator but a creator of ami an, apart 
from die arms irtelf, is not known. If die atman be conceived 
as the creator of itself, then the contingency arises that die 
woild lias a beginning and that a being which did not cxisr 
before can appear, and so atm an becomes cotudtuted {krutkti)'* 

(c) acman originates without any cause (lamhhilto pipy*, 
he tubby Jf u be said dl.ic an nan Itad no existence Iscfore and 
dietc was no crearor, and then if ns present existence be admitted, 
ir would be admitting origination of an object without cause, 
but this is not permissible;* 

f *0 acman lias momentary origination and destruction like 
the skandhas or upadjiu-shandius, hut that is rmr acceptable;* 

r M Vr„ p . 340 3 .1/ Vr., p, =8t. 

J M. Vr., p, 581, 

4 Further, at the moment jii« preceding Nirviru, the dectnie- 
tiun and oHgmaiitin of iuna would take place according to the doctrine 
'*f nomentj) y ceiurnte {tt.inii-jritU}. If die ajjrnr his trai iloiruyiil. 
nh.1 is It ifur enjoys the fruit? The contingency that arises is ihar 
one am anil 41m:her enjoys the fruit*. 


13 
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(c) upadana (the material cause) and upadatr (the agent) 
become one. Upadana requires an agent in order that it may 
be given a shape. If die agent be the same as upadana, dien it 
would lead to die oneness ( a iky am ) of the agent and the thing 
produced by the agent, c.g. between the feller of the tree and the 
tree, the potter and the pot, the fire and the firewood; but this 
is not admissible; 1 

(f) atman is many like the skandhas; 

(g) there is no contradistinction (yaiparityam) between the 
characteristics of matter (dravya) and those of atman; 

(h) atman is extinct ( uccheda ) in nirvana. 

Thus, it follows that it is futile to establish between the 
atman and the skandhas a relation of identity (ekattva) or difference 
(anyatva ), or to give atman the attributes of permanency 
( nityatva ) or impermancncy (< anityatva ). To say that atman 
is permanent ( nitya ) or impermanent (anitya) would make one 
either a Sasvatavadin or an Ucchcdavadin, both of which views 
are condemned in the Buddhist texts in unequivocal terms. 
Therefore, atman should not be identified with the skandhas 
( upaddna-skandhas ). 

(ii) Distinguishing the Soul from the Skandhas how faulty? 

Having asserted that atman cannot be identified with the 
skandhas, Nagarjuna takes up the counterproposition, viz., 
whether atman is different from the skandhas ( skandha - 
vyatiriktah ), and shows the absurdities to which this would again 
lead : 

(a) If atman be different from the skandhas, then it must 
not have the characteristics of the dependently originating 


i Al. Vr., p. 576. 
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jfcaniftiay, via** origin, concmufty and destruction (//rpiJ/i-jfAfn- 
A? these characteristics are absent in atman k 
hcrng different from die skandhuw and as it Is said to be nor 
dcpendcntly originated, therefore It must Le admitted that it is 
non-ex being like the sky-flftWcr, fur no Je fins Lion can be offered 
of such .Ttman. It can only be pointed out as the basis of the 
senw of I-new* 

(b) Again each of the file skandluii possesses somc'character- 
hues oF their own, e,g, nlpa jH)ssc.vics the cliaractcnscic of taking 
forms fmptfrwj, 1 vedani □ c l%J sanijn.i rh:it ol asccrrainmg rhe 
cause oi direct perception (dnukhattgnimH^dgrahufM) and vijuana 
of having detailed knowledge of objects. If ItfUAn be dis¬ 
tinguished from the standbys as vijtmna is done from rupa, darn 
it should have sortie diaraacristic* of its own r c.g. s ir would Ise 
so me thing like mind (eh u) as djaiinguidicd from matter (rUpa). 
If Et> special dmraeicn we* be denied, ic is meaningless ro say 
rtac it h,is existence as something different from the stand has. 

Ir may be contended dm die non-Buddhists attribute to 
lemon sonic characteristic* which arc different fcom those oi die 
skandhas, vise*, that Jrtnart i> not an agent, but an enjoy tr of 
fruits, attHhutcleSs and inactive; it is only when ic takes some- 
thing of the world (prakrU) as support then only icis discinc' 
lions are known* 6 

Nigarjitrtdj conclusion 

NagfixjLUia is not prepared to accept the ennremion of the 
non-BudJJlists that .1 perfectly pure .irman exists without the 
skandhas, on the ground that any analysis of rhe constmicnrs 
uf a being does Ilf;: furnish ns with any proof about its indo 

t At V>„ p„ { n: tf, nippjiuLakkh .imjfii nipmu. mp** die object 
jjuJ immimait oi nirupoiia. 3 A|, V>. p, ^44. 
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pendent existence. It has, according w N,» for its basis a nitre 
notion, to which the non 41 udJhi.it* have attributed existence and 
fjuiGtks, 

So he says chat tine characteristics, winch the iiondhiddhisEs, 
attribute to atm an, ace not based im die actual conception of 
the form of atman (mi it/mrpata jlmitndnmpdl^hhyit). They do 
hoc understand the real basis of die notion of lemon; it is a mere 
ccriii. Thong] i they cannot establish anyth ing + yec* out of feat, 
they recede from even die conventional mi eh and become cot- 
tangled in pure conjectures, and being thus deluded* diey conceive 
of an Stiiuin and attribute to ir snnie characteristics. NEgirjuna 
dien tjnotes a few verses giving his own idea ol the acmarv I Ic 
says: Just as on account of a mirror, an image* which n not 
teal, is seen* so also on account of die t band has, the notion 
of J-ncis, winch is unreal, arises/ As without a m if tor* Mi 
image is not seen, so without die conglomeration of elements 
(sltondhjj)* die notion of J-rtess Aocs not arise* 2 

The topic of dnxtid forms the subject-matter of Buddha F < 
second discourse to his five comrades ( Vin. I, pp* 13 14) and 
constitutes die keynote of Buddlusm. In this discourse, when 
Buddha denied die existence of i.c., of any permanent 

substance apart from the Eic cannot be expected to 

solve the 'mJeterminable' fwyitdta) problems, as all of them 
hinge on nature and existence of atta. 

1 Hie iinulc u: I mintage eu a mirror^ sk:mti}ui=mira*\ 

a M. Vr P . 345 i 

r *tm^! m*m faifailq fi^n* & 

^■rar*r 1 *r ^ nrm a 

tot*w*r rati I n n 

TlieK L vrrsci served to remove the avjtlyi of AnaruJa arid made 
him an Aihat. 


CHAPTER VIII 

APPEARANCE OF BUDDHA 


Far away from the din and bustle of the chief cities of 
Rajagrha and Sravasti, Kausambi and Ujjeni appeared in a rather 
secluded place on the borders of Nepal (Himavantapasse, Digba, 
I, 92) amidst the hills at Kapilavastu 1 the lonely figure of 
Siddhartha Gautama, the only son of the chieftain of the Sakya 
clan—a clan too proud of their birth and zealous about their 
purity of descent. 2 This gifted son of the Sakyas in accordance 


1 A place subject to the authority of the king of Kosala. See 
fataka, IV, 145; Mahavastu, II, p. 199. 

2 They arc often criticised as marrying their own sisters for main¬ 
taining the purity of blood. Sec Jataka, V, 413; Digba I, p. 92; 
Alahavastu , I, p. 351; Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 22. 
Mahavastu, I, p. 348; Beal, op. at., p. 23. Alahavamsa, II, 16-24 gi ycs 
the following lineage: 

Alahasammata 

Several successors of Okkakavamsa (cf. Digha , I, 92). 


Jayascna 


I 


Sihahanu (=Kaccana) Vasodhara Ahjana (=Yasodhara) Kaccana 


Dcvadahasakka of Devadaha 

I 


Suddhodano and his 4 brodicrs | | | [ 

(=Maya and Pajapati) Maya Pajapati Dandapani Suppabuddha 
and two sisters ' ‘ (=Amita) 

Amita & Pamita 


Siddhartha 

Rahula (=Bhaddakaccana) 


Bhaddakaccana Dcvadatta 
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with the traditional custom acquired die ,irts rli.it behoved die 
soiss uf tile nobility of the ckni> and seen ted for him die due re¬ 
cognition as a prince of physical valour and prowess* Me was 
given in marriage to die daughter of another chieftain of the 
same dm. He lived with her a few years of case and luxury 
and had a son named Rahul, a. During die adulcseencc period of 
StddhattLi. the iakyas, it teems, were pasting through peace fid 
times, living on their own agricultural producT, die troubles 
having been encountered by them a few years Inter after the retire- 
mcnr of Siddhardu* 1 Ir is not unofeen the ease in India or ehc 
where chat all the luxuries of die world cannot bring peace of 
mind ro a few. die giants among men* who feel an inward im¬ 
pulse to east away to winds the dungs that give pleasure to the 
average mind and hanker after die unknown and die unknow¬ 
able. Prince Siddhardia was one oi these few. He preferred m 
eschew' his dear wife and newly bom bribe, his kingly pimp and 
power to embrace site lonely life of a recluse, living on fruits or 
the gifts of charitably disposed persons- Inspire of all the re- 
moustranco and reasonings of Ids father's messengers, he refused 
cn return to home fife, 3 The tmdiiiuii says that lie took to this 
enxir.se when he was only twenty nine, and fur six year* he 
roamed about, fitting at the feet of one readier or nnodicr, 

i We have imums of iwo of dieir feuds. One was with die 
Koliyaj, for thr right of drawing wqirr from rlu- river KoIiiiip fit dib 
fetid LSmldfia In ter varied and bj-Quglli □liuut tail .1 mu. aide settlement 
(latdka, V, 413}. The other was with ViJmjjhlw, who pctidly rsti«r- 
minutcd the Slkya^ Jur giving the vbvc-girl Va^bhukhattiya, h h 
mother, in nuningc m hb farhc* king Pawttadi of Kosala and for 
insulting him when be paid bh hm visit to Kqpilavanlm {/jijfcj. [V, 

M$U 

i Fur devils, *c* tk.nl. up dl . pp. i6^-8. 
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and imbibing from them ail that he could gather. It is said, 
that he left the palace at the dead of night* trowed the rerri- 
rorics of the £aky.is h the Koliyas and ihe Mall..is and reached the 
Anuvnineya town of die Mauicyas at dawn, 1 He visited the her- 
of ,1 Sakyan Rrahmani, of a female ascetic Pa dm a also a 
Hrihmanh of Brahnuirsi lh ivaca, and of Raj. i ha. son of Datnrsa a 
" I lien fie readied the city of VjiBli, in the suburb of 

which wat situated die hermitage of Arlda Kaiam.i (= P:Lli 

Aiada Kaliiiia). He joined rhe band £>l disciples whose number 
was three hundred at the time and within a short time, by die 
appliestpi of his strong will (chjnd if), energy self- 

recollected ness medi ration [$am 2 dbi) and mcellccnon 

(prjpu), lie attained the ^kiitCdnyAyaUn^ stage, which,, in the 
Biiddhiir !>ooks, is placed in the Arfip-iioka and counted as the 
last hut one (kc% scvendi) s&mapatli leading to Nin/dna^ tn this 
stage also he was unable to visualize die Truth—the Reality, the 
end of misery. He rhrn left Vaisali. tame to lujagthi and stopped 
all alone at the Pflndava hill. On die following morning donning 
tin hi\ yellow robe and raking his bowl, be entered Rajagfhfl by 
the Tapoda gate for begging alms. Here at his residence on 
die Pandava hill, he was met by his old friend king Bimbisara t 
who in age was senior to Gautama by five years . 1 Politely reject¬ 
ing the offer of Buiibisarj of sharing his kingdom with him. the 

i , lb p* 195 £ mentions only the hmiHMgc of 

Va^Kfflva; Lxfofti l ■ r/jwi. p. i?.?: #T i hfirwUiTUfc 1 *i 1*11*3 

■rtnitWtirsnjH^ rr% 11a » 

1 Vixitr^ p, 2$- 

I Vh t , pp. feuding to Arad a. physical aJttl mental 

di^nplirtc lead to stage winds is idcniical with 

NirUdiid. Src Eit*aJ, np cit , p. IJI 

■ lieaL op fU* t p* 177 t ; R 36. 
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ascetic Gautama paid .1 visit 10 die Rmlraka Rjtii.ip is Era's hermi¬ 
tage in the outskirts of H^agrha. 1 On enquiry he learnt that 
R mink a could ri*e to die eighth wniipra, Njiivasitmifiiftisdwt- 
jnjyxteTM, die one higher than tbit readied by Arada Knl^ma, 
bur k was still all attainment confined to the constituted world" 
(4mfa) and nor transcendental (lok&tUra) leading to peace and 
rest, dbt end of misery* the ultimate Nirvana, Impressed by ha 
extraordinary ability in attaining the Naii'4ftiip}fiiit*idtpjrt£yAS4ttti 
stage within a comprativdy shore turn and little exertion, five 
Brahman a followers ot Rudraka preferred tn totlow Gautama. 
With them he went to G iya and stopped ar the Gayalirsa hiJL' 
WJuJc dwelling here it struck him that as witli two pieces of wet 
wood one cannot produce fire however briskly he may rub them, 
so also with mend valuta ted with kdMtf (desires) one t.innor realize 
the highest truth however severe he may be in ^lf-mortifications* 
On splf-cxaniination he found that Im mind was free from k£ffi4* 
He then proceeded to Uruvilva-Stnapacigrima, and was much 
pleased at the sight of the river Nairafijnm with water reaching 
tlie edge of the banks covered hy shrubs and trees and used as a 
pasture fur liie cattle. He observed" that lie was born at a time 
when die five kinds of wrong views {pantaLmyd) were pre¬ 
valent. The people of Ids time were obsessed with the notion of 

1 Ltl Vis , p J 43 . 

2 Lai. Vu. t p. 344. #v?rrct 

3 In tJu Lata* Viitm* (pp. 24S ff-J a fuO account b given of Hu 
ngorwui ascetic practice^ eh Aldjjhimj Nikaya, pp, 77 S The com¬ 
panion will .itar'j ^haw die relation between the Pair and SamkilT Yenunu 
of ihe Tripirjkj 

4 Cf Beak flp «!.. p. i^5- 

5 Id. Vi, , p, *# See dipffif, p. 70: "Sakyamiini c;irx in 10 
exisTfnK when one of the five K*f*yd* {KJpA'^iya, i 4 iiudi, UtUk, 
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the existence of soul, believed in the attainment of purity 
by means of physical tortures, restriction of food, utterance of 
mantras, or salutation of the gods and other sacred objects, and 
sought for heaven in the next life by ritualistic practices, and so 
forth. With a view to convince the world that the severest ascetic 
practices were of no avail, he for six years went through all the 
unthinkable physical tortures known as duskaracaryas 1 of the 
Bodhisattva. He then decided to take food and make his body 
strong in order to be able to practise the dhyanas, of which he 
had already a foretaste while he was only a boy, 2 and which he 
believed would lead him to Nirvana. For changing his method, 
he was deserted by his five Brahmana followers who went away 
to Benares to continue their rigorous ascetic practices. He 
accepted the food offered by Sujata and took his scat under the 
Bodhi tree to try his own method. He entered into the dhyanas 
one by one, rising to the fourth 1 when he acquired the six super¬ 
natural powers,' the knowledge of the destruction of his impurities 
(dsravaksayajndna ), of the causal chain leading to birth and 
misery in this world, 5 and of the four dryasatyas .* By a momentary 

drsttk., ayah.) or the sixty-two wrong views like nityam astiti ndstiti 
tat has ti ndsti prevailed.'* 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 81, 246; Mahdvastn, III-, p. i}}; Mdtnda- 
panha, p. 284. 

2 Lai Vis., p. 263: Wtflfftftl Cf. Mahavastu. II, 

p. 144. 

3 Ibid., p. 343. For die four dhyanas, see infra. 

4 Ibid., pp. 344-5. For the abhijhas, sec infra. 

5 Ibid., pp. 346-350. For details of the Pratityasamutpada, see infra. 

6 See Aspects, p. 206. The four aryasatyas are expanded thus in 
the Lai Vis., pp. 348-9: 

[ = qrw, w*, ?fe ] 
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il.uli ul (.lie light nf knowledge {eLsatuksan^anjityu114 }*). 1 he 
realised ilit JJodlit. Tin thirit for wor.lly objects, wrong views. 
imntiririt!i, Jiindrunccv, vdl-iuiid'H were ail ilisp ilcd in him and 
lu now Fully realised rhe sameness cjL all things {tIfutfiMUthail), 2 
she limit of existences {bhuukoU)^ die universe (Mhumadh^Ui) 
a.> ak> its livings some of which proceeding dung the right prh 
(jdifiy *t£ tv/miyAtd^ some ;ilong die wrong (mi thy it t VitniyAtd) and 
mat sail wavering between right and wrong (ampri*)** iking 
established in the TfthjftJtagfirhkit — the scat of all latklgau*. 
he opened die gates to die haven of Nirvafut, the city of Sarua- 
jfiata (omniscience) for all those who were sail in farm of igno¬ 
rance and Impurities. He became a Joiu^ grown m the tank oi 
knowledge, w ml fated by d ie eight lok&dbtifmtii* He was filted 
wiili compassion which helped the rapid growth ol die seeds of 
kHUkmftkSy the sprouts of h\uldhk (faith) and bjeriy he became 
die distributor of the fruits o£ vimukli (emancipation)/ 

oil tffltjT, ^r=TOniitn*ii qfwii 

ftii) Whjiii;. 

,44 in I vj ora with thn other iturn r,f ihr furniiiU nf the \aw t#f ojutanon, 
and lastly 

fv-J si*N, nw®a^ ^tTwfaTCin: f afomt i 

From the above, it is evident that the arydsdtyas indicate tbe four 
aspects of a ilung. vii # die dong* its origin, its decay and the way to 
iw decay, i s , ?:&, ^erts^:, y. iflfatintlfaii ! trliiq*| j 

i Cl /Jjm *Hrpr, 11 

i & i Thor arc rrrmi fninmao in Makiyanttiii jiicl rardy fmrnd 
in Hircayona restv. 

4 Z>/ Vji, m pp jji. 4uo; cF. LirtkrttsthiM 

§ Thr eight an: toMo dfriiAo yiin pdsdms* W nda tMdm 

Jh likl.'jr, 2 . 

6 jLj/ Tij., pp 
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After Achieving lux object, for seven day* he entered into the 
Pr~tyihawyiihei'i<sm<>itiii' enjoying die bliss of Nirvana. In the 
second week lie walked to and fm. cogitating over ull die worlds 
(tr(sahvwmjhasjhdirdoljt!i>jtti\, in die third, lie iisicd ins gaze 
mi the Bodl.t tree, thinking all the while that he had put an end 
tu the beginningltss birth, old age wd death, and in the fourth 
lie walked again to and fro. this time his object ot thought being 
the area between the eastern and the western ocean. 3 die fifth 
week, a week of great eold and wind, lie spent m the palace of 
Mutilmda Naga, the sixth at the foot of Nyagrodha tree oJ 
Ajjpib, and the seventh at the foot of 1 irayana tree, when he 
came across die two traders nl L'ttarap.ith.f, ‘ Trapusa and Rh.dlih.i 
and made rlicm Ins first lay disciples.' 

i U Vb„ p, 3JO. * }b,fl r 177' 

l In die Mthhwtm, (til, pp yij, V°< j'j) vUl ^ lhal tbeV 

*xk travelling Witli a cjiav.ui along die mde rtwlr twin Dflksiujpatlu 
tu Ukkala j town of Uttiirupfliba in die kmgdam of Gmdhir.T 

Uuiky ith, tjtbdtjfi tamSdlfistkuvni . ...Tebi dim y,ahj Ktiu- 

ittSli uitfM dJbtflititno ufiim Lrhl-lt&fJM iafSpiUrtt- fWifiMn njmj 

Hdg.rrji*i t.tbtrp mthd-itiifdm Ijrapifapi . TrtftudhbdlltlirAa S tluku 

j.igamj aatiitMim Jiiylpi G*rJh*r*-rlfye 

SifolliinritJ i. Cl H.-jI. op. fit,, p. ay> 

Their ctPUVCTMOn jr UmvcJd wjv later on cum numorjird hy the 
erection <>| itflpai in their native villager in Ciaivlhira. 

There h.iv I Ken a gnat different l- of opinion with regard to dm 
idem i lien m-ti of Ukkala and die Wnh-pUr of Trapssa muJ Wi.iltiltn. 
Hwiigb thi' phonetic similarity between UrMa (Oriv.a) ami Ukkala is 
vitv gii'.ir and the i.Iu-n ■ -.ri«n -J Ukkala with Orissa it alUmn*. vet 
in view of tlie widow supplied by the Mabmmlm anil the UiWuttr* 
jinl hy Yuan Cbwany. Ukkala should be identified with a “ 

Gati.lh.-irj Yuan CI.tv.mg (Watters. I f’P '''-’>)) thc rrtTHil,v 

of two of tin nnpas mentioned ahon in the on.rw of ids journey 

from Balkli m Samian. 

U Vn , pp jpi, 395: Bsr.il. ->f rtf-, pp. H » f 
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He w.i-i now deliberating within hiniAtrll whether it wotdd 
proper for him to peach a doctrine which wit so deep and subtle, 
irtexpre^asblc- P niicmistltuiaL signless and enifiqutl. bcyi»d the 
f L inge ol the organs of Sense* or of words ami dtausion*, unsuiicH 
for raving or Liking or communicating, -inti realisable only by die 
wise within him self, anti whether it would not he an his patt a 
.sheer waste of energy to attempt to preach such a doctrine to the 
uninitiated.’ In the Pali and some of the Sanskrit texts a attetnpt 
hifts been made to cm plain this nn willingness 10 preach die doctrine 
on the part oF Buddha as due to die wane of suitable men able 
to comprehend his peaching! and dm it was only when Brahma 
pointed our there were some whose eyes of knowledge were 
covert J by slight impurines, that Buddha changed his mind and 
decided to preach the new Truth* 1 Ins explanation seems to ns 
to be more or fess gratuitous, for it is not probable char Buddha 
who became & sawtijnd (omniscient) could Iiave required Brahma s 
intervention for ascertaining that there were some suitable 
hearers. The plausible explanation is rhat the truth visualised by 
Buddlia is bcvoiid concept (avylkrta), and as -such it could not be 
imparted rn others through words. It ri for this reason that we 
read often in die PSli books that Buddha advised people to follow 
die path chalked our by him leading to Nirvana and not tn ask 
him for an exposition of the truth which is avyakrta. Lastly, 
when Hr decided rn preach the doctrine, he determined that lie 
would speak about the Path only and not about what is Nirvana 
or the highest Truth. For explaining his Path roo f he sought 

i Lit, Vti, m pp r 3&-i. i Srr Aspects, pp. 70-r. 

^ O. Ahjjbtrti*, t, p. . Na hViaiii Malunkyaputta iiuJuumhi 
r.uFi nldihMhni.tejrivikaiiir m nihbijjy.'i . . ru nihbSn3ya omvxnad, 
iamu uni may a ahyakuoitii Kin cj MjhmkyapLina mayl fay.tlu urn: 
fdxip dukkhain ii, ere. 
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for people who were of samyaktvaniyatarasi i.e. who were possess¬ 
ed of such merits as would lead them to the realisation of the 
Truth. 1 Scanning the world for such persons, he found out that 
of the persons who could quickly comprehend his truth, his two 
teachers, Arada and Rudraka, were dead, and his five companions 
of asceticism were then dwelling at Rsipatana-mrgadaya - on the 
outskirts of Benares. For imparting his teaching to his quondam 
companions he started for Benares, meeting on his way the Ajivaka 
ascetic, Upaka. He stopped at Gaya in the house of Sudarsana 
Nagaraja, and then crossing Rohitavastu, Uruvilva, Anala, Sara- 
thipura, 3 4 reached the banks of the Ganges. On the refusal of 
the ferryman to take him across the river without larpanya (ferry- 
hire), 1 he flew over it and reached the other shore, and arrived at 
Benares. He approached the five ascetics, who, inspite of their 
plan not to show him any respect, yielded to his sublime look 
and ultimately listened to his discourses. He delivered his 
first discourse known as Dbarmacakra , in which he referred 
to the two extreme practices, followed hitherto, viz., the 

1 Lai. Vis., p. 400, also p. 351; Kosa, eh. VI; cf. Asia Major 
(Vasumitra’s Treatise). II, pp. 27, 40, 45, 50. This relates to the various 
gotras, sec Aspects, etc. pp. 84-87. 

2 Mod. Samath. 

3 Lai. Vis., p. 406. In die Mabavastu (III, pp. 3 2 4 ' 3 2 9 )» tra- 
dition is as follows: Leaving Uruvilva, he passed through Gaya, 
Aparagaya and reached Vasala where he was invited to a meal by a 
huhuhka Brahmana to whom he pointed out as to what makes a true 
Brahmana and tried to convert him to Buddhism. Thence he passed 
through Cundadvilam and Saradiipura, crossed the Ganges and reached 
Benares. 

4 Lai Vis., p. 407. It is recorded here that Bimbisara, on hearing 
of this event, exempted all recluses from the payment of ferry-hire. 
See also Beal, op. cit., p 247. 
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hh ol ease -Li3 -lE tli.it uf extreme asceticism. the funner ptobjbJy 
referring to the life led by Brahmanis and Kiatriyai who lived in 
town* and villages and performed elaborate sacrifices* and the 
litter to rhi.it of die ascetics living in die forests and given to 
severer self morribeadoiud He then explained the four Aryavirvas, 
or die four fold method of examination of die things of the 
world.' by means of which, he said lie was able to comprehend 
die causal genesis of things, consisting of dirce actions and 
twelve terms. 3 It wai this CausaI genesis dot cniividced him of 
die impermanent nature of things, and of tile nonexistence of 
a doer or a feeler, an nr her words, the null-existence of a self 
(ttmd = pxdg*L) or of a transmigrant (jfjiii/aw^A.i). 1 * and of 
icruin, good or bad. He found out that Iww (desire) woi die root 
of uiflc rings and MtMgiidmirg# the meant m their ce^ation. 
He traced the origin of m/idyti to careless mcrual conscmetinfis 
(j jnMdlpsjaniittd dyvnittna bhrtVdt* duidya), Further, lie was 
convinced that Aarulbas. iydtdrtds and Jhdim do nor make 3 
Buddha and char dvidya owes its origin to mental cormnictians 
vikdfd) on the cessation nf which it disappears .ind along 
wirh it nil forms uf exigence. As be hail found out dm 
without the help of a readier he was a Svdydnihhu (sdf- 
.s wakened)* On hearing this discourse. Ajiutakaundinya- 
spiritually die must advanced of die five, realised that cvcrydiJiig 


i For a picture nf which, ace I, pp. 77 II. 

1 See. foe fletaaK my Atptcif. etc., p. 10& 

3 Ui Vh r , p. i|i¥i ft qj J 4 l 9 re^n 1 vt« 4 ! ** facin' 

fT«fWT *nr<**!H*^ I cL Vm*y*. 1, p. m in whirli the wprfl 
yantia rrum 4 n hi*rt*jla have Wn druppgd, making the idea a bit haxy 
finwsu chimu arijVBcecvn tvatn ti pad van am dvada^iklirap etc) 
hah Tf/., p. 430. 
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uicludmg die three r*ttw t HuJJh.% Dlianiu and Stinglm ur die 
Brahma taka were mere relative ivoftk and had m exigence In 
reality . 1 

In the Vin 4 ya Ftfakd (I. pp. 13-14)/ this d i.hcou r^c js follow¬ 
ed In u-ikMilicrr known li\ the tn wlirch each til the five 

jtrjniihdi h.m hern pointed out ,n devoid of .l self (anaf/d) and 
as stjtli tliey ^tre not subject ro the will of the self. Further, 
they arc dsn impermanent (rfjftiedcj and as such dice are sources 
id l[ucI (ilrtl'f h*:). The eondlistan draw n Irons chis diwoair 1 * * is 
th.it everything h devoid of self (pwf/giikhfHya) and one who 
knows this is said ro attain Nirvana* 

In the LtliMviMfd, die skandhos are sjxjkcn of as devoid 
of self incidentally hut there is no separate dbeotirse on it as 
js found in the Pitak*. In die Littiiauiifarj, however, 

there is an -iddicjorul sett ion dealing With the jXLdr.1t inn. ill- 
ierprtLitinn of the Dhdrmtiaikr/i, it is introduced; by M.mreyj 
Ihidhhatrva 4 to whom the DkdfmACttkiA J4c explained as die 
teaching wludi establishes die oneness of all objects and die 
absence of any concept* positive or neganv^ ajs well as the 
absence of die origin of so-called dungs of rhe world- 

1 hi the Vlmya Piultf. E, pp ii-ii, Ki■rs.l.iain.i b mid 10 have 
hn'il rln- firM. m ubtain die dhjmmacshktMi. 

'l Sex- also Silmyniu, 111. p. 66: A/dt jyjJl*. 111. p|> 337 If, 

i Ln! t Vtf-p pp, 422 Jf r 

4 ill the * r f b^i ftp1 kr;imOifa■stilrj (Ufil, m ., pp. j^S-the 

Jifc-sraty j> tmiiniLiL'd further* anil urtfudri die fidtawing topes; — 
Cenversion of Yab jm! his friends, Buddha* visit ra iiviiEi r norra 
*'i die conversion of Puma Maittayaiiipucm. M.tlwkaiyayi™ of 
Avjmi, Subluv-i of TaksidOn, the titter k.Lssijpw, Mitiibuani. M.jhji- 
kjiyapa H M.ih.ipra|jj^d, fthadraka, Siripitra and MiHlgitljpucra. 
UdAvi, Upili. Raimlo, Nalula. An am la ami uiln-r £ikyan yr.uths. AO 
di«c topics ,iru gjc.-n jl'V* an the Mdhdvsitm bur ui a ^.utetrd km, 


CHAPTER IX 

CAUSES oi THE SfGtiAtS OF KUEHifltffM 

Before we take up the study of the history of the spread of 
Buddhism during the first two centuries of its existence, it is 
worth while to make an analysis caf the probable causes and rir 
cumsrance* that led to the propagation of Buddhism impire of 
die deep-rooted existence of Briihniimiiin and rhe brisk activities 
ol the non-brdmianic tochers: 

(i) Timt ilit iiAvcni of BmUhUm 

The rise uf Buddhism rook place at an opportune time when 
not only India with her bfih manic and non-bratmunic ceachcn 
but also Greece, Persia and Chuu were experiencing a stir m 
religious matters through die advent uf Socrates with bis di^ 
ringuishcd pupih and contemporary philosophers in Greece, ul 
Zorrewer in Peril it, and of Lao-rse and Confucius in China. In 
India rile elaboration of the brahmanic sacrifices accompanied 
with the killing of hundreds of victims had grown into a 
h Eg lily complex system nf nluhIimu, and dicrc also appeared 
die briihmanic thinkers who began to question whether, after all, 
die offerings to the gods, with their Laborious coastrucrion of 
alraii and collection of numberless requisites, recitations of 
mtintw, chanting of hymns, expiation of errors in die rituals* 
really achieved tlie objects for which they were performed? J lie 
sacrifices, if nghdy performed, were believed aa able to secure for 
die jierfocftiefS not only wealth, health, long life and strength, 
die good will and grace of the gods in this world* and happiness 
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in the next, but also final beatitude or emancipation. But there 
were the dubious who began to question within themselves 
whether there was not die chance of this belief being wrongly 
based. Side by side widi the elaborate rituals performed by the 
householders, for celebrating the sacrifices there were provisions 
for shortened forms of them, as also of mere cogitation of die 
Supreme, unaccompanied with any rituals, e.g., for the Vana - 
prastbas and the Yatis. If these latter were right in the pursuit of 
the course prescribed for them, could not a similar course 
suited to the masses, but devoid of, or accompanied only, 
with very simple rituals, be prescribed for the house-holders? 
Similar views, more or less developed and opposed to the 
karmakanda of the Brahmanas and specially to the cruel slaying 
of animals in the sacrifices, were already in the air before Buddha 
arose to preach his doctrines. 1 Brahmanism allowed various shades 
of philosophic and religious views to grow up within its fold 
without taking objection to their existence within its limits. But 
the key to the reception of this toleration lay in the fact that the 
dissentient view, side by side with its opposition to one or more 
of the brahman ic doctrines, showed its allegiance to one or more 
of the ultimate fundamental tenets of brahmanism such as the 
admission of sanctity of the Vedas , belief in their being revealed 
books, worship of any of the brahmanic gods as such, recognition 
of the Varnasramas and submission to the authority of the 
brahmanas. But there was a limit to the degree to which the 
heresy of its views could be carried by a brahmanic sect as such. 
This limit was crossed by Buddha, who stood up as a rock to 
stop the flow of the religion in order to direct the faiths of 
the people along the channels of his own. 

1 Sec ante. p. 13; Barua, Pre -Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 193-4. 

•4 
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He preached that religions truths la)- not in die MmJiccs, 
not in [tie Vedk works which prescribed iIktsc sacrifices. nor in 
the worship of the many deities *>f hdJimiiiic pamhedft. nor 
tn ihe obfemriee of the caste rules, nor in the magical practice* 
r«f the JiharL'A WjJrf, nut In die extreme forms of self-morn U 
ca nons, and notg in shorty m die many other per Ik I ids and 
practices (the that Came as corollaries lo an 

allegiance m the basts of brahniank faiths* hit in ndtctilcnre 
culminating m which con statutes the kcy^iont d 

Buddhism-* 

(ilj Chdrjcirr and Personality &f $he Foandfr 

and fm DiscipUf 

The commanding personality of Buddha* his scif-Joctifict, 
the strcngdi of in* chiinicccr* fus spiritual attainmcnrs, his iupei- 
sensual vision, and the occasional, oumifestatiom of miraculous 
powers served in a great degree to convince die people of die 
.■ scat ness of his religion and made them attach importance to it. 
Prof- Keith would attribute the vast suet tSS of Buddhism not 
much to ihe incrirs of rhe religion a* to the personality of die 
founder. He says that 14 the founder of Buddhism must rank as 

i Our of die fundamental condition* for Incoming a sotfptnru 
is in givfc up the belief in ihr efficacy of niual*. ihc uiIkt iw being 
r h r shewing iif HUMyadittbi (the heresy »f indivffluatiiy) and 
vinhcch* (doubt as opposed to firm faith in Buddha, Dliarrmw and 
Sought 

a Rhys Davids. HMm Leetartt, p. 19, "For ihc first time in the 
history of the world. if proefaimrd a salvation which each man could 
galn for himself in thi^ world, during ibis lik widiotii any the bus* 

U fcftjKt tn tilt Gml, or to goth. dthtff great or small. 
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one of the most commanding pcrscm a litres ever produced by the 
f.ntcm world, M 

In view of tlic predominance of die fCsacmyas in the 
eastern lands by virtue of wealth and acquisition of 
learning which made diem powerlid enough to carry on 
reactionary movements as against die owing conditions 
of thing* as settled or desired by die firaluiianas. it 
is probable diar die Ksartnya origin of Sakya Siiiihi 
brought strength to his religious propaganda by virtue 
of tins mere affinity of origin between him and the KsttOTiyas 
of die place. To assert due this element was altogether 
absent in the forces which made them cluster under Ins religion 1 ' 
IIjg would be perhaps going too far. Rue it should always be 
fwmc in mind that tile innate strength and attraction of 
tfuddha'i personality and the doctrines preached by him were 
so great rhar it put into shade the force of this element* 

The chancier Jtid personality of Buddha s immediate dis- 
ttplc* such as Yasa, Unirtb-Kswapa. Sanputn, Moggalfcna. 
Mahlfcassapa, Mahsibcciyaiu. Punna Mandniputta, Anaida 
were equally powerful Inroes for the propagation of religion. 
Their excellences are mentioned sometimes by Buddha hmv.rH 
and sometimes !>y their brother monks. S a r t p « r t a U des- 
crilcd us excelling all in wisdom, Control, and virtue, well 
imposed m his inner self, dwelling in the highest planes of 
thought, expert m the knowledge of doctrines and poswssmg 
capacity for preaching persuasively. 1 M n g g a 1 I a n a was 
valiant' df-conrmlled and possessed of supernormal power* and 

, Keith'* Bmtdhui Phtkwphy. p. 147 

i Ang Nd . !, P . *+U a Mm Rhyi -l ** 

nrtfb'tn. pr- 3®*' 4 n » A 1 " 
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able to raise the disciples to the highest stages of moral and spiri¬ 
tual progress; 1 Mahakassapa was the foremost ascetic, 
self-sacrificing and loving to dwell remote from men; M a h a- 
kaccayana was a great expositor of dhamma 2 while 
Punna Mantaniputta was an appealing preacher; 
A n a n d a was the foremost of bhikkhus in erudition, morally 
watchful, steadfast, versed in the sacred lore, and eloquent. ’ The 
qualities mentioned were present in more than ordinary degree 
in the character of the monks, besides the qualities requisite 
for a monk. The monks were all at one in their zeal 
for the propagation of the religion, in the strength of which they 
had unswerving belief. The earnestness with which the 
first generation of Buddha’s disciples performed their duties can 
be best described by comparing it to the zeal with which the 
Christian apostles did their share of work by practising and 
spreading the doctrines promulgated by Christ. 

The Buddhist leaders in the generation following the imme¬ 
diate disciples of Buddha included likewise prominent characters 
who might well take their place by the side of his immediate 
disciples. The names of monks who took a prominent part in 
the deliberations of the church organization and maintained dis¬ 
cipline, moral or otherwise, arc many, but the biographical details 
of only a few of them are found in the Buddhist literature. 
Among these may be mentioned S i g g a v a whose persever¬ 
ance in the cause of the conversion of non-Buddhists to Buddhism 
is found in the description where he is said to have daily visited, 
with ultimate success, the house of a Brahmana Moggali to 
pursuadc his son with teachings and arguments to embrace the 

1 Ahg. Nik., I, p. 24 f. Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, op cit., p. 390 f.n. 

2 Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 386, 387. 

3 Ibid., pp. 352. 353. 
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rein nun;’ S u ill b b il t .1 5 i n .1 v .1 ? 1 k :i whose zeal in iIk 

n 

maintenance nf tlic oidiodox system carried him impite of Jus 
nltf age to Vcsili to stipjiri-ss [lie heresies of rht Vajjian monks. 
R c v a t a was vastly Jearned and (tee from itavas while Y a s a 
was highly energetic in die work of cnosol Ida ting the Buddhist 
doctrines for which the second council was convened, and also in 
clini mating the evils that the Vajjian* were trying to introduce 
into the church organization hv modifying ns titles;- U d c n a 
was able ro comwtt Ghotanuikha Brahman a after the dcarh of 
Buddha and have an upatdiiitiasjli builr nr Patalipmm by him;' 
M o g gn l i p u 11 a (nr Upagupta according to tin: Sanskrit 
tradition} wax highly intelligent and by the charm of his character 
and (set finality con Id make Asoka accept him as his spiritual 
preceptor and help tlw Buddhist organization by building moius- 
rerics and stupas in several places and give donations lor die 
maintenance of the monks ,ind the sprtnd of Buddhism, 

(w) I’dfrothtgc nf Aiingj anti CLim 
It is ail undeniable fact tli.it no religion tan prosper however 
excellent may be its teachings without die support of the ruling 
,sower* and nobility of die time. Christianity would not have 
been what it. is now without the intervention of empctof> like 
Constantine. 

In the 5th century BC there waS no paramount sovereignty 
in Northern India. It was divided into o hug* number of 
independent sates. Of these, riir four monarchies of Magadh.v, 
Koala, Vaesa, and Avanti rose into importance and Fought with 

1 a dfcfctai**. eh. V., pp, 41 -.r A *u™Ur story ««« in die 
Milndapanit* fp S If-} rcttarilinji the convert." "F Mlgttetw 

, \f4h2v*>jiM. di IV. 3 M *n h m ' |L F" ,6 > 
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Oflc another (of the cnncjucw of places in [lie possession uf (lie 
smaller stare*. The number of preachers of various rdsgioiis, 
working in all these domainsi was luge, and the more imminent 
among diem vied with one another for gaining ihe support at 
one m other of the several kings. There arc passages in the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures hinting that Buddha wa* anxious to enlist die 
sympathy and patronage of king<. dans* and noblemen in sup¬ 
port of his religion* The story of the conversion of Malta Roja, 
a nobleman* shows explicitly the anxiety frlr by Buddha on this 
score. When Buddha was entering the city of die Maths. Ml] la 
Ro p went to welcome Eli in P nuL cjiat of reverence bur for avoiding 
the Iiabibry of paying a fine laid down by i t sc Mall,is for those 
who refused eo welcome Buddha. When he collie near Buddha, 
he spoke out to Ananda Ins teal feeling at which tile latter be¬ 
came sorrowful and recjucvtcd Buddha to work Upon the mind 
rtf Malta Roja in such a way as to make him one cif hts ardent 
adherent% because lie was ,i distinguished nobleman whose 
miltienco anti example would go a great way towards making 
Buddhism popular in die locality. Buddha agreed and overcame 
the indifferent attitude $f Malta Roju by exercising rhe fedmg 
of love (metto), whereby he was won over to the dextrine. 1 
Though we do not come across any express passage showing char 
Buddha is acting with a similar motive in connection with 
any of the mpl personages, there are several indications m the 
VirMya Pi forta that Buddha warned t a comply with die wishes 
of the rulers and noblemen aa far as bis doctrinal principles 
permitted. Hit direction to Eus disciples eo fix the day of com¬ 
mencement of rhe v*ssivis* in compliance with eIk: Wishc* of 
Bmihisara on a particular occasion points to the same inference. 3 


i 


Vinaya, Attl&UJgg*. VI. ]fi, r _j. 
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I hr finic king mcr by Buddha alrer hii enlightenment 
was II [ m b Mir,i who accorded him a very warn wel¬ 
come „ placed at Buddha's disposal his pleaaire-gardco and 
asked rhr headmen of r!u village* in his domain to listen to 
Buddlia s discourses Ir was mnsr probably for Ibmbivjra that 
Buddha gained u wry wide popularity in Mogadkad The king 
was bene so much upon the welfare of the jdfigln that he issued 
die decree that none mu# do any harm to die Sakyaptittip 
iamin.ed and on many occasions he advised Buddha to frame 
rules fnr rhr welfare of die sangbii, Sonic of these rules ate. for 
example, hot m give ordination lo diusc who were in royal ser¬ 
vice, us the kings who were nor in favour of the faith might 
harass die wngbi on that ground;’ 1 m hold religious assemblies 
on die 8di. 14th and 15th day of each month like the other 
religious orders for die benefit of rhe mpjtstds* 

I 1 a sc n a d 1 of Kosaia wu also a great benefactor of the 
Mit -gh*. hut he does nor scon to have given his unqualified Mip 
poet hkc liiiiibivara. Though lie .supported many Brahmana 
teachers, yet his attention to the welfare of Buddha and hu 
jMt ng/m wav not less than that shown eo those teachers- His 
anxiety to make .1 suiukLe gift to An.in Jih ‘ lus joy at die conver¬ 
sion of rhe robber Angnlimata who w;w given immunity for lus 
pise misdeeds :md wav promised a supply of the requisites lot a 
monk; 6 his eamcsr desire tu marry a Sakya princess and hi> 
ulumate marriage with VSwfchflkhuttiya to regain the confidence 
of die muukv lost through inattentions tn them; his expression 
d pride at rlie fact that he was of the same age With Buddha m.l 

t Ilk p <M*> J Virny*, h 4^ >■ 

\ lbki. r J. ^n. 4 4 lh '*+ 

5 AUfjb Nik . Ik p. lift h ***• Tl - p m1 

y Burlington ir"* tiuJAbut L?gr*di r L p. vM 
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belonged to the same caste and province with him 1 * 3 amply show 
his love for the religion and his desire to be counted as one of its 
well-wishers and supporters. In the Nikdyas it is stated that he 
became a lay-devotee and an ardent admirer of Buddha.' The 
bas-relief depicting him as proceeding to meet Buddha shows 
that he was respected by the Buddhists of the 2nd or 3rd century 
B.C. as a patron of the religion. 

It is doubtful how far Buddha was successful in winning over 
the other two kings, P a j j o t a of Avanti and U d c n a of 
Kosambi. The references to these kings in the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures arc few and far between. It is said that king Pajjota once 
sent Mahakaccayana to welcome Buddha to his dominion, but 
Buddha, thinking his purpose would be better served by Maha¬ 
kaccayana himself preaching the doctrine, did not accede to the 
king’s request. The king was satisfied with Mahakaccayana’s 
exposition of the Law and became an ardent follower of the 
religion.' 1 The Samyutta Nikdya 1 and the Tibetan translation 
of the Vinaya:' state that king Udcna of Kosambi became a 
convert to Buddhism. The Dhammapadatthakatbd gives in 
detail the occasion of king Udena’s conversion. He was much 
impressed by die piety of one of his queens Samavati who had 
been an upasika of Buddha and at whose request the king became 
a convert to the religon and made generous gifts.* Evidence is 
not strong that these two kings actively aided the spread of 
Buddhism but yet it is a great gain that they did not actively 

1 Majjhima, II, p. 124. 

z Sam . Nik., I, p. 70; Ahg. Nik., V, pp. 65 ff. see also 
Divyauadana, p. 134. 

3 Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 238-9. 4 Sam. Nik., IV, p 113. 

5 Rock hill's Life of the Buddha, p. 74. 

6 Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, I, p. 84. 
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appose irii propagation. The men 1 rnlcMunce of die: activities of 
die BuJdlmt pre.idirrs widim diejr kmgdunis should be taken a* 
a favourable circumstance in die spread of die religion. 

Buddha was successful in making a large number of convmr* 
from among rlicr nobler m in inters, bankers and wealthy drizem. 
That the cnlirnnenr «f the supjxins of A 11 a 1 Ji a p i n ^ 1 k a* 

V i 5 a k li a n 5 T h j T A L* h 1 y arijakum .1 r a, f I v 4 k a. 

V a 1 a h A m b a p a 1 1* N a n d a k a, etc., furthered the cause 
of Buddhism 10 a very grot extent need* hardly any comment. 

Last but not the least was die support churned by Buddha 
from tlic various clans of the period. Inspire of die Let that Makv 
vfm had already been in the field and obmmcd a footing uniting 
die dam, Buddha was fair!) successful in hi* mistiosniy activities. 

If was tint diduruk for Buddha co win over rhe S a k y a 1 
Because he himself belonged to die chm Anuruddh.i* Kimbila, 
BhogtJ. Ananda T DevadatUt Nanda* Upllt and many other 
Sakyai joined the order at Buddha's ictjuesr. Under the leader- 
ship of Mnhjjiajapan CJoramid many Sakyaft ladies also followed 
the example of the Sakyan youths and joined the order leading 
to the gmwdi of the order of nuns. 

Next to the Sikyast the Lice It a v is- and the M alias 
tame under the influence nf Buddha, who paid three visits 
to Vcsili, die city of the Licchavis* and by Ins preachings 
brought home 10 them the Jurm of Buddhism. He convened 
many distinguished members of die clan ?md obtained from tlitm 
gift* of Hu work among rhe MalLu* was also success 

fid. Jr was pet haps as a token of favour to rhr faithful Mafias 
iliar Buddha selected Kusmira, an npdvm<t within their country 
.1-; a suitable place for 1m rrtdbjp&rimhlMTiM* 

1 M*jp. A r ii . I p. pi: SM£. XIX, pp. utaa?- 
£. a Dyks, 1 L p. 10a. 3 Mitt- II. p 1% 

15 
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!5uddLi.ii s missionary activity among Hie J 5 h a g g a S ^nd 
clic KoJiyas was ncc sn successful oj among the previously 
stared dans, BuddLu visited chnec niganus of tlic KoLiyas, and 
Aiunda one H Hue there is a remarkable paucity in rlw number of 
the convert* mentioned as hailing from those places. 1 ^ti!i le*s 
successful was Buddha’* religious mission 10 the Bluggas. I he 
jjttly place rhac was visited by Buddha was the Rhesakalavana 
deer-park near .Sunisumaragiri and rhe persons won Over were 
Naksla* parents and Bodhirajabiimara. 1 

We do not hear o( other ckns coming under the influence 
Ruddhl-.m except in the statement of the MthUptirmihban,: 
Suthinu tfur die 15 u 1 i s of Albkstppa and die M o r i v .1 * 
Pipphalivana along with the clans already men tinned claimed 
Buddha's relics for erecting stupas 111 their respective countries. 

Thus we sec time Buddhism owed much of its expansion to 
Buddki s jbiJtiv in securing sympthy and patronage of kings, 
nobles, and cbtis, who In many cases had already been supporting 
other religions. Though later in rhr field T Buddhism could 
supplant at times the other religions, uftmiacely monopolising 
rhr sympathy and vuppin of some of the magnates- 

fi/i) Services cf f emale Detuned 

The part played by women in the spread of Buddhivu 
vannot be ignored or brushed aside as of little importance, On 
many occasions it wm through their mlluence due whole families 
were converted to Buddhism * Visa k ha and Ambapall, lor m>- 
tanecp rendered signal services to die Mtxgbi by their munificent 
gifts and the former's work was mote valuable because die he- 

x Kakkrirjjmiam, HalkltUvasanain, Utuum, mh\ Stipug-iru 

£ Mtijfh iV, If, p. ijt 
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came the means of conversion of all the members of her father- 
in-law’s family from Jainism to Buddhism. Anathapindika s 
daughter made it possible through her exertions to establish a 
centre of Buddhism in Anga through die conversion of the whole 
of her father-in-law’s family.' The conversion of king Udena 
was effected through one of her queens named Samavari. It was 
with the help of the Brahmana girls of Sakya family married at 
Bhadramukha that Buddha could convert Mendaka gahapati. 3 
Instances like this can be multiplied to show that ladies helped a 
good deal in the propagation of Buddhism. 

The formation of the order of nuns was highly appreciated 
bv the womenfolk generally, while at the same time it furthered 
the cause of Buddhism to a great extent. Not only did it afford 
relief to many a woman in her knawing miseries but it also recog¬ 
nised the dignified psition in which the women had claim to be 
placed along with the men through the implication that they 
were as much eligible to the making of efforts for spiritual eman¬ 
cipation as the males. Those of the nuns who could enter into 
the mysteries of the religion naturally felt an inclination to 
initiate others into the same mysteries and offer them a perma¬ 
nent solace in their lives. They like the bhikkhus visited the 
householders and through their easy access to the ladies of the 
houses had greater opportunities of working upon their impres¬ 
sionable minds and enlisting them either as lay-devotees or nuns. 
Conversions of this nature were frequent and there arc examples 
in the Tberigatha of women becoming nuns through the exer¬ 
tions of the advanced bhikkhunis. The bhikkhunis thus earned 

1 Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 37 "^' 

2 Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends. I, p. 84. 

3 Divyavadana, p. 128. 
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lbT light of the iicw religion from Ikuije m house .ltd helped the 
spread id Buddhism far and wrctc. 

(if) Ffcoj^/y/icing 

Conversion by die erwangdicil me chad marks nut DuddhtMu 
aj nuking a radial deprture from the traditionary lines on which 
the Indian religions brought new adherent* into their fold. Hie 
ways in which brahman ism extended die ho urn lanes of its do- 
main are peculiar to itsell. Jr* method of enlisting new recruits 
.ire: in consonance wirh the caste-system, it* spirit of exclusiveness 
specially in religions matters and its power of diiwlv adapting 
itself to the change cffecrcd hy fortes from within ur without 
The process followed by it consisted iti absorbing tile new re 
emirs into the brahman k society by attracting them slowly and 
imperceptibly to adopt more or less the social custom* and practi 
cts approved by the Brlhmanas and thus occupy a place within an 
existing caste or suh-c,we h nr form a new *tib-caste, as the case may 
be. The alteration of the religion* views ts left ro follow die social 
absorption dot gradually sets in. The radical departure made by 
die Budd lusts from die traditional inetliod was responsible for the 
rapid way in which Buddhism spread not only in India bur also 
rn the countries outside, Tlie voy first resolution made by 
Buddha after die attainment of rhe mm mum bomsm was w be¬ 
come a religious preacher and save mankind from worldly cats 
and miseries. He went to Snrnath to convert tlie five Brahnt.in,n P 
a her whom he T made many more converts* He formed them into 
a hand of mis.dnnaries, of whom he was due leader. In the 

Virutyn we find RiidJIw speaking thus m his fnllmvcrt who then 

numbered only sixty one: "Go. ye now. O Bhikkhus, .md 

winder, for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, 

rmr of compassion for die world. Let not two of you go the 
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same way. Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end, in the spirit and in the letter, proclaim a 
consummate. jicrfcct, and pure life of holiness. There are beings 
whose mental eyes arc covered by scarcely any dust, but if the 
doctrine is not preached to them, they cannot attain salvation. 
They will understand the doctrine. And I will go also, O 
Bhikkhus, to Uruvcla-scna-nigama in order to preach the 
doctrine.” 1 2 Buddha passed from one country to another preaching 
the dhamnut which is heard by the house holders who being 
convinced of its excellence ictircd from the world leaving their 
possessions great or small.' This example was followed ardently 
by his disciples: S a r i p u 11 a was considered the fittest 

person after him to roll the wheel of law; 3 4 5 M o g g a 11 i- 
putt a, to preach the religion to the denizens of hell, gods and 
spirits of heaven; P u n n a M a n t a n i p u 11 a. to carry on the 
work among the rough people of Sunaparantaka, P i n d o I a 
B h a r a d v a j a, the chief of the sibanddikanam. to remove 
doubts regarding the Buddhistic path or fruit. This shows how 
the disciples fulfilled their Master's desire. The Master was 
satisfied with their activities as indicated by his departure from 
the mortal world, which, as said by him to Mara, was conditional 
on ‘his seeing that his disciples had been sufficiently large in 


1 Mahavagga. I, pp. 20. 21 (translated in the 5 B. E.. vol. XIII. 
pp. 112, 113; Sam. Nik.. I, pp. 105-6; Bhadrakalpavadana in Dr. R. L 

Mitra's Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 43). 

2 Majjb. Nik.. I, p. 179. Tliis is one of the many passages which 

constantly recur in the Nikayas. 

3 Ahg. Nik., I, 13, 7; Milindapanba, p. 362. 

4 Majjb. Nik., HI, p. 268; Divyavadana. p. 39: Mahauastu. I, 
p. 245. 

5 Psalms of the Brethren, p. it I* 
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number and able ro rcfuLe the doctrine* of rheir adversaries* and 
that hi* religion wa* well .it id widely preached.' 

Conversion of nou-BuddliLYo CO Buddhism was regarded is 
.1 pjrr al the duty uf the monk*, To attain Nirvig* and with- 
niir if rise s.a m ic tunc giving other* the benefit u£ us tcoliwnon 
by raking tc die right course has about it s taint uf selfishness 
ItowcMtx slight, The means by which the higher cm E*e known 
and n^ral ought nut tu be die secret of [he select few or oi ail 
individual* Jr should be given a wide publicity ill order that all 
men from the highest ro the meanest may have the opportunity 
of exercising judgment and lake to the way leading to Nirvana. 
Animated by die feeling of love and compassion, Buddha and III* 
disciples preached broadcast die truth* of their religion in order 
that tilt groping humanity may know that there are saving 
irut!iv which can be attained by pamtular way* of regulating Idc 
and thought. It wav from this point of view uf looking at 
pro.vclytiding dial the Buddhist* drew their stimulus for acn vines 
in tfiis direction, and we find the Hmayinistv and. ill a greater 
measure, die Muliiiyaiiists exercising rheir best energies for the 
propagation of tlieir faith for r!ie diffusion of general well being 
and the alleviation of miseries mud wild to human existence. 

Tltc art of proLwlyming was (uglily developed by cfie M-ilu- 
yiiitots who fed by their Bodhiuttva ideal dedicated their lives 
ro die propagation of the faith. There are in the Sadd/wm*- 
ptWiLmkr and almost all Other Mahayana texts, expressions 
revealing the earnestness which animated the disciples fur pro 
pjgaring rhe religion. Towards die end of a treatise, the Bodhi 
sartvaa Utter r "When the Tathigata lull become wholly exerntc. 

i Dighj If, p. 106* RoddiifTs Life of tfor /< utUkt, p 1-j 

i Sir Hoonlci MauMjcfift /?i i mjiwj rfr., P- '55- 
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we, O Lxifijp Want lo go in Lon direcnons and persuade a IE 
briilgt to write, read. think over* and proclaim iTis.^ 
ftiiryslya by tin 1 (xjwlx of ihr Lord/' The history of Buddhist 
Lath ImjeJi in its earlier and later phases reveals the fact 
tliat ihe Buddhist monks gave their best energies- to the 
propagation of the religion .md thus acted Up Co die 
wishes of the founder of die religion. The despatch of mis* 
cionarics to vanou* coumrio botli within and abroad during lire 
reign of Astdea, the successful arrempr of die Buddhist moults 
to colonise Central Asia during die reign of Kail Lika. and tile 
perilous journey and voyages undertaken eo China, fiber. 
CuhIxkIo, Java and ike Malay Artinptlago by the monks m the 
later lusiorc of Buddhism amply dims to what a great extent die 
Master s bidding was earned out. 

(v) Pdribhajdkjf Anti then (Ifhinge of Faith 

flic jhirilbapika* and the members of the Various contem¬ 
porary religious orders offered a very fruitful field fur die recruit- 
merit of converts to Buddhism. Embracing of the religion 
of the victor by the vanquished in a debate was a general practice 
and this proved an effective means ol spreading Buddhism. because 
Funk Hu himself at well .is many Buddhist preaclters were power¬ 
ful disputants. Ic is a peculiar feature of the rime that members 
uf many of die religious orders attached more imjwrfancc to 
belief based on reasoning dvin to blind faith, and pursuant rn 
tins stare of things. cFec vanquished in .1 deputation left his reli¬ 
gious belief as soon as it was brought home to him in a public 
debate diat there was a Haw in die chain of reasoning njwn 
which his belief was based, while no such Haw could be pointed 
our in the reasoning upon which the belief of the victor was 
founded. Nu sugm.i uttBctwd rn die relinquishment of a 
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uSfftms belief by reason of defeat m a controversy ur by 3 change 
in faidi brought about in other ways, k was not so in later times 
whm the ceremonial and social exterior of religion almost ceased 
to have I living connection wsdi the inner conviction of an indi¬ 
vidual. Ac the time of winds we -irr speaking, many smdeftts 
after finishing their education used to wander about in the vanom 
[urta of India as parjfjiir^rArfj in order co learn the vinous reli¬ 
gious dcw-trsncS and gain mastery over the art of disputation* 
They were at liberty 10 embrace my religion that apj*cjlcJ to 
them most as the vehicle of tiki mace truths In spite of the 
parent objection, we rcid o£ many 3 nstaiU.es of young 
Dtilimanai and Ksattriyai joining the Buddhist order, h was 
this state of things that helped Buddha and his kind of preached 
.1 gevkf deal in the spread of the rchgK*m Tile conversion of the 
lollowcrs of San jay a coimtmg among them S.ircpiUU and Mogga- 
Hana, tiic Juntas, Pokhharasadi, SakttludayT, Maliakassapj the 
AceLt, Cmki, Esukfiri, Ghoramukhu Vekhanassa, Saccaka, and 
a host of others signifies a good record of Buddha’s success in 
conversion among the patihbiijakas and the religious orders Ixuh 
bralirnanical and non-brahman ical. Dlummika upisjki was 
right in saying that the disputing mthiyd*, AjTvikas, N[gaudlas, 
many of whom were aged, submit Ltd to the captivating power 
nf Buddha's exposition nl his religion/ Tftu influx of converrs 

from the aforesaid classes was so grr.it rh.ir Buddhi had to intro 
duee a bar to a ready ingress of undesirable men into the order 

[ Afjijh Nft „ + II, p. I ^ Afflattyana, a master *A brnlmiaoital 
liiftr, was a'.kcii whether he had wandered Jxm as a pdrikblptiu (tu 
complete his cdiKiirionj 'Cmtsm hha pjttd bhctl Ai&Uymrnx pan 
htwfjiitw, m4 hitdudm slUAljyjm) dynJAbsparaptam parSjuyUt*' See 

atsu li.iru.i i Ptf'BitMtttitij Irufim PMmvpby, p. n/2 

2 StittJ-ttijMM, p. 67, 
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by hying down that those who belonged to a religious order must 
pjis a period of probation for four months. 

(or) Catholicity 

Buddhism I ud in it a large element of catholic; spirit which 
appealed to even rite members uf either religion*. To aiiadr 
another religion :u a whole was never sanctioned by Buddhism . 1 * 
Buddha had to remiir hi< converts from other religions; he never 
disparaged any porriodar religion to which any of them might 
have belonged„ rlirmgh of course* he showed at rimes rh.tr parti 
eular doctrines were wrong and unworthy of being followed- He 
held the view that the Buddhists should make gifts to the deserv¬ 
ing members of all other religions orders ;mJ not to the Buddhists 
alone * 3 4 He permitted a J,iina house-holder after his cottversioti to 
liuddlmm to continue hi* charily to the Jaina monks winning 
thereby the it hi nation of the members of ocher sects.' In the 
Afijjhimd Nik^ya' it is pointed one that .in ascetic though an 
Ajfrikit but being a kamm&vidm would he reborn in heaven. The 
Brihinanu who led a truly moral life were highly respected by 
die Buddhists. The spirit of toleration was no doubt a prevailing 
Jcuiurc of the religious life of India and it was particularly so 
among tile Fed Wets ljL Buddha, the teacher of mrttd and (vrrwna. 

fuii) Death powers 

The last factor but not the least was the resort to 
occult jiawers to bring conviction home m the minds of rhe 

i Aljjjhirtij' i p i Lii ca cirldliiuiiinj fikLitaEu m |uj'h- 

dJijmmJ-vjmljjiiHui. -See ufso A&gtrtim, 1, p. i j. 

3 AngMttdr*> Hi, 5^.i. 

j VitwyA. VI. p, .-/nj^ij'ijr.p, IV, p. i£Jhj 

4 AfdjfNttU I, p. 483 . 
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unconvinced and make them converts. In writing of the spread 
of a religion, or the life of a founder of a religion, scholars, as 
a rule, leave this factor out of account, as it is not looked upon 
as in keeping with the standpoint of the present-day material 
sciences. It may be said that if once the possession and use of 
the occult powers be admitted and believed, there will be no 
criterion by which to sift out the actual expression of the occult 
powers from the fiction with which the credulous writers would 
in course of time mix them up, and in consequence, the grossest 
absurdities will have credence. But apart from the question as 
to which of the exhibitions of such powers arc to be believed and 
which to be disbelieved, the point that has to be settled is 
whether it is reasonable to leave altogether out of account a factor 
without which there would certainly be left a gap in the aggre¬ 
gate of causes that arc responsible for the degree and range of 
influence of a particular religion at a particular time. We often 
notice in the account of the life of the founder of a religion or its 
branch that mere appeals to the intellect and reason often fail to 
convince a person of the truth of a statement or the power of the 
arguer to lead to the path that takes one to the summum bomtm 
of human life. Argumentators. however powerful, are often 
found to cause bitterness of feeling unless they are aided by 
other factors including the one under discussion. An exemplary 
character, a persuasive tongue, acuteness of intelligence, self- 
abnegation and other elements that make a strong and imposing 
personality are not sufficient to produce the results that were 
actually achieved by the founders of religions like Christ, Buddha, 
Muhammad, and others. A single leper healed by the mere touch 
of Christ, the power of vision restored to a single blind man arc 
more effective in the spread of a religion than numberless 
victories in disputations. In the missionary career of Buddha 
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And of his discijilci «t meet wirfi m.my cams where argument 
failed to achieve the desired ends* and ultimately, resort was uki.il 
to octTiiJr powers Buddha utilized Ills occult powers (ptitibartyj) 
in rEircc ways* vw. id filth (the f ddlns of t iw Hindu Yogaiastras) 
which impressed his audience with a we at the siglu of physical 
man tkst.it inn of power v osremihly in tninvyre^itiii of die 
natural laws: m the exhibition uf power of thought- 

reading. and jrtHsitgMi or the warning to 4 person tt> give up hi* 
discursive or crval thoughts revealed 10 fiuJJh.L through rhnughc- 
reading , 1 * 3 He foresaw the abuses incidental to live cultivation and 
use of such powers bv hts disciple*, for many of them might 
be in a lower plane of spiritual culture and utilize them for selfish 
ends. To avoid such abuses he strictly enjoined his disciples 
nor cn display such powers before the householder *. 1 

There .ire several ocher causes which helped the propagation 
of the religoii but as these have been dealt with hi edier con- 
mrrinnv m this work, they arc left out here. internal strength 
of die organisation of the Buddhist order, nnnrrhodoxy of the 
people in and around Magadha/ persuasive methods employed 
in making converts/ avoidance of metaphysical problems in the 
teachings,* adoption of popular dialects as die medium nf ins- 
miction/ and above all the intrinsic merits of the religion. 


1 Ang. Nik.. L p ip Nik.. I. pp iti tfl 

j l Ujjyj. M f p. 1 11: mn gihirum MMrimamfsjg- 

rfkitmmitm tddhifaflhanynm J.mrtjhiiAm, 

3 Set infra. 4 See Qi I. 

6 See mir, pp. 44 IT 


4 See Ch X. 
7 Sec tnfra 


CJ!AFTER X 

Ml I HOI? OF REACH INC AMI 

Tilt expansion of Buddhism was due to several c.iuk-. some 
ol which 1 141 VC been dt.ilc with ill the previous chapter Tilt 
discriminating method of preaching adopted by Buddha combined 
with diikctMp mure strw on ethic* than on plubsophy. the 
spirit of good will and love, Adoption of popular duiccr* a* ck 
medium of irmniction P and the individual care taken of (he 
disciple, went also a great wav towards tin: siumss of the religion * 

ftmr tvdys o/ exposition 

Buddha. it k said, adopted the following four ways Inr 
removing the doubts of those who approached him to learn 
the truth: — 

(i) pAlipu cchdvyai*irAnly,-i ; 

(i i) Eta tnsdvyii^rs ntya ; 

[in) Vibbti}fltyyi&aMfiy&: *nd 
(iv) Tf}£p*nlyd„ 

In tile first method I tk doubts of the mrerlocutor arc JJCtr- 
Liincd at the outset by putting suitable questions and then re¬ 
moved by appropriate answers; m the second, a direct reply is 
given rn an enquirer without entering into a duputnn with 
him; in the rhird P answers are given separately to die 
different aspects ol rhe question ; 1 Jrtd in the fourth. it ^ pranced 
nut that ns the question m untenable, no reply will k given, 

i Afwjjhwi^ II, p i Digb*, I- PP '87 ^ : 31 Tl P 12 > 9 - 
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UuMm iiujfird rhiic his disciples dimiU be very discncninadng 
in adopting one of thc« methods 1 fur dfltvcririg their diJCOBMJ* 


fTraJW court* 


fur the propagation of his ccratrhmgs, Buddha directed luv 
disaple* to conform to the Following rules: 

A ^fHxl preacher should 

(ri) In ordin.iry dr rtourw before hoti ^holders m.ikt them 
gmihi.ll ix* commence with siUt4th*m, etc. 

(i) Observe sequence (pAnyjyj^s^) >rt die devils roni- 

poMJlg u theme. 3 

(c) Use words of campajsion (amtMyyattm ptfifi* kstham}. 

(J) Avoid irrelevant matter* (aWMK«T Mntm). 

(,) MAc tin speeches free from aa «K remark* against 


others,* 

F ( ,r imparting irntructions ro honseholdefit He directed 
tut ducqde* CO be cautious in not giving our the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism all At once as that would scare them 
away. To them only rhe esoteric side of tlic teaching should be 
explained first, that is. the elementary renets, amt practices of 
Buddhism suitable to householder*. Tn those who intend to 
take rlum u } > should be asked » follow ar first the renm and 
practices rliat arc suitable to their y« untjadphned and umJese- 
lopcd powers, and then gradually the difficult ones should be 
,dared before them by stages. To a householder, a Bmldh.st 

i a NWkim* IIT * F- Swiiiddhinl |^l,*pari*«a 

puttm puribbijakas-a byduttii** F 1 "b" Aapm» l.vikara «t. 

, Fur the patina! emirs of training in Buddhism (Imgmm 
Jh, t n„u^y f ^blmtikbB ** 

Nih. w 111. pp 3-4. 

J sinjimitdrA, 111 FP lf H 
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monk CJ.M preach ,a first die silt Lti him sdggdkdt^m 

iiminam iJrnsvam okiram \dmhU>xr? nrLlh^mmc rfr th#mwm 
(the discourse on almsgiving, moral precepts, the heavens, the 
(Linger, corruption :md impurity of desire arid rile blessings of 
rctimucnt) and when he perceive.* that Fm mind has lw.cn suffi¬ 
ciently prepared by hearing the discourses, he can prrjch die 
higher teachings, vu. f duiliham sdmuthydm mrtkibam oiiicp 
g#m (sufferings ongin of suffering, removal nf differing 
and way £0 the removal of suffering ). 1 T|ie<c discourses 
have an appealing force which move* the hearts of the people 
irrespective of their creeds. The higher mid dcejJcr truths of 
Buddhism were gradually imparted and explained to die initiated 
or rather to the sotepanmts. Thus die Buddhist* from the lowest 
grade to the highest did nut fed embarrassed by the weight of 
doctrines and practices tug difficult for their yci I united under¬ 
standing or their undeveloped power* of fortitude mid devotion. 
In order tn create a good impression nn the minds of the house 
holders, the bhi kUrus were cn joined to be sympathetic 10 the 
woe* mid trollhlev of their listeners and at the same time they 
were asked nnr rn indulge in talks which might he regarded as 
worldly nind ill-befitting a reel use. 

Study of rm r n la/ ItJtimgs 

Before delivering a discourse Buddha tried to form 
,m ule-i of die leaning of the persons hy putting to them 
questions on religious matters or answering the questions thiu 
he allowed tJtem to put to himself. J11 this way he used rn *dccr 
a subject most suited to the occasion and agreeable to rhe persons 

1 Dtgiw f M T. p. 148. Vtrmy#. 1. 7. 5^1. V|. jfi. 3, OJJniWg * 
Bvdrfhu (Mine 's tr-iHulauunJ, p 186 
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compu^M£ t\w audience .uij ddrvttfcd ;s discourse on same. 
Sunites, parable* fables vrry oftoi drawn from espeficri- 
ccs of every day life were inter* jHT’itd with Ills speeches along 
with pithy vcncs to make hi? arguments sweet .ind cAcctivc. 
He attached yrear tinpomnce rn the art of preaching' and Ltied 
m impress upnci the mind? of hrs dssctples Hie sense of ie? 
knpornuKc, The paniatbr features by which his speeches were 

remitted so very impressive were, first because he utilized his 
higher knowledge (* hfrmnS)* by which he could find mit the per 
Km, who would Ixindii by his discourses on i pftkuUr day; 
wcoiidlv because chv veleciton of the subject?- of Id* discourse^ 
was die result of a correct djjgnosjs {jjniiiamt) of tilt mentality 
ut the listeners, 3 

m DupaiiftiQn 

Mjny art of opinion that Buddha himself avoided 
entering into discussion* with others anil Jiscwjragcd those of 
fii.\ disciple* who emend mto discussions mi religious matter* in 
die course of their peaching and wandering, Snell opinion is 
rot wholly correct. There ore passages in the Buddhist scriptures 
which lend colour m ihc aforesaid view. To ore one or two such 
p.nsLiges: He is said to liave declared that his dlumma is not 
to be grasped by mere logic {tttkkht.icaTof and lie condemned 
the ftamnsn and Briluwiaas who rook to hair-splitting dispUDi 
turns saying. ‘Issue h.ii been pined Against you, you ate defeated, 
,« to work ro dear >mit views, disentangle yoiirsdl if you can 
{inf,to te Wo, ntggMio »■ Cm «!%»* wkkhiy*. n.bbe- 

i CJUIrtsbcre. Baddb* (Heey’s ««nsl ). pp iSg-iyj 
a Dtvflnd**. pp, 

pnhttm (vr ipUttri r blrii tUvmuicU** ***" 

? f}i s l> Nit. I, r- ti [Put *t Vl>! ' 11 t' ^ 
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ihrltt V4 Wf pd bonify 1 From such passages. it is nut right to 
tii aw die cfjjichnmn fh.it Buddha condemned or prohibited the 
holding of aJI disptixarinttt on religious matters. 

If should also hr kept in mind that the state of the country 
jt die time of Buddha was ri.nr such ns could permit a mu&iofiaty 
to keep clear of disputatEorL One of the essential works cd 3 
prather was to convince his audience, and rhii was hardly possible 
if argumentation not given a wide berth. Of this time, 
accounts arc available uf brahmana and non-brahmana heads of 


religions, wandering about over the whole ill eastern India, 
umicdmcs with a large band of disci pies and holding diiptita- 
train with the heads of the rival seers to assert their influence 
and increase their following. There were the pmhh^Adi who 
wandered: about with their minds open for the reception of reli¬ 
gious 1 1 glit wherever available. The lay people dso liked to hear 
disputations :jv indicated by their setting up of t^tShatfi 
(lulls for people in truest of truths) ur paribbxjakiir&n?iu in 
different plates where the wandering teacher* might reside and 
hold controversies with convenience lit the midu of a large 
gathering. 1 lie jH’nplr of a toa1 1 ry fclr proud it 2 gcxxl 
many religious teachers visited their kut&hakifal&s or p,mtjbafa- 
kxmmaf* References arc available in plenty id the Buddhist 
works showing that it was often stated at the disputations rhat 
lire defeated readier with his followers rdintprkhcJ his own 
doctrines and embraced those uf the winner. That- defeat in 
disputations were a fruitful source for the enlisting of converts to 
the many doctrines and religions that prevailed in the enurkry 


1 U^'tgh. Nil., f. ji. 8 (l.hrii of tul II, |,r i ^ 

2 \arti Nil. n, p \i; V, p. 115; Atajjh Ntl II pp. e 
Dt lyjujJrhu, p. 
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at die time. and the tcaeWs vied atul struggled with one another 
for scouring the largest Folio wing. The discussions of rhc rival 
Mrtts indicate char rhey had to lx: well-grounded not only in the 
rules by which the disputation was guided and the argumenta¬ 
tion was rendered free hum fallacies. but also in the doctriuo of 
the various opponent* who bad to he faced, over arid above their 
own 5dux.il w r tenets and practice* with their philosophical bases, 
if any. Buddha is described in several places in the Buddhist 
works as a master of the tenets and practice* of the hcrrtieal sects* 
A large number of his disciples was recruited either as the result 
of defeat* suffered by the opponent* or from among die follow 
lts of the brahman ic mid the heretical teachers convinced of the 
.superiority of die doctrines propounded hy him. Hie discussions 
with Sonadanda, Kik.uJ.tnm Upili* Sakuludayh Vekhanassa t 
Assalayann and a hose of other* arc instances tn which he argued 
out his own views and convinced hi* adversaries at the cssdi 
The victories thus gained in Large numbers in disputations elicited 
the remark from Dlghacapassi, a Jama monk to the effect that 
Gautama was a sorcerer who By the force of his Hit drew the 
people of other wets into his own net. 1 The lists of his rlisdplcs 
who were convinced and won over to Buddhism from their own 
beliefs and practices is a large one, from which the names of 
the following may be mentioned; MahakotthuJ.. Pindola 
Bhaiadvjj.i. M.ihak.iecay.ina, for instance, were masters of the 
three Vedas and perfect in all the accomplishments of a Bra- 
bmana; Siriputtt and MaggaUim were the disciples of Sanjiuya s 
the Kasszpas were the leaders of the Jarib*; Abhayadjakitpiara 
was a distinguLshed disciple of Nigamha Nara|iutra, 

l Afdffk Ntk,, J, p. 375 L ^iig. Nik , 1 L P 190. {GrtUMB msySuh 

Jtujlijmm mxydm jdnhi yjya *nn*uuhly 2 it*m ilVdkj JVJIUtti 
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To be a successful dispufanr, one had to be equipped with alt 
die outfit of specious arguments (iMidtofkd) to meet those oppo¬ 
nents who made a free use of diem whenever needed. It i> cle^ir 
from Buddha's injunctions to rhci bhikkhus, that he wanted 
them m use their power of aigumentannn in the service of truth 
and midi alone, and not to ute to sophistry of dielr own accord. 
Hue a preacher ignorant nF the wiles of A specious argucr and 
unable to use counter-wiles for self-defence would certainly be a 
weak disputant. It wa* for this reason perhaps that we see 
Buddlia applying such a method with men who came to argue 
with crooked intention, or took to crooked ways of disputation. 
This i* seen in the Ambstth* SWj 1 where Buddha m order tu 
silence Ambattha, who claimed the superiority of Brahma nas 
ovet ytl bv birth and traced rhat the Sakyas were of servile origin, 
related the fieri nous account of die origin of the Salty as and 
Kanhayanas showing thir rhe Liner were the descendants of a 
iljslpifttd (son of a slave-girl) of die former. The object of the 
use of the story was ro pur it as a stunner co Arnbartha exposing 
his low origin. 

Medium of tnstmetiM 1 

For the proper appreciation of his teaching; Buddha insisted 
char rhe medium of instruction dioultl be the popular dulcet of a 
province, Hts injunction "jntfjjTjimi bh\kkh*ve s^kHy# rural- 
tiya buddhdUMCdmm pdriy^pumsttm' lias been the subject of 
a good deal of controversy, line the last word, we think. h,i^ 
been said by Wincepiicz* 3 who interprets Ir thus: "I allow you. 

i D*ghj, \. P p. 93. %. 

1 Cttiijt'jgg*, v. 13, 

n See hi History of ludlm Ltensure, M. (Eng crattiL). Appendix, 
pp. fcii'3,. 
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O monk, co leans ihc word tit Ruddlu each in own language, 
and this the !.itr professor corrobcfatcj hy another passage of 
the Afajjbimd Nitty * 1 in which ji is pointed one that undue 
importance should not be attached to the dialect of a particular 
jitrttpJiitfi i.e^ a monk should be accommodating co dialectical 
variations- and nut insist upon die u*c of a particular word, e.g., 
pJti instead of rtwvtm or iihJroparp, Buddha's preference for 
provincial languages is also responsible for ihe growth of piLi&A* 
in later Jays in different language* F die existence of which is 
no longer a ni.it tet of doubt- Buddha made a radical departure 
from the ancient Indian custom of recording the scriptures m a 
particular language, and this Can well be pointed our as one of 
the causes of die success of Buddhism. 

Indivulmt Twining 

We have .1]ready mentioned that Buddha studied the 
mental leanings of a person before he delivered a discourse. 
Tins was particularly evident in the training nf his disciples. 
He constantly watched their conduce and their mode of per¬ 
formance of spiritual practices. studied rlieir character and prcdi- 
lections, and corrected their weaknesses by suitable advice, ad¬ 
monitions and courses of disciplinary pr-tcriccs. 

In die RthnlovtdtiitHa, Buddha is semi instructing 
fi a h li 1 a how in died, word, and thought one can make hlfiv 
self pure hy fdtcivtkkb*n*t (es.immitiuu and introspection)* 
because he observed that Rahul a was lacking in selF-contml 
When, however, he made some progress in idf-eontmh he was 
led gradually ro realise tlie dniccj-bhtvt (impermanence) 

1 M*#h 4 m* w Uh pp- *3*$ *37 janapodiminitmii i.ibl.ud- 

vcscyya. 
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and tlukkb*-bh*L* (miseries inherent in dw nature) of all world- 
[y things and the fact dut the tour dAHro or five hb*ndb*i 
collectively or separately do not constitute tire 4tu (ego). 1 * 

N i n d a . another ot his dwcipl^i euuld SSGC dwk lm 
anxu'cic.s for food Jiid raiment, for which he was taken to u4 
by die Teacher, In due coarse the check put upon him lid|wd 
him to control hi* semes so much that lie became the chief of 
rbose who lud Con cm l over their senses {jndriyem guJiAtivsri- 

Anuruddha could nor. owing to slackness of 
exertion* attain ffliMutmtoiti though he had advanced much 
through his diligence tn die pith of meditation. This slacktictt 
which was dogging his way was removed by Buddha s guidance 
supplemented by the personal carr taken of him by Safi puna. 3 

The weakness of K i m b i I a lay similarly in hh 
inability to muster up sufficient menral concentration through 
in-breathing and ottt-btcjdiiiiig. This w-is detected by Buddha 
and removed by his advice with special reference to the processes 
which lie could nor follow in a perfect way. 4 

51 r i p ti 11 a and M o g g a l I a n a were already 
advanced spiritually before they jostled the Sanglia, hence die 
training imparted to them was of a higher order, Safiput&i 
was asked ro inedirare an ntnndia. i.t\, to look upon all things 
as devoid of substance and to practice sdf-tncrospcction in order 
to remove from Ids mind rhe usual hindrances to vtmmtft and 

i ArfgMttdr<i r II, fip. 1^5; SdmyttttMf 111, p. IV. pfi- 10 57 : 

Mtifthfnts, I. pp. 414ft< Ht rp- 1 77 StP 

a Samynfid, IT. p ;8i: Aitgmitdt*, I t p. a£ IV, p. 166 
1 Angttttfrfl, I. p. itSi; fV h pp. 33 $ ft, 

4 V F pp, 312-315- 
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acquire the qualities leading to perfection." Sariputu, it is 
MH 1 , took only a fortnight to attain arbulhyo'l, which Atage he 
rodicd while listening to 41 discount; ott live origin and decay 
o( vedanS delivered by Buddha ro Dighniakha pardriupka . 3 
Moggallini was given tin: d hit us (dementi composing - 1 being) 
" 415 his subject {hmniitlhirus) for meditation. While medi- 
Mimg, he became slack sn Ins /cal and so lie was taken to task 
by Buddha- Me soon removed his sloth and torpor, became 
diligent and attained perfection *’ 3 

Tine case of A 11 a n d a is interesting. In spite of In* 

insatiable love of knowledge by which he row to be tile chief 

tif the UhusjHtas (tile learned), and in spite of the great care 
dial was bestowed upon him by JJuddha for his spiritual culture, 

he could not attain arh.it hood during the life-time of Buddha, the 

reason being that he could 1 lot divest himself of His great attach¬ 
ment to Buddha, not as the founder of a rcligiuti but as a master 
to whom he was related as a serviror. Tills attachment proved 
.1 clog to his pr,tenet of the doctrine of detachment from the 
world, the corner stone of Buddha’s teachings. Buddha used to 
admonish Anamfa for hi* inability to gee nd of this attachment 
because therein lay the cause of hiv failure to attain the state of 
mind requited for .rrb^W, In the AhrWp-iiiiiiftfU 
Sutl.t we find Buddha expostulating with Anamta For shedding 
tears when Buddha expressed his desire ro leave this world.* So 
long .is Buddha lived. Aranda could not rise above the srage of 
iPtjfunnd. He was a bthttSJHl* on account of his inordinate 
desire for knowledge as evidenced by the frequent quesrions that 

i Mtnhm*. HI. pp. * tbkl - 1 P- 5^'- 

! 1. r 16'I AMgMttur*. [V, p % 

4 n *£ bs r 11. pp. 14^ 144 
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arc said lu have been put by Kim to Buddha, c r g- P about the 
cnrrectnejs of Ptlraiia Kassapah divisions of mankind. Sifiputta s 
exposition of rhe origin of Jnkkbd (suffering) fmm phiusa (ctm- 
tatt) + ihe theory of causation (pMticcdMmtipfidM)* the mac of 
the terms n/fWAd. hh* k suit fid, iWiini, a!Mt, dnapandsdtt and ^ 
so forth . 1 

The training unpinned co DcViJatta by Buddha 
was on lines chat were calculated as suitable lu hii peculiar 
menu] tendencies. Tins disciple made aonst progress in y<?grf 
attaining ability co perform sonic miracles. Buddha detected 
Jus predilection for gam and funic through the exercise of his 
power to perform miracles by which lie had won over Afio-Vinu 
m his side. With a view to remove dus hvc lor gam and fame, 
lie delivered to him discourses calculated to remove this weak 
ness: but so deep-rooted had been this tendency rhac tic con¬ 
tinued on Ins way to min, turning deaf ear lu his masters 
warnings. 3 

The instances can be multiplied bur those that have been 
cited are enough rn show how die great teacher used to see 
through die menu I composiricHh nf the disciples whom he had 
occasion to train personally studying rhcir tendencies and mental 
weaknesses as clearly as if they were refleered on a mirror. This 
accounts for his great success as a spiritual trainer, 


1 Mgmtttra, m. pp jBfj If \ SdmymiiM, II. pp 34 37* V| - P t<5 7 

2 Mdjfbt *b pp> 192 vii fc 2 IT. 


CHAPTER XI 

SPREAD OF limmWlSVi 

There is a traditional account of the mm* spent by Buddha 
at different pluces. On ihe baits of this account Prcif. Kern and 
Dr. Thomas luve furnished us with an account of the spread 
□f Buddhism . 1 It appear* to my mind iq bo far from satisfactory, 
and so tn thi s diaptcr I ptopose to being together the facts 
scattered in rhe Ntkayw r which throve light on the prupgadon 
of Buddhism during the period of Buddha's ministration* On 
scanning die names of places in the NikiyAS* it appears that 
SHvaithi WRS the <ecnc of ebr largest number of discourses, the 
nexr place in importance being Rajagaha. Vesili and Kapib- 
varthn may be coo mod as the third and fourth localities of 
importance though the number of discourses delivered at these 
places is comparatively much less. At the ocher centres very p 
few discourses have Keen delivered* Another noteworthy Feature 
that irmy hr noticed in this connection is char the discourses deli¬ 
vered at Rajngaha and other centres of Magadha have in view 
nijEiily the follower*: of non-hdh man teal sects, the p.-irthhajakas, 

i Kern'-a AUnttdl of IWmit 8mUb^n w p 4 . Thomas* Lit* the 
fWd&j eh. vise According tn die tradition, die place* where 
Buddha uAjrad each ujusa arc — tst Benares, md 4rh Rjja^ha. ^th 
Vrtsili, 6th MsnJtula Hill,, 71b Tlvarinivd lueqven. Mi Bhagga near 
Smmrnma Hilt 9th Kuambi, icith Pif%yaka-wooi nth Brahmin 
village of Nall. 1 ath Vrrati]s h 13th Galiya bill, i^nh Savarthi, ijjth 
Kapiljvjnha. i6th Abvi, i/ih Rajapaha, 1EH1 Caliyj hill,, i9*h Rlj»' 
gal la , Thereafter he stayed permartctidy .11: SivauUi, 
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and the members of the order but very rarely the brahmanas 
while the discourses delivered at Savatthi and other centres within 
Kosala were meant more for the brahmanas than for the non- 
brahmanas. This will be apparent as we proceed with the story 
of conversions made at each of the various centres. 

KASI 

KasI is counted as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas. It 
was an independent kingdom in the pre-Buddha days but later 
on it was annexed to Magadha by Ajatasattu. Benares was its 
chief city and flourished not only as an emporium of trade and 
commerce but also as a centre of brahmanic culture. The frequent 
mention of the place in the Jdtakas is indicative of its great 
importance in those days. The Isipatana or Rsipattana has been 
immortalized in the Buddhist literature as a resort of a large num¬ 
ber of rsis in ancient times, and so the selection of the locality by 
Buddha for his first discourse was quite in a line with its sacred 
tradition. 

Buddha’s ministration commenced with the conversion of 
two foreign traders Trapusa and Bhallika who were travelling 
with a caravan along the trade-route from Dakkhinapatha to 
Ukkala a town in the kingdom of Gandhara. Their conversion 
at Uruvela was later on commemorated by the erection of stupas 
in their native villages in Gandhara. 1 Buddha after cnlighten- 

i Mahdvastu (Scnart), vol. Ill, pp. 303, 310, 313: Uttarapatha 

Ukkalam namadhisthanam . Tehi dani yatha Kesasthali nama 

adhisthano tahhn kesa-stupam karapitam. Balukkho nama naga- 

ram tahim nakhastupam karapitam . Trapnsabhallikanam Sdnksa 

nama nigama avasitanam . adyapi Gandhara-rajye adhisthanam 

Silanamena jnayati. There has been a great difference of opinion with 
regard to the identification of Ukkala and the birth-place of Trapusa and 
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merit turned Ki-^ rbougiica hrst to tlii comrades in asceticism tlicn 
residing at fsipatam near Benares. He staticJ from Umvchi and 
passed dirvugh Gayih Aparagayi and readied Vaiiiia where he 
was iniiifed to a meal by a buhnnka bmEimaria to wlium he 
pjtnEed out as ro what made a tine Lrahmiina and rned to 
convert him ro Buddhism. i hence lie passed dirough Cun- 
dadviLim and Siiathipura, crossed the Ganges and readied 
Benares, 1 Here at Jsipatana lie vuitcd lui five Comrades who 
would not accept Buddhas arguments regarding die futility of 
extreme ^df-muriLiliotioiis in taking diem to their spiritual goal. 
1 heir tmvidon luid to be slowly overcome by Buddha through 
reaching* 1mm day to day impressing upon their minds the 
impermanence of all worldly rhuigs. Fiiey woe enjoined to 
Jive as reduscs h practising jhthut and aclf-coneroL 3 It was for 
them that he delivered Ins famous discourse, rhe Dbdmmsctmi^ 
pamtidna which is believed to have embodied truths found by 
Buddha under rhe Bodhi tree. It explains the n ttflkimi jMfi- 
paAd or m other words, perfection in die si ids, practice of control 
over cttid which included Jhy^na. and attainment of fdttfid or 
rme knowledge. The other discourse delivered to diem was 
/IndtiiSsutu showing die cMenceJessness of die five khsrilhte* 
The rr.su It of the discourses, of course. was rhe conversion of 
die five brahman as, and their admission into the Sanghi. 

BhaJtEka. Though the phonetic dmihricy between Ud»la fOru«) anil 
Ukkal# ?1 very grem and die identified friti rif I Ik Li fa with OniU ll 
a IJ tiring, ye t in view of the evidence s^ippitf by die Utakhmit* r=r1 
mi p| hii [■:<[ hv Yuan CJm k nig, Lfjtkala ditfuJii be identified wirh a p!ict 
in tijndhJr.i Yuan: Chw.ing notice l 3 rhe remain* of two of die sifipa* 
mtndwiietE above in the couth: uf ids journey from Halkh in Bamian 
f Walter*" Ym*n C.'W^n^ T r pp iii-nj). 

I iMdhMvdStttt Ml, pp L&litflvrjlm* r, P 

z 3At fjh. iVri„ I r |.ip. Sgm Nik, 111, p 66. 
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Buddha accompanied by the five new bhikkhm passed 
IfOm IsipAtann to Benares and met there Y«sa; 4 rich serrhls 
soiip who was getting sick of the luxuries of worldly life 
and hankered after a life of peace and rest. It was in this state 
of mind rhae he came across Rudd ha tinder a Nigimiha tree on 
the bank of die river Varana, and listened to ,1 dicourse on the 
ments of giving alms, observing precepts and enjoying thereby 
a heavenly life ax also on die evils suffered by one hannred with 
desires. He then listened in die Fiighcr discourses deabng with 
die four truths 1 and wit soon convinced of rheir excellence, He 
embraced Buddhism and became a MuHl/it while his parents 
became updidijju 

Yxsa then inmxhiecj to Buddlia his four friends Vimala, 
Subaiiu, Ptmnajji and Cava m pan who were also soils of rich 
setthis, and fifty other friends. All were ad milted into the 
Sanglia by Buddha by the simple formulae of *Vhi bkikkiw. J 
We are nut aware of any other converts made by Buddlia ar the 
Lj'me though it if evident that several udicra of Benares joined 
die order subsequently. 

Bemres, rather lilpatuna, was a favourite resort of mam 
distinguished disciples like Anuruddiha, hf^liakoithita. Moggal- 
Lina, Mahakaccayina, and Sartpmxi, According to die trade- 
rion.nl rhmnolcjgy of Buddha's v4isfleas j, it Is said that he parsed 
the first u*ujj at Isjpatana and pissed through it die second time 
after the twelfth uajsj on his way from Veranja 10 Vesali . 1 

i 7 Fie wran! in which he cspreiicd rth.Mudictinn are tipaJdtimm 
vo upisarih.im. VirMyt, I, p. 15-16, 

* See fnfra. 

i Stmtntepajiiiika. 2 , r a at; K<-m's of Int/iin BtdihUm. 

p yl, JRAS.. 1891, 
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Thr delivery oE Buddlui first discourse on Dhitmmatakkd* 
brought the place into prominence, and dudsed it with a sacred 
memory, ranking it as one of die sacted places of pit primage for 
a Buddhist, 3 Several discourses in die Samyntta Mild /Ingniura 
Nikayat are associated with this place. These deal, among other 
topics, with dvijjti s*Jdhi t kdydkdmnw, vaetkamma, manth 
kdnim.t, ariyasatf* arid aithaiigikdmagg*? 

Besides I s i p ,itan ,i t there were two ocher resorts of 
Buddhist monks at K 11 a g i r i * and K h e m i y a m b i- 
v a n a/ 4 Buddha visited Kitagiri md remonstrated then* with 
Assaji and Pun.ihha.su for taking food at night [viiiUbbofd* w). 
The discourse at Khemiyam bavana was delivered by bhikkhu 
Udena sometime lfter the parmirvina of Buddha. This dis¬ 
course. k is sard. imptcued Choramuklia bohmana so much rtar 
lie not only became a upikalft but promised to the Sangba a share 
of die daily aUewance of 500 kahapnas received by him from 
the bng of Anga. As the bhikkhu* were nor permuted to 
accept gold and silver, it was arranged tliat the money would 
be utilised in building a monastery at Pitahpucta* 

The subsequent history of Benares as a seaE of the different 
sects of Buddhism 1 is highly ittttfemog and will be dealt with 
later on in another volume* 

MAGADHA 

MaC.vDHA became the scene of Buddha's tnknooify activity 
after Kasi. It was one of die must prosperous provinces 

I 1 SifLtyd' I„ p_ 10-11. 2 [I. p. 141. 

3 See Stmyntu, 1, p. roj fi: V, pp* 4°7< dngxiiar*. I, pp- 

rtoff . nji): III. pp 350. 39*, 399. 

4 Mtiijktmd. 1 , p. 473. 5 fhd.. II, p. 1 57 " 

6 See Salumk &*p#n on tb* Exejvaavnf at Sarmtk 
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during the reign of Bsmbisara, wlto had umlcr his sway, as the 
tradition goes, as many as So h ooo villages. 1 Iw capital Rajagah* 
attained imporT-ince nut only as a commercial centre hut aiw as a 
rendezvous of religious and intellccruj] men of diverse views. In 
rhe pre-Buddha days, Magtfdlu was (nuked down by die 
brahnuius as a country unfit for sacrifidil lire, and as inch un¬ 
suitable for habitation of orthodox hrahmanas of noble and pure 
descent- On account of the absence of ottliodox hcahmanas* 
non-brahjiLmic yiewi found there a free scope for expression and 
sto it ls said that Magadha imbed with sophistic discussions and 
riiat drs f ikdf&y a was there- 1 he BrdbffflSjilf and Sdmdnndpbt'ihi 
juiUnlai delivered as Rajag.iha amply testify to the fact that 
there was no end of h rah manic and nun-brahmmic views preva 
lent in Mjg.idh;u and that rhe six titthiyar also alerte d this 
province ai their field ol work. Side by side With the f/lfi/ycf, 
there welt the brahnttflvoJ teachers tike Rudr.tka Raniapnrra and 
K utail.inta. The former lud an Crania where Buddha lived for 
sometime before the attainment of badhi while die latter enjoyed 
the income of a village granted to him hv Rimhisara/ performed 
s-icri faces on grand scales, killing hundreds of animal victims r 
There were a few other brahman cl teacher* who faught that 
jupernarur.d powers, heavenly happiness and mothi could he 
obtained through rigorous ■isceneisrvL 4 

Brihmdfcte of M*gddb& 

ft n noteworthy that the discourses delivered in the towns 
and villages nf Mogidha ate meant mostly for the paribbajakn.* 
a red the non brahman ie^ I seers or rhe Buddhist disciples. The 

i Wujyj, f. p r jq, 

1 s&gkd* I. p. 47 f.: Mdffbima , II. p. a f, 3 Digit* 1, 127 f. 

4 Sec Buddhiit I rid**, pp. 140 Banu, op cit. y p. iSS f, 
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Ffw brahniam* who cimc into much with Buddha or his dis¬ 
ciples could nw be convened. Vhssakara 1 and Gopaka-Moggat- 
\xm* the hrihmana ministers of Magadh**, and DJmwnjini 
hrilimaru’ were ^dnionhhcd without any effects Tht; only 
nobble convert! made among the brihmatLts ul Magadha were 
KutjJ jiuj of village K III n 11 m a c a and kasibliaradvajs 
u£ village h k a n a 1 a, s In die hraiiiitani tillage of l 1 a u ^ *■ 
> a I j k it is said that Buddha could not obtain a dnglr spoonful 
ol rice.* In the brihmaJtagiriia of A m b a s a u d a, m the 
netghboudiood of Rajagaha. is laid the scene of SAkapanktuftli'i* 
hut nothing is, men turned about any converts made there, f here 
ate passages, e.g., in the and Sdtny h 

showing that brahmanot resented Buddha s attitude towards the 
aged members and his ebim of superiority over them. These 
jew references to tli-c brihmanas of Magadha indicate that tlicit 
mmiher must have beef) few, and that Buddha was not very 
successful in his missionary work among them. 

A T m-Brdhmdtt ic#t 

[i has already been mentioned that die six tilihiyjx dmic 
Magpdha and Vesalt as their fields of work. The number of 
pribbajakaj wandering about within Magadlia was also fairly 
large, and so the largest number of converts were made by 
Buddha from among die non-hr.ilimaiias, 

t Digh i. [ 3 . p. 7*. 

i At'ijjfoHu, III. p_ ti;; AhjtatLtfi, II, pp. 171-3. ' 7 V 

3 S*mymtt*r I, pp- ife 

q Digitr 1, p 117; Saipytrtu, \. p. 171-1, Shuj NipaU. p 13 

^ Sdmymttd, L p. a 14 

6 Digkt. 11, y % B C. Uw. G«*. <if E PwiMfcwr", p. 

7 .V'fiJJj AtyiJw, p. 50; Sarny i>tl4. 11 , p. K. 
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Sonjiyi Bdjtthapicr.s, the centre of whose activities was at 
Kajagaha, was the first nmidirihinauic religious teacher to feel 
rhe power of die religion prc.iditd by Buddha for widnn a very 
short time he saw that half of bis following had been won over 
to Buddha x side. It was Assaji, one of the first five disciples of 
Buddha, who commenced the missionary work by converting 
SaripiLcu, die principal disciple of Sanjaya, to Buddhism, and 
Slnptrtta in his turn followed him up unril half of luS quondam 
fellow disciples including Moggallana embraced Buddhism. 
This event together with die previous conversions made by 
Bftddha -md his followers created in Magadha .i srn.sauon which 
evoked that Buddha converted luou Jarilas* 150 follower* of 
Saripyu, and die sorts of distinguished Magadhan families, 
thereby making the families son less and the wives husband less* 
;md there was nn knowing w!k> might be t.iken in ftCEt. 1 

Niganthu Napiputm was a formidable rival ol Buddha. and 
as he was at work earlier than BudJlsa. he made a fair progress 
in 1 he spread of his religion in Mugadhu and the neighbouring 
stares, h appears from rite accounts of conversions to Buddhism 
rhu Buddha could nor writ over to his side many followers of 
Nafapucm, But lie slide a march upon NatapuiUi hy enlisting 
among Im uplsakoj BimbiSara and Ajacasattu who had been lay- 
supporters of Nltapurca* 3 

r Vfrurys* I, pp 39*44- 

■1 The Faina claim BimbkSra and AjitoHinu at |jinai 

while die Buddhist pifjiif deeLre them ns Buddha* ts. Neither thr 
fjLni nor die Buddhist liieounx Admits that they were napportera of 
die Mjligious at diflcrefit timr* fir .it ihe lame rime in drffafihr if^grect 
Hie fact* n l the Irv^s of dir wo emperors however* point 10 die 
inference thar Btmbisara supported Jaimiin when it ippenml on the 
field bur inclined decidedly towards Buddhism whin it averted il^lE 
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There was at K A J a 5 i I a on the Aide of fsigili mountain 
ill Rajagalia Cl large number of Jaina ascetics who were under' 
going severe sdinnactificado^ to eradicate rheir pise sins and to 
arrain muhti. Ikddha failed io convince rhem of die meflkaticS 
of such mortifications and of their faith being based on wrong 
views/ Bur this was not die ease with Upaligahapiri and 
Abluyarajakumira/ Uplti wets convinced that Niganthi 
NciiJpuia was wrong 111 putting more stress on tly^tdmma 
^ = JiintLij than on manokamnu white Abliayttrajakumara failed 
em CHabhsh iIs.il Buddha was Kicking in j nut am pa {companion) 
bv citing die instance of Devadattu Both became by devotees 
uf Buddha* Dighatdpam, die Jain a monk, though convinced 
like UpirJi, did not change his faith/ Asibandhakiputa, a 
gamani. was also convinced of Buddha's viewpoint that killing, 
ureal mg and such other crimes Jo not always lead die sinners co 
hell as Niganthi Natnputta teaches and that these sins can \w 
Counteracted by re pen ranee and knowledge , 1 A few odier con¬ 
verts were made from among the followers of Nigantha Naia- 
pmta at Veslli and KapUavacthu/ 

There are no specific instances of converts having been made 
from among the followers of other noEL-brahmanied icadier> t r \ 

ai a rival of Jaitihni. Ajatajattu wm a supporter of Devattaru who 
imthicd a sect bolding views vitmfar Co Jainism hu Far a* its iliitipline 
W4iv nincemrtl. ATbhiyarfljaJcumSra, a Jaina, c^rpvjtulateJ with Buddha 
for toodcimung Pcvudati* Thh aham that Devadarta hod [aba 
sympathies and AfauimEU by yup^rmi^ him shnw* the nature oF his 
religion* view-. He, however was converred to Buddhhm a year hrfure 
Buddha** donbe. (Infra, p, 156: Smiths E*rh Httt&ry 0/ India, p. Vi)’ 1 

t f, J,i. ^So. 

.1 Ibid,, I, p. 395, See Baraa r Pp. *t t„. p ^75- 
I tM, r t. p, j74_ ^ SarpyHtta, IV, pp. 317 E 

5 Set- Infra. 
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ecpi that of Aetta K-assjpa. Upalij, -in .Ijtvikj. war impressed 
bv flic saintly appearance of Buddha, bui did noc accept lum as 
bis tCAehcr. Ou several occasions, tlic doctrines of Purana Kassapa, 
Maltkhali Gosala, Paltujki Kaecayam and Ajiu Kcwka tubal in 
were discussed and criticised,' and on cine occasion it is mcn- 
tiitmd that if an ajivdtn be i Limninv.uint, lie would go to 
heaven,’ It seems lint these teachers listd no following at the 
time of Buddlui, and that their doctrines had mere academic 
interest and were nor actually practised, Accl.i KasSipa is l[ es¬ 
cribed as an 4na*titthiy*-p»bb* but it is not expressly mentioned 
as to which sect he belonged. He joined die order and became 
ulriin-iti-'Jy an arhat , 3 

Pdribirtftids af MdgaJb* 

In MngdJlia thete were cwo diuo of panbbjij..ik;Ui 
(i) Bmhnunicjl and (n) Nod brahman tL-aJ {andatiithiyg)* 
Huddhi recruited h w converts mostly from die latter ch\s. Of 
cite prominent pribkijakas who came itUo contact wtrli die 
Teacher while he was staying in Magadha* the following may 
lie mencioned: Nigtodbt, DSghanaiha. FWipurci. Anugira 
for Annabham), VanuHiara p Sakuludiyi. Moliyasivafcai Upaka p 
Minimi kaputt a, Snc.ivl, £a man data and Siufnu* 

Buddlu met Nigrodhit who was then dwelling at 
Udumhirika hermitage of the paribhapka* near Rijagata and 
explained to him Iww die ascetic practices did not always conduce 

1 .See abtiVcl ck IV. 3 Ip p. 

3 Sumynnat If. pp, n n; IV H 

4 R ( Lihv, Fhiiidhtitic Satdus r p. 89. \n hi* y\i\^r 011 
Buddha 1 md th r ?<mhb*pkdt, Hr Law hat given 2 mmmiry of ail the 
iliAcuune^ dial Buddha nr hh dilCiples delivered fur the benefit fiJ the 
jiarjhbsjaka*. 
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to purity. It will be interesting to observe that Buddha was 
trying to impress upon Nigrodha who had ajlvika leanings that 
his discourse on the ascetic practices including catuyamasarn- 
vara x was not meant to win him over to this sangha and but 
just to impress upon him the distinction between kusala and 
akusala . 1 2 * Nigrodha was silenced but it seems that he did not 
change his faith. Dighanakha, a relative of Sariputta, 
listened to a discourse on vedana and was soon convinced of the 
excellence of Buddha s teaching and became a bhikkhu. 
P o t a 1 i p u 11 a had a talk with Samiddhi, a young bhikkhu, 
about the Buddhist doctrine of kamma , and was not satisfied with 
the exposition as Samiddhi gave the answer without sufficient 
caution and analysis. 4 An u gar a, Varadhara, 
Sakuludayi 5 and other noted paribbajakas were staying at 
Moranivapa hermitage and discussing among themselves on one 
occasion about lack of regard for the teacher found among the 
followers of the six tittbiyas and on another occasion about the 
omniscience and perfection of Nigantha Nataputta, and such 
other topics. Buddha explained his doctrines in detail and was 
able to convince Sakuludayi of their excellence, ultimately making 
him an upasaka. Sakuludayi’s followers did not like that their 
leader should become a bhikkhu but they did not object to his 
becoming an upasaka. MoliyasTvaka met Buddha at 
Rajagaha on two occasions 6 and had discussions regarding lus 

1 See above, eh. IV. 2 Di K ha. Ill, pp. 55-7. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 501. The sutta is named Dighanakha-sutta 

in the Majjhima Nikaya and Vcdanapariggaha in the commentary. 
Sec Buddhist Legends, I, p. 203. 

4 Majjhima, III, p. 208-9. 

5 Ibid., II, pp. 1-22; 29-39; Ahgtittara, II, p. 176. 

6 Ahguttara . Ill, p. 356-7; Samy$nta, IV, p. 230-1. 
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teaching as producing il\ LVujc J lick ly (randitthiko dhammo) and 
the Buddhist theory ot kamma. He bourne satisfied wjih 
Buddha explanations and expressed his driirc m become an 
uplsaka. Sus I m 4 at the request of his by-folio wees studied 
Buddhism and ulcitiuccly became a bhiltkhu.' Sutav 1 and 
S a j j b a 5 listened to ihe mcfiui ui an arluc apprcciatingly but 
tied ewe therefor* become upasditiU* so also was the panbbajaka 
S A m .1 n d a k a/ who met Sanputia at Nilakagima and 
listened lu a talk on the cause of inkba and da kbhd. 
S a r a b Ji a,* and U pa ka were dir two pribblj^kas repfuV 
cd by Buddha and Ajlcasami respectively. The former was q 
renegade from Buddhism and spoke iU of the religion while the 
hitter had die audacity to dial bilge Buddha in disputation. It 
will he observed from the above accounts that one or two part- 
bbajakas became folly ordained bhikklnis. and the rest only 
expressed their appttersrion of the 1 dig ion by becoming 
Ijy-dcvuLccs. 


Lay-Dcwtccs q} MagaAha 

1 he brahmanas and the paubbljaka* dealt with above 
became mostly lay-devotees anti rarely ordained bhikkhm. 
The largest enlistment of lay devotees took place when Buddha 
varied Rif ag aha in the second year of his miss ion ary career. At 
the instance of Bimhhara, die ducts of rhr eighteen Frenis of 
his dominion and his officials cjpncssed their faith in Buddha, 
Dbammu and Sangha, ] he names of only a feiv lay devotees 

1 Stmymu, JI. pp. tl^tiS; IV S pp, 1-50-1. 

a Aiffutarn. IV. pp 31691 371 f. 

3 Ibid.. V, p. lao-q. 

5 , Ibtd k IL J\ l$2. 


4 I. pp. 1% iSB. 
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□f Magarfha have come down to as through the diwouncs in 
the NikSyas, They may be deified durst 

1. CiwrfBtr — T.ibpura natagainani p. j<£); 

Ymlhijivagan muI (SdPi. iv, p. 3118); AssarolugairunT [Him, tv, 
p. 310): MaiiicfililtJginjafif ( 5 a»i. iv. p. 325). lUiiyagimani 
(.V.mi, iv, p. 340); etc. 

2. Settliu & Gib*p 4 tU~ Jodi* (-'tem- v, p, 344): Mina- 

dinn.i (.Sjutj. v, ijS); Sirivaddha (Sam. v, pp, ■ < ' ,,[ r 13r 

g.ifiapatrputta ( 5 afp. iv, p, 113; Ang. ”i, 48; iv, 113); D.irukain- 
mika gahapati of Nidika (afjfg. iii, p- J9 1 )' Uckrttha Kaccani, a 
5tJi;.ir merchant of Aiidliakavinda (Fin. l, p. 224), Pukkusari 
kui:iputta (Majjh iii, p. 237): Dighivii upiLsalca (Sant, v. p. 244); 
Jivaka; Anjth.ipindik.i mid lit'- sephi friend: «c. 

3. faina disciples— A>ib;tndhjk;ipmra gimanl. Upali, 
Abti.w.iriij.ikuni.ir.i {sec ante, p. 143). 

4. Brab tuanas — Kajibharadvjja brahman.! of Qkaiuli; 

Dliananpm hrjliman.i {■arc ante, p. 141), 

3. [jtd us —Siri bnilimanl and p.iriUxijiki. mother of 
Sariputu oJ Nihikiigam.i; DlunarijauT a brill man? (Sam. i. 
p. 160); VchiluncakT Nandamita of Dakklunagin (Ang. u, p. 
136; iv, p, 63); Cundl rijakumSri (Ang, iii, p. 33); etc. 

6. Kings & Princes— Bimbiura, Aj.ltaiauu. Mtmda 
(JAg ii, p- 57). Jayasena-tajakumiia (Majfhinta. ui. pp ta8, 
138), liter on he became a bhikkhw (see Psalms of the Bffthtfit, 

P- ify)‘ 

fmpfitbint Sites in MagA^h* 

Among rhe scenes of Buddha'? activity within Mftgadha rhe 
following may be mentioned - (t) Gaya* (ii) r Uruvda* (iii) Riiji- 
gaha, (iv) Nibndik (v) Ripdiputta, (vi) Ekanatlt (™) AnUbfr 
kaviiit.fi. (viij) K^U^vaLimuc^gimiij (lx) Mitula* 
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(i) tiap& (a) Uruvela 
Gaya arrests nur atcmoon first fur it wa4 the hittlt-phci: of 
the religion which became almost pin-Arotnc in larcr rimes. 
Buddie on his way from Benares to Untvela, 3 suburb of 
Gaya, came across in a forest the thirty Bfiaddavaggiya youths, 
who were seeking pleasures and enjoyments. These youths 
according to die tradition. were related to the king of Kofcda. On 
listening to the discourses of Buddha on tidrtd, JlLt, etc. and on 
the four truths, they became hlukkhu.s and, it is said, they Liner 
on dwelt at Patbeyya, a mutiny situated rn the west of Knsala. J 
He then stopped at Uruvda, a stronghold of the Jatil.n- 
As there ascetics were, very difficult to be weaned from 
rhe adts in which they had placed implicit fridi. it 
is said that Buddha was put to the necessity of exhibiting 
miraculous powers to soften their nunds in his favour. After 
preparing his ground in this way, Tie tried to explain to them 
the efficacy' of following the truth that he had discovered. 
This explanation shook the faurul.ition of cheir beliefs id a great 
extent, though of course, their minds retpdred it? be worked up 
a litrle further before they could he fully eanverred- 2 They 
accompanied Buddha to GayfuTsa where he delivered the dis¬ 
course Adittepariyay* (Fire Sermon) intended to explain to the 
Jatilas due die summitm bonum which they wanted to attain 
ih rough fire-worship could be had not through fire-worship bur 
by the extinction of fires of rigd, and *noha kindled by the 

,JLLiun of the sense-organs hy earning into contact wltli the objects 

* 

1 Hardy^ M**wd! of Budilhum, p. ififl; .V B i r ... XVI I p p. n - 
MahauJjiii, l}l, \\ }^: / 3 Wmi p/ the Brethren, p r 2£4: Aldh 2 v 4 gg 4 , 

l H- 

1 1- pp M- 35- 
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of those senses. The Jatilas after hearing this discourse gave up 
their cults and joined the order as bhikkhus. 

(iii) R a j a g a h a 

The importance of Rajagaha from the point of view of 
missionaty work was very great. It was a great resort of reli¬ 
gious teachers and wanderers (paribbajakas) who used to come to 
the city usually in the company of the traders who supplied them 
with food and raiment in their journey from distant places. 
The city was moreover situated at the junction of several trade- 
routes facilitating communication and transit of messages to and 
from distant places. This made it extremely important for the 
propagation of the truths that Buddha wanted to preach broad¬ 
cast. Over and above these, the city provided other advantages, 
valuable for a religious organizer, viz. of entering into disputa¬ 
tions with the religicux and asserting the superiority of the 
religion by defeating them; of setting on a sound footing 
the organization by which the bhikkhus could pursue the 
ideals, secure from cares for the bare needs of life; and of 
establishing suitable hermitages for the monks in the caves of 
the surrounding lulls so convenient for deep thinking and the 
pursuit of yoga. 

• On the occasion of Buddha’s first visit to Rajagaha in the 
second year after enlightenment, he stayed at Latthivana, five 
miles from the town. It was here that Bimbisara with his 
ministers, courtiers, and village-headmen came to meet him. 
Buddha’s youthful appearance led them to think that he was 
a disciple of the hoary-headed Uruvclakassapa who had been 
the leader of the Jatilas, and accompanied Buddha to Latthivana. 
But Uruvelakassapa’s homage to Buddha in their presence belied 
their impression. The youthful Buddha with his sonorous voice 
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explained the first principles a! Buddhism, die amcc* (cramb 
cori new) .11 k 1 aruttto (cisenedewness) al die five khanJh&s (cons¬ 
tituents of being), .inti brought home to the mind of the king 
and his attendants that the religion preached by Buddha had 
fifccllcncts by virtue of which it could lay claim of supenoncy 
to other religion.', oi the time. 1 

After enlisting Bitnbisara and his gamanis and courtiers as 
lay-devotees and fixing Vcluvaiu fur his own residence, Buddha 
made attempts to Carry on further hrs missionary work, Sanputti 
and Moggillara wete the First co he convened at Rijagdia with 
their companions the two hundred Jiul fifty disciples ol Sanjaya, 
J le converted several pnrrbbajakas anti householders, an account 
of which has been given above. 

fhnmrdgcs in 4ttd .wound Rijagdbd 
flic hi lb around ftajagaha hid M-vcral hermirages which 
arc important in the history of the spread of Buddhism. They 
were as follows: — 

(i) The highest of rhr hills, the Gijjhrfk*!t J-ptfjjta f*T, J 
(Vukuns Peak) wjs a favourite resort of Buddha, In rbe first 
few years .iftrr cnlighcenmenr, he spent his tune frequently at 
this place with of his distinguished ilivupk*, vu< Slnputt 1. 
fvfogga Ulna . M.r link asia pa. Ansi ft tdd ha, Pti nn ;i Man tan 1 put u> 
Opalig Anandn, and Devaclatta. delivering discourses and im¬ 
parting 10 them necessary training for their spirit not progress and 
missionary works A To facilitate: communication with Buddha 

l ^Lih-fVdgga, s\u. i i 1 1 -Jifoflbtf st u, 111, p. 4.]I; Cf RkUiiII, 

Lr/r of ihr fittdJhd JP 41-3; Widen, Yhw Ckmirtg. II. p r^i. 

3 Far ics ttieniilkarinn yx AttRratojpml Curacy Report, igo-5-fi; 
Cunningham [tlcntifirs U tviih .^.iiljppn [Arte. Gfffi. p. 466). 

1 5 ee above* p. 133 L 
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and his disciples, it is said that Bimbisara made a road from die 
foot to the top of die hill. 1 The peak was the scene of the 
nefarious attempts of Devadatta supported by Ajatasattu to kill 
Buddha for not putting him in charge of a body of monks. 
Besides the hermitages on the Vultures* Peak, there were ten 
other cave-dwellings of bhikkhus on the hills surrounding 
Rajagaha 2 viz., 

(ii) Corapapdta (the precipice whence robbers were flung 
to death); 3 

(iii) 1 sigilipasse Kdlasild (the black rock by the side of 
the Rsigiri); 4 

(iv) Vebbdrapasse Sattapannigubd (where the first Bud¬ 
dhist synod was held); 

(v) Sitavana Sappasondikapabbbdra or the cave situated in 
a hill infested with snakes near the crematorium called Sitavana 
which Buddha used to visit with his disciples for passing some 
time at the place as a part of the spiritual training of his disciples. 5 
From the nature of this hermitage it would appear that it was 

1 Watters' Yuan Chwang, II, p. 151. 

2 Digha, II, pp. 116, 263, Vinaya, II, p. 76; see D. N. Sen, 

Rajagrha in the Buddhist Scriptures in the Report of the Second 
Oriental Conference, pp. 613-624 and Sites in Rajgir in the f.B.O.RS., 
vol. IV; B. C. Law, Memoirs , Arch. Sur. of India . 

3 Watters Yuan Chwang , II, p. 155. The Chinese pilgrims 

refer to the cases of religious suicide committed here, said to have been 
approved by Buddha. Cf. Sam. Nik., Ill, pp. 119-124; IV, pp. 55-60; 

V, p. 320. 

4 The name Rsi-giri was transformed into Isi-gili which was 
supposed to have been derived from the fact that the hill devoured 
{gifa = to devour) the ascetics i.c. those ascetics who entered it never 
returned, so congenial the place was to them ( Majjh. Nik., Ill, pp. 68 ff.). 

5 DivyavaJana, p. 268. 
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specially suited to rliosc monk* wild look up die iaidnik 4 - 
dh*t*ngti Lc. practising xdmAft/ oq a cremation-ground for their 
spirmixl uplift, 

(vi) G o md Ai-IjmdW. 

(vii) TWuJki (the cave deriving it* name bm the I iuJtik.i 

trees *I)jiWpyriiJ 

(viii) spring); 

(ix) 7 "dpPt/Jrii 1 

(x) /nJdjJ/d£wid 3 wherp Buddha delivered die Sakfta- 
panhasutra (No. 21) of the I Tight: NikJtya; 

(*[) PipphMigtihd named after PipplwIJ man.ivi. the 
fanner name oF Mahakatupa* who used to stay here, 1 

These CttVe-dwcJlings could not provide sufficient accom¬ 
modation for all the monks staying at R-ljagaha. I or this reason 
as also out of We for solitude, many monks dwelt in ar*nri# 
hiitikjj {ftitai-lmts} in the jungles on the hills. 4 Dabbs M.dl.i 
pi lira was entrusted with the charge of grouping rhe monk* 
according to their subjects of study nr methods of spiritual disci¬ 
pline, mid of allotting to diem suitable residences. 

After the acceptance of die VeWaiti/ and rhe sanction of 
vika™ as suitable residences for monks, the lay-devoices com- 
me nerd budding vit/Sros for monks. I hrec such vihfrss in the 
suburbs of Rijagaha arc often mentioned m the Buddhist scrips 
tores vi/, ? Vcluvana. JivAka-ambsvafia. and Maddakuechi miga- 

t Hot springs mil rmt rhere, ice Arch. Sm ft*? E 9°d ^ 

3 WnHw* Kwtfrl c/iurrfPIJ£. lf R p, 175. 

3 Mnnniifc'r^«rjiif l I, p. 171; Pirffmj «/ Sf*thm n p- 

4 Ell, p 317: Stl. pp. j|, 71: V. p 176 

- f or a licvrripiMin nf the Veluvann moiiHStriy, m Mr. P I s -’. 
Sen, flp, <ft. 
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daya. The first vibdra was presenter! by Bimbisara on the occa¬ 
sion of Buddha’s first entrance into Rajagaha, the second by 
Jtvaka in the twentieth vassa of Buddha’s ministry, and the 
third very probably by a Madda prince when Mahakappina was 
ordained as a monk. 1 

(iv) Nalanda 

At Buddha’s time Nalanda was a small but prosperous 
village situated at a distance of a yojana from Rajagaha. 2 The 
usual residence of the monks was at the monastery Pdvdrika - 
ambavana. There was another monastery midway between 
Rajagaha and Nalanda called Ambalatthikd where Rahula stayed 
at times. 3 From the nature of the discourses delivered there and 
from the particulars of the persons with whom Buddha entered 
into disputations, it appears that Nigantha Nataputta had there 
a firm footing. 4 Most of the discourses were intended to refute 
the doctrines of the Jaina faith, the disputants being Dlghata- 
passT, Upali, Abhayarajakumara, and Asibandhakaputta-gamanl. 
From the Bbagavati Sutra also, we learn that Nalanda was the 
meeting place of Mahavlra with Gosala. 

( v ) P a t a 1 i p u 11 a 

Pataligama was only a village which Buddha visited with his 
disciples in the last days of his life. The laity of the place 

1 Mahakappina’s wife was a Madda princess. Sec Vin. I, p. 105; 
Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, II, pp. 169-176. 

2 Sum. Vil., p. 35; Majjhima. I, p. 377; D'tgha, I, p. 211. It is 
stated in Yuan Chwang’s Records and Aiahavastu that Nalanda was 
the birth-place of Sariputta, but in fact his birth-place was Nalaka 
which was an unimportant village near Nalanda. 

3 Majjbima, I, p. 414. 

4 Ibid., I, pp. 379, 392 ff.; Samyutta , IV, pp. no, 317, 323; 
Mabavasttt, III, p. 56. 
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invited Buddha and his disciples who on their arrival at the place 
were accommodated in a rest house probably known later on as 
the Kukkuta-arama. It was at this time that Sunidha and 
Vassakara two ministers of Ajatasattu were fortifying Pataligama 
as a defence against the Vajjians. This fortified village after¬ 
wards rose to be Pataliputta, the capital of Magadha and a great 
emporium. 1 Out of respect for Buddha, the two ministers named 
the gate through which Buddha passed and the ferry ghat 
whence he departed as Gotama-dvara and Gotama-tittha . Near 
Pataliputta, there were two villages called Kotigama and 
N a d i k a where Buddha stopped in his last journey. It was at 
Kotigama that Ambapali came to invite Buddha to Vesali. 2 
Buddha passed from Kotigama to Nadika where he had many 
faithful monks and nuns, male and female lay-devotees, 
some of whom died before his visit to the place, 3 hence the 
discourses that he delivered here were all concerning the 
marana-sati . 4 5 

(vi) Ekanala 

In the nth year of Buddha’s ministration, he visited the 
brahmana village Ekanala and stayed at Dakkhinagin/ He 
converted here the two brahmanas Kasi-Bharadvaja 6 and Sam- 
purna 7 A distinguished female lay-devotee VelukantakI Nanda- 

1 Mahavagga, VI, p. 28; Digha, II, p. 85. 

2 Vinaya, I. p, 231. 

3 Dtgha, II, pp. 91-92. 

4 Ahguttara, III, pp. 303#; 391. 

5 There was another vihara of this name at Vedisa. See B. C. 
Law, Grog, of E. Buddhism, pp. 26, 43, 46. 

6 Sutta Nipata, pp. 12 0 .; Sam. Nik., I, pp. 172-3. 

7 R. L. Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 18. 
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fniti lived here, 1 It was at this phcc that Rurldlu formed Ids 
idea of ihe way in winch die avard* (robes of riir bhikkhns) 
should be made our of pieces of doth stitched together tike the 
rectangular pieces of land ailed by dilTcicut persons in the nce- 
ficlds neat die village. 

(vii) Andliabv in d a & 

(viii) Kdbvilimutcjgim J 

These two villages near Rajag.iha, chough not so well 
know r n + hud monasteries where Buddha stayed ar times. Ac 
Andhakavinda we find him instructing some newly ordained 
hhikklms and convening Rdattha Kaccana. a sugar-tnerchanr of 
the place* Mahik&Sttpa while here had once ro ford a stream to 
attend a Patiinokklu assembly ai Rajagaha. After this incident 
the Vrn.iya rule was instituted that a bhikhliu need not cross a 
stream, as wherever it exists, ir should be made a boundary of 
the jurisdiction of a monastery. Kallavilamiim-girna is im¬ 
portant on account of its association with Moggaltana who 
underwent there his hert course of turning. 

Buddhii ? tdjt dcttviiicj m Alagadba 
fn rhe doting years of Buddha *j life m Magadha took place 
two nocable conversions viz., of Apitasaroi and fivaka. Ajacasattu 
beta me king in the 72nd year of Buddfu's life and continued 
his pa Lion age to Devadatta who with Kokahkai Kacamorams-ika, 
Khaitdadcviylputta .Sj rnijJJad.it u and Thu liana J ids bhikkhunP 
as rlie fnremotr disciples Starred a sect intended m be a rival to 
Buddhism. The cause of his influence wirh a few people is 

1 AngfittJM. IV. pp. If. 

Z 1 "itl *yj r Ilf. p. 1 ?'■ 1V - PP w - +J 5 
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attributed ro hi* power of working mi nicks retained through 
irf under the direction of Buddha at Sukarakhata in Gjjjlui- 
kuta/ He collected about 500 disciples and established a 
centre at Gyyisrsi where a monastery was builr for him by Ajita- 
sattu* 1 A point of difference between the religious doctrines 
preached by him and those by Buddha lay in Im bias to rigo¬ 
rous life ihar appealed <0 much to the people at large, but 
which Buddha left to the option of his disciples for adoption or 
rejection. Aj"atasactU + who was used as a too! by Dcvadatta 
for die execution of his purposes, felt remorse when he was 
advanced in age for helping Drvadarta in his evil designs as hr 
gradually became impressed wirh die decided superiority of 
Buddha ro Dtvadarra in all directions. jTvaka. who about this 
time rcnimed to Rjjagaha after completing Ins medical cduca- 
non ac T.ifdjiasilii ind became so eminent a physician that his 
services were eagerly requisitioned by the ruling princes* He 
volunteered his sendees for die medical treatment of Buddha and 
Im disciples and professed his firm faith in Buddhism, He was 1 
medic.il adviser of Ajltasaitu and thereby got opputt unities of 
bringing home to lib mind rhe greatness of Buddha and his 
teachings. The introduction re the Sdmdna^phM Swf^f relates 
how he brought about the interview between Buddha and rhe 
krng\ on which occasion the larrer was converted by Buddha by 
means of a discourse an the secular and Spiritual merits acquired 
by .1 bliikklm by Im joining the order. This conversion tnok 
place in tlic 79th year of Buddha's life i.c. just a year before lies 
parmilftand . 

1 Watters Yuan Chw*ng> U> p. jo refers ia it as ‘Dcvadfrit* 
SjxnJtlJii c j vc. h 

■4 Uuhd 1, pp. ^ 19. 
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FC0SAIA 

The kingdom of Komi a is nexc in importance to Magadha 
in die history of die spread of Buddhism, Jr is counted as one of 
die sixteen nuhajanapadai and is included among die countries 
scanned by the Bodhuattva before Ins descent to the mortal world, 11 
Jn fJudtUu s nme ic was ruled over by Pasenadi, and then by his 
son Vidudahha. Pol ideally and cnmmercLilty KosaLi stood on the 
same level as Magadha, containing, jc is said, Sn.noo villages. 
From die point of view of culture only. Kosata might be pointed 
out as more brahmanic rhan Magadha. Bur as far as Buddhism is 
Concerned* Kosafa could not boasr of as many mnnivrrnes and her¬ 
mitage* is could Magadhi. Ac die same time, however, it mast 
be admitted that it wm at die capita! of Kosala that Buddha 
spent the Liner parr of his career as a teacher. 3 delivered the 
largest: number of discourses and framed the largest number nf 
Pitimvkkhd rules^ and it was here chat die rch^oii, which had 
passed its infancy in Magudli-u developed into its full stature as 
found in rlic NLkiyas. 

Though according to Oldcnbcrg's theury,* Kosala falls minide 
die limits within which orthodox brahman ism flourished. die terri¬ 
tory was in fact within tint said limits containing* as ic did, many 
bdlmiaua sctdcmcnti* Oldcnberg h.tscd liu opinion On two 
passages, one of rhe GulUudggd (xih i n 3) viz,. Buddhas are Lorn 
id rhe punitthimi1 janapadas, and the other of the Mdjfhima 
Nt/ttya (li, p. 154} referring to Buddha as a Kusalaka. The word 

% See LetiUubldrd {id ft. L. Mitra). ■**- 

1 See Jvfr. p. 135 ti.: }HAS. k 1891* p. 339; Hardy* \t*n**l nf 
Badri hum, |*. ^ 6 . 

3 Mjh&vjggd t v, pp. J44-5, O. Malslnwker^ DicUotury pj Pali 
Pepper Wfffiw, iv. KuyjLr 

4 Oldcnbcrg’i BudAhd, Appendix l- 
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pfirjtukfm* however does not imply pricyJtdaa, The pateage cuu- 
Dcmplitcs only KapiLvjtthu lyl ng "un the northern extremity of 
KuSaLi und hot the whole of die territory; and moreover hath 
die LUWu and the territory lay on rhe west of Minfra, .in early 
limit of Aryan colonization as mentioned in die .^lUpJthii-Br^h- 
fiutu . 1 Hence, ,1$ a titiVcn of Kaptlavatthu, which was indudctl 
in die dominion of Kosala, 2 Buddha could well be called a 
Kosal.ikj, chough for the matter of due he was nor an inhabitant 
of pricy (hdtU. 


Non - hr&hm anient Tttfehen 

At die time of the rise of Buddhism, Kostin wits a brahnu 
ideal country, and so the religion had to make its headway 
against a strong opposition. Jr wa* introduced mto Kosda at the 
instance qf An.it hapindi tea, who invited the Teat tier to .Savatdn 
and presented to him the JdAvana Ira in a J!sting in shed in later 
timers as a great resort of bhikkhus, and placed at his disposal all 
die influciicc diat he could command for the propagation of 
Bnddhism in KosaJa. 

In space of the efforts of Anarhapindtka to give Buddhism 
a looting at Savitrin, the heads of the Jooii sects resented tile 
intrusion of a new religion into die field. To counteract the 
opposition, Buddha sene ro Savarrhi his best disciple Siriputu 
entrusted with the ostensible work of Supervising die construe' 
nan of the JeLivina vih,1ra. Sinputta was a past master in the 
art of disputation mid liad deep knowledge 0/ the brahma me lore 
as well as that of the non-brahma nie seer*. He had to enter 
mto disputation with many teachers all of whom he w.is able 

t Sjijpjthd Brahman.i l r 4, 1 quoted also m Qldenbergi Buddha. 

pp yfi* m 

2 See infra, p. 172. 
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to silence by Jim of Ins Able exposition of the Dhamma. 1 A 
ground was thus prepared far die advent of Buddhism at die 
time of Buddha's arrival ar rhe pJace, King Pascmdi was ahu 
an admirer of rhe dx rittiriyw and used to speak of them as 
diftnngnhhrJ teachers of sdiouls anti heads of orders, and 
revered by the wiser [sanghmo g&nina gdnicdriyA nit* ywimma 
itttkdk*:rj jitfhMidtnmtitd) wlirlc of Buddha at young hi j 
and fresh as .i red use {dxhiiTo ctua fHuyj fUXH> C4 pjbLijjayjiti ). 1 
Migara. the rich Setthi of Slvatrhi, was a staunch adherent of 
Nigantha Mataputta. Savanrhi, according to die Uws*gddmia& w 
wa> die lic.id-qujm-rc of the Ajivika sect which held its founder 
Makkhali Gniila m high respect." Behind jeravana there was a 
hermitage of the Ajmkas. 4 1 tie influence established by this 
as wdJ as by die oilier teachers wa$ of long standing, and 
they tried to dissuade rhe people from listening to Buddha's 
ptCiidungs. All his teachings, they said, were bur reflections of 
whar they had ts-iught- 3. They made a combined effort to oust 
him from Kosola hy persuading Pascnadi to hold a compmnnn 
in die exhibition of their mi rani Ions powers. They were how¬ 
ever defeated in ibis competition and BuddhaY repnration as a 
grear religious seer was established. The name and influence of 
the sjk teachers began to wane after dm event, while those of 
Buddha increased. Out of envy, they, it is said, went ro die 
length of making the futile attempt of blackening RuddhaY 


1 SittitM Nipau cy. k 11 . pp. 5^8 f. CL Watters' Y**n Chwjng, 
h PP 3H _W- 

j Sdmymns I, p 68; Af*fjhirrtit r f, pp. 20^, ^26 

l Bima, t'p cit. A pp. +9$, 199, 300. 

4 L p. see also fl p p. 17c*. 

5 Miifchmtit I; p. flLj, 
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character by setting on him two courtezans Cifka and Siuidan/ 
Buddha bid Lire before die public die weak paints in rheir 
doctrin e * and thm gradually sapped die foundation of rhtir in¬ 
fluence ill the place* During this period, Buddha at times ins¬ 
tructed hr, disciples in rhe ways in wliidi to meet the jtguint'ntf 
advanced by their opponent* of ilw six non-hralimjinicjJ sects and 
trained them tu nuke dear expositions of die ran anal principle* 
on wliidi Buddhism was based/ In his discourse to Vis.ikhi, he 
explained what is Nigjtnihctpasjtha and how it fell shore of a 
real upoMth f/ 

Brat)matUii of fcusatjt 

The opposition pui forth by the vim teachers and their dis¬ 
ciples io die progress of Buddha's mission was nor m strong as 
rliar of rhr orthodox 1 j rah man as and brahmaniea! teachers, who 
rnuId hard 3 v (nitrate ,1 teacher who had raised die trandard of 
revolt agaimt rhem/ Tn some of the orthodox brahman^*, 
even die tight of the shaven-headed Buddha at the lime of per¬ 
formance of sacrifices was considered ominous. J he sight of 
Rudd ha -it some distance was a came far consternation ra Aggrk.i- 
Bh-aradvip who tried out to stop the further progress of the 
Bread ter towards rhe place where" he was performing a sacrifice- 
«w mn$t*kd mreud jjmanah. 1 At rev* tmdldid tiifhihi” 
[(Stay) there, Q Shaveling (stay) there, O Sanunaka (wretched 
sjxmjna) (my) there, □ Vasabtkd (outcast)]/ The adverse opi¬ 
nions held by the brahma nas generally about him have found 

I Kerri, Mdtiudl t>[ /rtJuu Brnddbirw. pp, jj, jj; WanCTJ, Vj*rffl 
Cbwdttg. J, pp, jScj, j^ 2 l 

/ Mtifthrm f, I, pp, Gfft 3 A*fcUlt*TJk m I. p„ 305. 

4 Stilt* XipHtm, pp. ^0 IT 

5 Jbtd.+ p. 11 (tratubiHd in S. B. E, vol X. p. 30). 
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expression in many pfaces in die Nikayas in parages like the 
following!—"Who arc these shavelings, shorn fnars, menial black 
fellows, the njr tenuring of uur kinsmen* beds. s They even 
sneered at the idea uf Buddha coming ho converse with hr.ilv 
m-inas vetoed in the threefold VerJic Wc find it mendon- 

ed that a brihnuina was offended with a bmhnuna lady with 
Buddhistic I earn dp for urccring in his presence the formula of 
salutation tm Buddha and cursed her for doing so/ The 
n a rune of rhe opposition encountered by Buddha m the place 
account* for many of die topics on which discounts were deli¬ 
vered by him or discuss mm were carried on with the local 
bralmianas c.g. die origin of the cascc-sy^tem and the purpose it 
served; incificaey of sacrifices; absurdity of solving the indclcf- 
u]iruble problems like die existence or non-existence of soul; 
permanence and tmpermanence of the world; falJmg off of the 
brahiiiajias from the ancient hrahmamc ideal; rhe truth under 
lying the belief in spiritual sanctification by bathing in the rivets: 
dependence of rhe goth of the brahman it pantheon on the law 
of and so forth. 

Buddha by his power of disputation and knowledge of rhe 
beahmaruc loro brought home to the bra banana* the rniths that he 
was preaching. As soon as they ^ w the hollowness of their 
beliefs or the unsound nets of their philosophy, they with dveir 
dijracicmcic love of truth embraced die religion which wfrs placed 
before their eyes with all its charm. Sonic of them continued as 
laymen declaring tltcir faith in Buddha, Dhamma, .ind S.inghfl 
while others went further and became bhikkhus. Rich and in- 
Huemtal brahman a householders fifee- fanujcsoni/ Aggifca-Bhamd- 


i Dsghjj l p. m3. 

3 II, p P am. 


2 ibid. |. P Si ff 
4 ikd> t r p 175, 
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vija, 1 ^nd Dhananjani" professed tltemsclvcs at life-long upajjlus 
o£ Buddha. Dbjmma< and Saiigha. Intelligent and learned as 
they were. they naturally presented difficulty to Buddha in having 
diem convened but nnce convinced of the truth of Buddh.i s 
doctrines, they proved to be his .munch adherent*. 

The distinct achievement of Buddha in this braftmaflie 
Country as the conversion nf some of the distinguished brahmana, 
teachers {m&ktiwUi} who lived on grams of villages nude by 
kings and were held in high respect by the people 
of the local tty. in spite of their high positions as 
orthodox brahmana teachers, and regardless of die advice and 
importunities of their disciples and adminrtSp die renowned 
mdbisdUs Pokklurasidi of U k k a t t h a/ Lohiccd of Sal a- 
v a t r k a* and Clinki of Opnida took refuge in Bud Jfvi 
and promised m he his followers up to the end of their lives 
(*i jjaUggc pinupettm iJratum gaum). So great became Buddha's 
Fame m Kmil.i that the sixteen disciples of Bavan came horn as 
far a place as the hank of the Godavari to join the order/ 
Gn listening co a discourse, LjggatasariEa brahmana of 
5 i v a t r h J released his umfioal vicnms and expressed I us 
devotion co Buddha,* 

The Nikayo* mention only those name* of brihitlana con¬ 
verts wirh whom Buddha or his disciples had conversation or 
disputation. The names show chat a pretty large number of 

t Skill iVjpJrd, p 11. i Mishit 7 ia 1 II, p. 209, 

j Dighdt. !. JI. See also i«/r* F p 169. 

4 ibifi . I fc p, £±4. 

5 Sntu itfipdu,, p. 19a if, Bivari was once ilie fmtibiia of 
k[np Mahakonb and his kki PiS crmfi , He retired iu dir hunk of the 
Gmfjvari where a hermitage was built for him by Paterwdi, 

6 d FPjJWlfJTiT, TV, p. 15 - 
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brahman as of various rinks in lift were convened, as for ins¬ 
tance, the Briimanjga happen of ilia , 1 Kipatliikanmosiva of 
O p .1 s a it a." Brihfflttpi of Na janvind i, J Man a- 
V e n I g □ p u r 3/ [ cc b a n ft n ga l 2* I) a n d a- 
k Jpp.i k a* r JInu-«on! + ^undLirTkabhanidvaja, PirigaLikoccliJi 
AssaSayana* Esukan* £ubha r Sangara, Tikanna* Sangaxava, 
Dfuiurij.mi of Carjd^happj 1 ' and a hose of other brihmanai of 
£ ft v a 11 h i,” 


Paftblmfitk* it* KosaU 

Lake other coiin tries KosaJa had also many 
tirdmdJ ka rhe most frequented of which was the one provided by 
queen Malliki at Sivatdu. 11 Buddha and his disciples* 
and even sometimes* his lay-disc spies 3 s visited these aranms, 
eagerly heard the views of eh«c paribbajakas. and ex* 
pressed their disapproval of those views if they thought it neces¬ 
sary to do so. There wore also occasions when the pjnbLi^kti^ 
approached Buddha for removing their doubts As the result of 
these interviews we hear of pmhbijakas tike V e k h a n a s s a 11 


Mxjjbim*. f. p r 3 %^ 2 

Ibid , HI, p 390- 4 

vfrigjvftarj* TIT, p. 30 . 6 

Jbid., HI, p 401 8 

Sac I* pp. ^9, *75' iQ 5 : ^ 


Ibid.. \l p, 164 
Digbd t 1, p. 333, 
ibid , F Ilk p. 30. 
Mdjjhimd f II. p. aoo 
PP > 47 ’ ' 77 * "S- 10 * 


0 ig&r, Ilf, p- Bi; Sdmyuttj, 1 , pp, 177 fT.t At)\ntuf*. 1 . pp. 158® , 

10 AbgviUr*. IV, p. 37S; V, p. 48 "iZZitittbiylitdm finhtepi'i- 

4 /jnic" 

11 Mttjjbim*. II, p. n "Stnuydpptvidi iia hmfmkitita rkailLike 

,\LiIht 7 iv-i- jramn ' 

14 Ibid ., II, p. 13. 

13 Ibid,, II, p. 40 He was die founder of n brihmanital parsbbiioka 
urdcr- 
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and Potthapada 1 2 becoming lay-devotees of Buddha. The 
former had a talk with him on parama-vanna, kamaguna , and 
lack of knowledge about the ultimates among certain teachers, 
while the latter discussed with him several topics, e.g. percep¬ 
tion ( sanna ) and its cessation ( nirodha ), distinction between 
perception (sanna) and knowledge (1 nana ), different soul-theories 
and so forth. C h a n n o did not find much difference 
between his views and those of Ananda regarding the removal 
of raga, dosa and moha . 3 The high estimation in which 
Buddha was held by some of the panbbajakas is evident 
from the reply given by P i 1 o t i k a to Janussoni’s query 
about Buddha’s erudition, “Whom am I to judge of the 
knowledge of Samana Gotama, who am I to be able to praise 
him; he is the praised of the praiseworthy, the best of gods, of 
men; whoever approaches him for disputation whether he be a 
brahmana, khattiya, gahapati or samana-pandita, he comes back 
satisfied with the exposition of his dhamma.” 3 From these re¬ 
marks it need not be supposed that Buddha had an unqualified 
success among the paribbdjakas as there were many members 
of the class who would never recognise the excellences of the 
religion. 


King Pasenadi 

Buddha resided here for twentyone vassas in addition to 
many visits paid to it at other times, so king Pasenadi got many 
opportunities of meeting him and holding with him conversation 
on religious topics. From the references to Pasenadi in the 
Nikayas, it is evident that the king was a follower of the brahma- 

1 Digha, I, p. 178. See also Buddhistic Studies, pp. 101, 108-9. 

2 Ahguttara, I, p. 215. 3 Majjhima, I, p. 175. 
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nic s elision, had the brahman a Bit van as his first pnwhit*s i and 
celebrated sacrificei involving slaughter of hundreds of animal 
vicmiLv. 1 One c£ his queens M a 1 1 i k a, and Ins two Sisters 
Soma and S a k u la. were devotee* of Buddha. 3 Queen 
M,i[lib was once addressed by Buddha regarding the qualities 
which distinguish one woman bom another 1 while Princess Sumacia 
listened to j sermon on the merit u£ making gifts/ It was pro¬ 
bably through the in Alienee of these ladies combined with the 
occasional instructions bom Buddha rhar die mind of the king 
was gradually softened towards Buddhism, barer on lie declared 
himsclt a lay-devotee of Buddha arid showed signs of his devo- 
non by occasional gifts to die members of the Order. On the 
dwth of Quern Malhka lie repaired to Buddha for words of 
consolation.* In the hirer pine of ius life lie expressed has highest 
admiral ion (dh*mmttm/dy&} for Buddha and his Sangha/ 

Lay-devotee* of K qmL 

Though the Mi fan r nehgjon could nut ill first secure patro¬ 
nage from the king, ir did from A n a t h a p i n ^ i k a a greac 
magnate and the High Treasurer of the realm. His valuable 
advice combined with pecuniary help made ir posubEc for dire 
refigjon ro \inkc its root deep into the soil of Kosala. It was 
he who organised rhe delivery of a few discourses by Buddha to 
lay ^people regarding the dunes of ] ton re-holders and the place 
occupied by them under his religion. k was these discourse* 
that served as a guide to the hnu.se-holder> in die performance 
of rheir dunes as hy-Buddhists.' Thus it was- through the 

i Sdmyatid, I, pp. 75-6; Stiito p. m 1 - 

1 Mjiffbimg, II, pp i&3 r 115-6. ^ AngHtitra. II. p. 

4 M, Ul p. 31 5 lbd- r Hi p 57- 

£ Maffhima, 11, p. lao. 7 AngHttjr*. V B p. 1 , 
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efforts of Anathapindika that a place was assigned by Buddha 
eo the lay-Buddhists in rhe framework of hh religion* 

The by devotee* who ai j supporter of Buddhism ranked 
next Eo Anithaptndika in impurtince h was V j s a k h J. daugh¬ 
ter of a '.ertln of Sakcu, and wife of die soil of ,1 ndi settbi ct 
Sivjuhi. She persuaded her father-in-law Migini and other 
member of die family eo give up their faith in rhe doctrines of 
Nlgantha Nicaputxa and adopt those of Buddha. Her anxiety 
for the comforts of rhe monks and nuns had become proverbial. 1 
She built the Pubbar.inu monastery where Buddha resided for 
six ww .m fr was at her instance that many of die Vineye rules 
for both die bhiklbfri and bhikkhums were framed. Several dis¬ 
coursed were delivered by Buddha and hii disciples for her benefit. 

A few other mxcworrhy I n converts of Kosala whose names 
may be mentioned in this connection are Gan aka Moggalfan.i/ 
Pavkakanga diapati/ htdatta and Purina rbapati 1 who were all 
high Statc-oJfiuah; Saiha, grandson of Migira, add Roliaip, 
grandson of Pekhumya* who paid occasional visits to Pubbaranu 
and listened to discourses.* 

Conversion of AngftlimdLt 

A notable incident connected with Buddhas missionary 
work in KosaLt is die radical change brought about in the life 
of Angulimala who was so tEirbnlenr that even rhe king of the 
realm could not restrain lirui. He mmed a bhtkkhn and iiIei- 
inardy reached arahetfhip. This conversion made a great im¬ 
pression upon the minds of the people of Ko*ala as also of rhe 
king/ and helped greatly die propagation of rhe religion, 

i Mtkftegg*, viif + 15, j. 1 AUjjhim*. H! r j >. u 

3 tbht. I, p, 396 4 ibid,, FI, p. 13j. 

5 AngHittrs, \ r p 193 6 If. p. 23. 
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Important Sites in K&s&h 

This .sketch of the spread of Buddhism ill Ko&ala would 
not be complect without ,1 reference to at least some of the 
various centres established widiin the rerritmy for ianliraring 
the propagation of the religion and the pursuit of spin cud exer¬ 
cises by the hhikkhus* 

S i v n 1 t h i 

The first city tint rises, in our minds is Savatthi which 
could, boast of two of the richest monasteries ill India at the 
runCp viz,. Jetavana of Anarhapindika and P u b b ii- 
rama Mtglramioipl&fa of Vuakha* 1 With the fabulous 
wealth of Anathaplndika, the pleasure-garden of Prince jeta wis 
purchased, and on it was erected the magnificent monastery called 
lecavanavihar a or ] c 11 r a m a replete with all 
kinds of rooms required for the well-being of a Safigha. 3 

In the building and the ceremony of dedication of J e ra¬ 
ta m a, Prince Jeca* King PasenaJI and several rich setchis 
took part along with Anifrhapbdfka. Buddha., it is said, spent 
as many as nineteen uajjrfj at Jciavana, delivering eight hundred 
and forty-four suttas/ and formulating the major portion of the 
Vi nay a code. The other monastery which could vie with 
Jer.wana is P n b b a r a m a where Buddha parsed six tvujaJ. 
and it is said th.it while staying at Jetavana, Buddha often passed 
the day or 1 eight at Pubbarami. This Enmmxry was built 
by Visakha and named after his fathefdn-[aw Migarn and herself 
who was fondly called Migimmlti, The election of Pubba- 
filiia, it is said, was made under rhe supervision of Moggallina. 

1 lluj was iimared oiiuidr die eastern gait 

2 See infra. 

1 Mablasckeni* Diet 0/ P*b Hama. pp, 065. at 7. 
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but it seems chili dir name af MoggaJlin.i Ei.tk been drawn in by 
Way of ;i paralleJ tu Siinpirtca who supervised die erection uf 
fttavana/ It was unuied six to seven miles to the north-cast 
of Jdfcrvatia md roii Id accommodate a lar^c number of 
monks and nun* in its numerous 1 1 lambent while it afforded 
facdirie; for deep medication m ilv secluded cells, On account 
of die amenities of monk-life available here, ir was ;i favourite 
resort of BuddEia n-i'id lus disciples. 

An Jhavana, .mother monastery situated at a shore 
distance to the north-west of Jetavana Viha ra t tanks next to 
Pubbariuna in the provision of facilities to monks and nuns 
for medication and spin mil exercises. It has been specially 
menrhned iri the SimyntU-tiikiy* as a resort g( nuns of Alavi 
(a suburb of Sav-atriat), who, seeking solitude, used to come to 
this monastery. 

Rij a k a ra m a was die fourth monastery built oppodee 
to Jcqvona by king Paseiudu Several sermons of die StmynMi 
mhiyj were delivered here * 

5 1 k e t a 

Sakcti was the town next in imporancc to Savatthi, and 
wms situated at 1 distance of seven leagues from Savatthi. ft 
wji> founded by Vi^kha s fadier, Dhartanpya* a ridi setihi. 
There were on its outskirts three monasteries, known ai 
Anjamvan.i, Kafakatama and Tikantikiv.imi. A ii j .1 n av a n .1 
was originally a deer-park of the kings of Kosala, Here Buddha 
met the panbbajaka KundaJiya 3 and delivered a J recourse on 

I MlllEl.'cWa, DkU&ttOry of pjfi Prop ft NdTrtti. p. fr2$ 

1 Sj£tH r i 'tiilft i V. pp. t)f} if .* r fll, p_ 2T[. 

3 Jrfffjywffj, V, p y\. 
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die restraint of sense-organ v idtipdtthjnd and bojfhjfigd* 
K a l a k a r a m a wa* built by Kabka wlio gave up has 
bith in iVigjntlm Nitapucu and became a Buddhist, 
Buddha delivered here a discourse on his omniscicnteS 
f t k 4 i) U k i v a n a was a grove near Sfikrra, Here Sari- 
|iuita, Moggailana and Anurnddha had a ralk regarding rhe 
qualities which make a j citbd (one aspiring for Arharhood) 3 
while Buddha delivered here a dsscaur&e on the removal of 
misconceptions. 1 


A I a v i 

Atari sural on the way from Suvnt&I to Rajagdu/ at a 
distance of tinny yoptnas from SavacthL Buddha parsed ivrrc the 
sixteen til mts* JL die AggHLuJ shrine, winch was originally a 
pro-Buddhistic place of worship, and larer on converted into a 
Buddhist hermitage* Vangfsa, a distinguished monk, used m live 
at this place,' At Aj*vi p G&maggj SiTnsapaiMtid was another 
hermitage where svaj delivered die Pay jo-suite * It was the resi¬ 
dence of Kumara Kajsapa, and was located to die notlll of 
Setavya, near which was Ukkat|ha, 

LJ k k a t z h a 

Ukkauiu is better known ns the village given by Pasenadi 
to PokkJiarasldi as bMhmsdeyyg- Herr at Stibhagavana Buddha 
delivered his famous discourse, the AluldpAriyjyjsjiu(t4, T in 

i AtigMUxrjy II. p. ag r 3 $ 4 my*tu, V, p, i j^ m 

^ MtgMtwJ, I'll, p. k%_ 

1 If, pp. 170-5 SSvatdd Kinlgin-ALvi. 

5 Stttta A-1 pji# r 59^ : StmyMu* i, 185-6, ifif. 

® Digbj i H h 316. 7 Mjjtfjim*, t p p. t. 
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which he explained wl^t he really mearir by and ftibbd Pfrf, 

The ymc idea n§ Imlllel developed in the BriiiiTftamtnfitftdkd* 
SNtid. 1 in which, however is described £$ infinite-* let 

dm hermitage die re was provision for die residence of Iwidi 
monk anrl iiuiis* 

Kcupti 1 1 a of the Kalamas 
TJ Ltjub^li as a mix the Kalamas at Kc&iptltLi> a town nf 
Kasai I, wac not very prominent, hur m the Imivcy of 
Buddhism* rheir place is not insignificant, because Arad a. a 
Kal^nu, was a teacher of Siddhatdi.i while liliarandii. another 
Kuljm^r was not only a co-dfsctplc of Siddlutdiu but offered him 
shelter at lu> airjmd at Kaptlavurthu.™ A group of .uitu_s in die 
Angiiitdrx*FiiLjyd is located here- 1 

Among ocher sires of Ko-ala. where Buddha stopped and 
delivered discourses* the names of the following may be men¬ 
tioned ; P % n k a d h i; E k a $ a 1 a i N 1 1 a k a p I n a; and 
V c 1 u d v i r i. 4 

THE SAKYAS 

Though the kingdom uf tlie Sakyas falls widiin the limits 
of Kmala. & die Salty as were politically indepciurnt and fanned a 
separate entity from die Soria! standpoint with customs and pracn- 

i Majjhtmfl. I. p. ysg. 

i Viiinanani arndvrennurn annntarp sabbato pabbteX Cf. 
XtyiddhA mtu in f, p_ 21 if, 

3 See InfrA, p. 1 ft. 4 A it gut Ur* f I. p, 

$ See MddiLwknn, dp, rti. m tv, 

fi Jtigttlij m*. ) t p sSmtf* tWipita (V, describes It av 

"Keialesu nikccino" while the Mdhludti m (IJ, p. 1^9} s*y§ u was 
"'Kojiilesu niviiiui/' Cf flf p. £3. 
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CCS peculiar to them* elves. They were follower* of the brahman ic 
religion amj did not ar fine look wirEi favour upon the idea of 
Buddha launching .1 new religion in direct apportion £0 the tmr 
honoured ones. If we examine carefully rhe account of the re¬ 
ception: accorded by the Sakyas to Ruddh-i at the tune of his 
visit to the land of his birth after enlightenment, it will be 
evident that there was a rift in the lure welcoming his arrival* 
The people forgot to provide food far the Teacher and his dis¬ 
ciples on the first d ay, refused to give them aims on the follow¬ 
ing day when they went out for collection of alms, deputed only 
those Sab vac who were junior to Buddha to receive him , 1 
Dan Japan r Sakka was not very much impressed by BuddluA 
doctrine which taught complete severance from k*m*< and went 
away shaking his head . 9 Mahanamu was unable to find out ar 
Kapitavarthu .1 suitable lodging fur Buddha even far one night 
jnd had to request his quondam fellow-disciple Bharandu- 
Kalama to accommodate him in his Hflima * Ananda did not 
include Kapitavacthu among the countries where Buddhist by- 
devotees lived in large number *. 3 4 These reveal rhe feeling enter 
t .lined by rhe Safe vans ar rite time coward* Buddha and his 
religion. Tine situation w.vt so dismal that Buddha had to have 
recourse to miracles few bringing rhe SakyHs under control 
Ultimately he made a few converts from among rhe Stkyas, 
some of whom came to be counted among the leading Jiaspics 
of Buddha, c.g., Anumddha, Anandn, Bhaddiyu, Kimbila, Bhagu, 
Pevadarta and LJpali . 11 

3 } l.n Jir. i\tjnu*d g if Bvddburrt „ p. i^3 f.; Burlingame, Bwfdbnl 
Legends, III, p. it 

i ftf&jjhi.ntA. ) H p. icd-cj, 3 I, p. 

4 See Jntt, p. 4. 5 Stx en\c, pp. iuj^S, 
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Nigantha Nataputta among the Sakyas 

Nigantha Nataputta had been among the Sakyas some time 
before Buddha and secured some followers. Mahanama, a re¬ 
lation of Buddha, had Jaina leanings. To bring him round, 
Buddha delivered to him a discourse on die uselessness of the 
severe forms of self-mortification practised by the Jaina ascetics. 1 2 
The result of this discourse upon Mahanama’s mind has not been 
mentioned anywhere. He, however, appears as an interlocutor* 
in many discourses, but nowhere does he appear as giving up 
his faith to adopt Buddhism. 

The natuure of the topics dealt with in the discourses 
delivered by Buddha at Devadaha suggests the inference 
that there were at the place a few followers of Nigantha 
Nataputta. Dandapani could be counted among them while 
Dcvadatta was in favour of the rigorous discipline of the Jainas. 
There is no reference to the conversiort of any of these Jainas to 
Buddhism. Moggallana who was with Buddha at the time succeed¬ 
ed however in converting Vnppa, a Sakyan Jaina to Buddhism. 3 

Kapilavatthu 

While at Rajagaha Buddha was repeatedly invited by 
Suddhodana and at last induced by his play-mate Kaludayi to 
go to Kapilavatthu. He stopped at N igrodhdrama on the out¬ 
skirts of Kapilavatthu. To welcome him, Suddhodana started 
with his retinue but on hearing the description of his dress and 
of his followers, lie returned to his capital, sad and dejected. 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 91-95. 

2 Ahgnttara, I, p. 219; III, p. 286; IV, p. 220; Majjhima, I, 
pp. 91, 354. 

3 Ahguttara, II, p. 196 ff. 
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Some of the disciples wanted to meet Suddhodana in order to 
convince him of the greatness of Buddha; the selection fell on 
Kaludayi who agreed to take upon himself the task with great 
hesitation. Kaludayi appeared before Suddhodana and his court¬ 
iers miraculously from the sky and thus made an impression on 
their minds about his greatness. After this incident, Suddhodana 
decided to welcome Buddha and started for the purpose along 
with his guilds and artisans, merchants and officers, setthis and 
brahmanas. The Sakyas however were in a dilemma, whether to 
show respects to Buddha or not. This situation was anticipated 
by Buddha and was avoided by the show of a miracle. 1 After 
this encounter of Buddha with Suddhodana, the work of propa¬ 
gation of the religion was earned on vigorously, ending in the con¬ 
version of a few Sakyan youths and ladies including Nanda and 
Rahula, and Mahapajapati and Yasodhara. Buddha paid a few 
more visits to Kapilavatthu, not taking into account the stories 
of his intervention in the quarrels that the Sakyas had with the 
Koliyas and with Prince Vidudabha. On one occasion he 
consecrated their new Santhagara, while on another he con¬ 
verted Kaligodha, a Sakyan lady. 2 3 Two Sakyans Kala-Khemaka 
and Ghataya, it is said, provided vibdras for the monks in the 
Nigrodharama.* After all Kapilavatthu in spite of its poor res¬ 
ponse to the call of Buddha received its due honour as the 
jatibbiimi 4 of die Teacher and came to be counted as one of the 
sacred places of pilgrimage, and a place fit for the deposit of a 
portion of the relics. 

1 Mahavasta, iii, pp. ioi ff. 

2 Samyutta, V, p. 396. 

3 Majjhima, III, pp. 109-no. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 145. 
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Other Sites in the Sakya territory 
Besides Kapilavnethu, there were within the Sakya territory 
a few other places which were visited by Buddlia. These were 
Catuma, Samagama, Khomadussa, Medalumpa, Nangara, and 
Devadaha. At C a t u m a Buddha was once so much displeased 
with the Sangha on account of its members making noise that 
he asked them to leave the place. The Sakyas intervened but 
failed to persuade Buddha to withdraw his order. They listened 
to a discourse on the duties of monks regarding the bare necessaries 
of life. 1 While at Samagama lie heard of the demise of 
Nigantha Nataputta and of the dissension among his followers. 
This caused some apprehension in his mind regarding the well¬ 
being of his own Sangha after his demise and led him to deliver 
the discourse on the ways of settling disputes (adbikarana- 
samatha). 2 Medalumpa (or Ulumpa) and Nangara were 
two other Sakyan villages, three leagues apart, that were visited 
by the Teacher. It was at the former village that Buddha 
delivered the Dbammacetiya-sutta for the benefit of Pascnadi. 3 
At Khomadussa Buddha was able to convince a num¬ 
ber of brahmanas of the excellence of his teaching; 4 while at 
Devadaha he delivered a large number of discourses. 
Devadaha was a Sakyan town next in importance to Kapila- 

vatthu, and was the home of Maya and Pajapati. Near it 
was the Lumbini garden. It was a centre of the Nigantha 
Nataputtas. In the Devadaha-sutta the Kamma theory of the 
Niganthas is discussed followed by an exposition of the Buddhist 
doctrine of Kamma . 5 In the Samyutta-nikdya , Devadaha is made 
the scene of a few discourses on the six senses. 6 

i Majjhima, I, p. 456 f. 2 Ibid., II, pp. 243 ff. 

3 Ibid., II, p. 118-119 fn. 4 Samyutta, I, p. 182. 

5 Majjhima, II, p. 214 f. 6 Sarnyutta, IV, p. 124 b 
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THE LICCHAVIS 

In ancient J e lJ [.1 of Buddha* nmc* rhe Licehavis one 
of the jMrwcrful tribes, living ar the foot of the Himalaya. 
They formed a parr of rhe Vajjian confederacy and had a 
republican form of govern mem. They used to mere rogerhcT 
very often ilk die santhig*f#A to discuss and transact their husx- 
ne«, political* social and even religious. I hey had chcir seat of 
government; at Vesali, which lias been made m the AiV^ya/ rhe 
iceoe of .1 few important discourses, 

Brlpmanijm 

Though the territory" of rhe Licehavit was outside the limits 
of die brahman ic middlc'cminrry* yet brahmanism was there the 
prevailing religion, Belief in rhe brahman ec pantheon and the 
Ceremonial worship of deities were all current unmi^ them. It 
11 i;i y be rhar some of the deities lepfcscflting YdkUtjj and other 
spinrs were die relics of their ancient lielief, A brdlminoi 
named Kjranapah used co perform rhe religious ftiocoocu of rhe 
htdiavis {U&b*vln*m kdmmaniam Liras). There 13 also a 
rLicrenee to another brahmana named Pmgiyani receiving tlyihs 
from the Liccbavr youth* as a token of char respect 
for turn* 1 There were a good many shrines on rhe 
outskirts of \ esali and the regular worship of rlie images 
of the deities enshrined in them was carried on by the 
Licebaviy." Again die &cr rh.it rhe Licdiavh worshipped many 
gods and goddesses of rhe brah manic pantheon at the time when 

1 dw|wifM HI, p. 23*. 

$ Titc vhnuo around Vc.iali, according in Hmlilliaghritii,. were 
origin ilJy VjkkliM -i]iri[iL> hut later on cticYcrtcd into Buddhist imna*- 
urici or Ccriyic, Sr* MaJda^ktra. vp. py, 780, 941 I^a, 

IE, p, tpa; MaLlai also had uith shrink r.g. AaukjtujhMtm r 
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their country was being ravaged by famine and pestilence shows 
that die Licchavis were imbued to a large extent with the spirit of 
brahman ism. 


Jainism 

When Buddha came among the Licchavis, Jainism had 
already run through a career of about 250 years from the time of 
Parsvanatha and had among its adherents many of the Licchavis. 

Nigantha Nataputta, the reformer of Jainism, belonged to a 
distinguished family of the Nata clan with wide influence in the 
land of the Licchavis. There are accounts of a few adherents of 
Nigantha Nataputta cither disputing with Buddha or coming 
into contact widi him or his followers in the course of their 
missionary work. Saccaka, who as a disputant was held in high 
respect by the Licchavis, sustained a defeat in a religious dispu¬ 
tation with Buddha. It is not dear whether he became a 
Buddhist convert as the result of the defeat. 1 Abhaya and 
Panditakumaraka enquired of Ananda about the means of des¬ 
truction of dukkha as pointed out by Buddha and were not 
satisfied with the answer. 2 On another occasion the former 
approached Buddha with the question whether ogha (flood of 
passions etc.) could be overcome eidicr by moral purity or severe 
penance, to which Buddha replied in the negative and said that 
it was only by controlling mind, body and speech that a 
person could save himself from ogha.* 

The most notable conversion made by Buddha among the 
Jaina laity was that of Siha who was a military official of the 
Licchavis and had a great influence in the country. In spite of 

1 Majjbima, I, pp. 236, 230. 

2 Angnttara, I, pp. 220-222. 3 Ibid., II, pp. 200-202. 
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Nigantha. Nataputtss dissuasion. lie met Buddha, and impress 
ed by his; discourses on dina* became an upJsxkd- The weaning 
nf Siha fmm the Jaina Fairh pave a rude shock to Naupnuas 
followers who out of jealousy circulated the Ld.sc report due STtia 
Ji.r-.l killed animals For feeding Buddha and the bhtkkhus. 1 

Vcsall 

In the fifth t'jjrjd. Buddha was invited by the people of 
VcsSii ro vijiTC die place for removing the pestilence ravaging 
the city, Buddha in response to rhe mvjradan, ex raided by 
MahaSi, a Utthavj Friend of Bimhisiu^ visited rhe place 
and stayed there for a short time. Tile end of die pestilence 
synchronized with his stay there and was believed to have been 
due to the beneficent power of die Teacher who made efforts 
to drive away the epidemic by uttering the Rat ana Suita. The 
incident went far ro prepare the rninds of the people to follow 
the lead of the wonder worker in the religion. Buddha vrsited 
Vesali many rimes subsequently. 

In spite of active oppositions oi the jamas, Buddha continued 
Ins work of conversion in right earnest. The high encomiums 
showered on Ruddhii by the Uedmis -at a meeting of their 
assembly P the feeling of wonder expressed by Mahanama at the 
sudden change of die Lieduvi youths under Buddhas influence, 3 
and the desue of Chihaddha Licchavi with n large retinue to 
listen to Buddha h discourses/ show char Buddha could create a 
favourable impression on the minds of rfie local people and 
adikve some success in his missionary activities* As a marie nf 
their devorion rn Buddha they dedicated to him not only the 

J AIahava^a r vi. 12, 

* B. C. Law, Kidtitiya Clans in BttfUhist ttafia, pp, &&, Sq 

3 Difth*, f, p, i <51 
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Mahavana Kutdgdrasdla but also a large number of Cetiyas 
which were also highly appreciated by him as places for medi¬ 
tation. 1 Of these Cetiyas ; the one at Gosingasdlavana was parti¬ 
cularly liked by him and his chief disciples Sariputta and 
Moggallana who passed there many a day in meditation. 2 The 
conversions made by Buddha among the Licchavis were not com¬ 
mensurate with the acts of generosity mentioned above, as the 
cases of conversion mentioned in the Nikayas are not many. 
Ananda’s exclusion of Vesali from the list of places where the 
lay-devotees lived in large numbers also point to the same con¬ 
clusion. 3 The names of Mahali, Mahanama, Ugga-Gahapati, 
Nandaka die minister, Pingiyani brahmana and a few others 
are mentioned as converts to Buddhism. Otthaddha Licchavi and 
Bhaggava paribbajaka were much impressed by die teachings of 
Buddha but they did not adopt the religion. On account of 
the attachment of Sunakkhatta Licchaviputta to odier beliefs 
and practices, Buddha had to be disappointed in him. He joined 
the order as a bhikkhu and remained as such for about three 
years. He expected to see the exhibition of Buddha’s miracu¬ 
lous powers and to have from him the solution of some of the 
indeterminable problems, all of which Buddha deliberately 
avoided on principle. This exasperated Sunakkhatta who left 
the order and commenced speaking ill of it broadcast. This 
disparagement by Sunakkhatta became the topic of many dis¬ 
cussions between Buddha and the Licchavis to whom he ex¬ 
plained his position by stating that the benefits of the religion 

1 Digba, II, p. 102: "Ramaniya Ananda Vesali, ram a tit yam 
Udenam c'tiyam, ramaniyam Gotamakam cetiyam, r. Babupnttam c., r. 
Sarandadam c. t r. Capalam c** 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 212; Ahguttara, V, pp. 133-4. 

3 Digha, II, p. 169. 
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sould not be derived by one who had attachment to other 
leathers jnd dieir doctrines h e id pcieUQQ . 1 

Buddha passed through Vcsili in rite course of Ins last tour. 
The only newbie conversion made on rhss occasion was diar of 
the famous courtesan AmbapaJi who gave away her Amhivana 
to the Budding saiiglia. It was while dewelling at Capla Ceciya 
53 tia-icc<i on the outskirts of Ve^i that Buddha resolved m end 
his mortal existence in three montlis. 


SdncUon of rie Order of mtm 

One of the most important events in die history of 

Buddhism that transpired at Vcsili was tliat- Buddha gave here 

his came nr to the formation of the order of nuns at the inipor- 
tunrtres of Ananda and Mahapajapati Cota mu The Inner had 
already advanced 4 hide as 4 lay-devotee in the path nf uncci- 
I it 4 t lull j2C the time of eon version of Rail u In and Nanda. ft was 
after the death of lung Suddhodana dint she in die fulness of 
her grief resolved to embrace the life of n recluse. She formed 
4 hand of recluses by bringing together a few ladies who had 

been bent on retirement from the world for some reason or 

other. With them she travelled under great physical stress -and 
strain from Kapilavatthu Co Vcsili where Buddha was staying 
and obtained his consent to the formation of the order of turns 
bv agreeing to comply with the eight ordinances laid down at 
the time by Buddha for the bhikkhu^Ts * 3 She made 1 steady 
progress in spiritual oil cure under die guidance of Buddha and 
soon a rained the highest stage of sanctification. 


J Digha, I. pp, 1^0 ff- H pp 2 ff. 
1 AkgUttdr^ IV, p. 274: jcc infra. 
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THH VIDEHAS 

In Li it legend of tin? Sdtdfutb^-Brmhman^ referred to above, 
Videgha Matluva is said to be the first coloniser of die Lud of 
the VltMl&s across the river b.idJim.L TIils liver was its ivrvrem 
limit while Kausiki was the casrcrn; on us north were the 
H]maLiyas and the Ganges on rhe south^ In the ptr Buddha 
days it became an important centre of btikmank culture on 
account uf Jan aka's enthusiasm for* and patronage of, learning 
and spiritual culture which converted his court mio an important 
meeting-place of learned men spec tally from the western countries 
of Kosala and Kum-Pantala. 1 At the lime uf Buddha die 
Vrdehas formed a part of the Vajjian confederacy. In the 
Mtihigovind*-smii4, Mi thill die capital of die ViJehas. is men¬ 
tioned as one uf the seven kingdoms uf Northern India. 1c wjt 
given to Mihaguvmcta. who was a believer art die Bralmi.l cult. 
Aj.iras.irrn was often called Vedehipumr while Ananda Vttkha- 
muni. This may be due ro die f.icr rhar their mothers hailed 
from the (and of die Videhis/ 3 The Mtkhddev* and AMjj- 
pMdkd liiu&tTf and the Bhtfimiytt Smia* testify to die prevalence 
of brahmanism in Vijclia jt the time of Buddha. The Nikiyd* 
are silent as to Buddha's missionary work in rhe place and. rlitr 
volume of opposition met hy him there in rhe propagation of Im 
religion. It is only in die Mdjjbimd NitHya that we find that 
lie stayed at Makhadcva-imbavana of Midiila and converted on 
a terrain oCCO-Skm Brahmiyu a distinguished find an old brahinana 
readier, who was awe-inspired by the mdhdpums^kkkbftnjti un 
Buddha's body. 

i Drhjdarjfiyuika Upmhttif. Ill; Oldirnbclg'* Etiddhj, p r jc)8 
i Rnkhi]!, Ufe of tki? Buddha, p. % bur far thv l J Jli tradition 

see StifftJJlgdLi Kiiiirri/, 3, y. j ^ 

3 A p Z din s Gjbj) j+ p. io6. .f MdjjhimA, JE, [ip. If., ij^ff 
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THE 01 JAGG AS 

The Bfuggas termed another rrihe of rht: Vjjpan confederacy, 
The fuff tin .it Bodhirajaltuiiianl, son of king UddiA* resided 
there i ei a pal jo- of his. iMitkaccs H/mt dose political relation of 
chis ersUe with KosambT, Buddha spent the eighth among 

the Bhuggas m Sumsumiragiri. He succeeded in converting 
three.- distinguished inhabitant* of die Bliagga country* namely 
Nakuhpiu, NakuUmatu and BodhirajakumariL There might 
have been other converts but their names do nor appear ill the 
Nfkayjs- Buddha and his chief disciple Xinggaltiiu visited this 
place on rivo nr ilirce occasions and stayed ar Sumsumisrdgni 
Hha*kdU tu tut-migj t/jy j, Buddha delivered a few discourses, ar 
the instance o! Nakuljpaca and Nakulamata, two of Ins most 
iavourirc Iny-disc iplcs, detit (ling die duties of house- holders. ] 
Thr discourses delivered here by Moggall.ma relate to die meins 
of overcoming pissions ( mrrj f j;;j n r yd). ‘ It was while Buddha 
was residing in this country that Badhiiujakumara requested 
Buddha to stay in his newly built palace Kokaruda for a day 
in order tn .emcxify it by Ins presence, and give him the opporti^ 
nirv of formally caking refuge in Buddha, Dhamnia, and 
Sahgha." 


THE KGLJYAS 

The Koliy ns uf ftamag ama and Devadaha were also one of 
the republican clans living at the foot of the Himalayas, dose 
Id the settlement of die Sakytt* They a trained prominence in 
tlic Buddhist texts on account of the relation tlwt they had wirh 

i A kg* turd t [1 H p. 6i\ 1U| p. 293 . lV r pp. %, afrS: Sttnyuitd, 
IV. p. i id 

i Mjjihimd, I, pp. 95, 332. 3 JL p. 91- 
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Buddha dirough his mother and wife. The first visit 
paid by Buddha to this country was from Vesali in 
the fifth year of his ministry when a fight became im¬ 
minent between the Sakyas and the Koliyas over the right of 
drawing water from a stream. 1 It was when the armies of the 
two clans were arrayed in the battle-field that Buddha intervened 
and brought about an amicable settlement by his thoughtful and 
pacifying discourses. Many members of both the clans were 
struck by Buddha’s greatness and were moved so much by his 
teachings that they retired from the world to become bhikkhus. 
Of those who were converted to Buddhism at this place, die 
names of Punna-govatika and Seniya-kukkuravatika of Halid- 
davasana should be mentioned, as they were typical 
brahmanic ascetics believing in the efficacy of severe penances. 2 
Kakudha Koliyaputta became a saddhiviharika (novice) of 
MoggaJlana, 3 while Suppavasa KoliyadhTta was praised by Buddha 
as an upasika who was the best of the panitadayika (givers of 
sweet food). 1 Pataliyagamanl of U 11 a r a became a lay- 
devotee after he was convinced of the excellences of Buddhism by 
a pretty long discourse dealing with the various contemporary 
doctrines/ Suppavasa, wife of the Licchavi Mahali, another 
upasika ,, was a great benefactress of the Sangha. She lived 
at S a j j a n e 1 a* which was visited by Buddha on more than 
one occasion. The Koliyas of Ramagama obtained a share 
of Buddha’s relics and erected a stupa on the same. 


1 See ante, p. 93-4; Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends , III, pp. 70 ff.; 
fatakas, V, pp. 412-413; Hardy s Manual of Buddhism . pp. 317-20. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 387. 3 Ahguttara, III, p. 122. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 26; II, p. 62. 

5 Sarnyutta, IV, pp. 340-338. 


6 Ahguttara, II, p. 62. 
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THE MALLAS 

The Mallas were another republican tribe of the same type 
as the Licchavis. They were divided into two groups, one 
having their capital at Pava and the other at Kusinara. Pava 
attained prominence as an important centre of the Jainas and also 
as the scene of Nigantha Nataputta’s death, while Kusinara 
became immortalised in the Buddhist tradition by Buddha s 
selection of the place as the suitable site for his parinibbana. It 
is counted as one of the four places of pilgrimage of the 
Buddhists. At the time of Buddha however it was a small 
village as has been described by Ananda. 1 

The mandate issued by the Assembly of the Mallas of Kusi¬ 
nara that persons not according welcome to Buddha would be fined 
500 kahapanas shows that there was among the Mallas a party 
opposed to Buddha and his religion. Malla Roja belonged to 
this party but on coming into contact with Buddha, he could 
not resist turning an upasaka . 2 Of the two well-known converts 
from this clan, one was Dabba Mallaputta, the distributor of 
food and assigner of residences to the monks at Rajagaha, while 
the other was Cunda kammaraputta of Pava who by serving to 
Buddha his last meal became a prominent figure in the Buddhist 
literature. 3 

Kusinara is the scene of two important discourses deli¬ 
vered by Buddha. One of them explained to Tapassu gaha- 
pati the great charm inhering in the spiritual exercises practised 
by a monk, by virtue of which they could spurn the pleasures 
of worldly life. 4 It was the attraction of this happiness in the 
life of a monk that persuaded even youngmen to turn recluses. 

1 See D'tgba, II, p. 146. 2 Mahavagga, pp. 247, 248. 

3 Digba, II, pp. 126-8. 4 AhgmtUra, V, p. 263. 
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Buddha explained the successive stages by which the highest 
spiritual culture could be reached through this life of ™d,canon 
and discipline. The other discourse explained that Buddha came 
out as a preacher not from any selfish motive but for the sp.r.tua 
uplift of men who had by previous karma an innate aspiration 
for the attainment of del.verence from the worldly miseries and 
required some assistance and guidance for die achievement of 

their object. 1 . 

Pava was also the scene of an important discourse called 

Sangiti-sutta' delivered by Sariputta. It summarises m the 
Aheuttara style the essentials of the Buddhist doctrines. It was 
while dwelling at Pava that Buddha heard of the dissension among 
the followers of Nigantha Nataputta.’ The Mallas of Pava had 
their notable hall Ubbhataka consecrated by Buddha. ht.y 
received a portion of Buddha’s relics and erected a stupa on the 

same. 


ArtGA 

In die Buddhist texts Ahga is compounded with Magadha 
as Kasi with Kosala. On the basis of the Buddhist tradition it 
is now generally accepted as a historical fact that Ahga became 
subject to Magadha as much as Kasi to Kosala in the 6th or 5 th 
century B.C. The fight between the kings of Ahga and 
Magadha is graphically described in the Vinaya Pitaka of the 
Sarvastivadins' with the ultimate victory of Bimbisara, the king 
of Magadha. Culturally there was little difference between Ahga 
and Magadha, for, it was as much non-brihmanic as Magadha. 
In the Vedic literature it is condemned as a country unfit for 

, Majjhima II. PP . 238-243. 2 Digha. Ill, P . 2076 

3 Digha, III, P . 117; Majjhima, II. P . 243. 

4 See IHQ.. 1938, P . 212-3; lataka. IV, P . 454. 
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sacrifices mti bad enough m Ixr a place whither the fevers should 
be driven :iwa y from the Brdbmdrsi-JeU^ Brahmanism, there¬ 
for, wii nor wholly absent from Aug a for there were brahman a 
teachers, names of lwo of whom arc pne-verved m the Buddhist 
texts, Us capital Camp was one of the important centres o£ 
Buddhism and a Urge porrion of die province was included 
within the Buddhist Tn*jjhfm&desd> the eastern limit of which 
was KajangaU situated 66 mile* tu the east of Campa. 2 


3ribm*niim 

The brahman a readier* mentioned in the Ni Liyas nrc Sona- 
daiidi of Cam p a and Parasitiya of K a j a 11 g a I a. 1 
Soiodanda maintained three hundred students with a permanent 
source nf income granted to him by Bmibjh.lrx. J here were ar 
Camp! many brahmana gahapans who respected Sonadanda and 
(evented his visit m Buddha, bur rhey changed rheir mind on 
hearing due Bimhisara* Pasenadi and Pukkhataijdi had already 
become fay-devotees of Buddha. Sojiadaiida argued wirh Buddha 
about the equalities diat make a brahmana and was ultimately 
Silenced by him. The brahmana gahnpacis .accompanying 
SoEiadanda were nor ail very respectful co Buddha, for there were 
among them same who fust announced their name and g&tU 
and did not show him die usual murret^i/ After rile dispute 
rton, SonaJanda expressed his faith in Buddha, Dhamma and 
s.mglw. At Kaj.ihg.tln lived rile Paras&riya brilunajyi. one of 
whose disciples {dnU:wi} wns Llttata. Buddha had a talk with 


I Sittjpjthj rrd, 1, I .-fiJr.rrvj C V, 12, 

1 For identification, m CiJfiom&lijrn* dntirnt Geagripb y (zml 
lx! j, pp. xliii, 5^8, 723; fRAS., n^j. 

1 I, pp, m ff, 

4 fttdffhlmd, IU4 p r 398. 

a 4 


^ fJijjfof. L p. 118. 
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Uttara about his teacher’s views on the control of sense-organs, 
and this he made an occasion for imparting a discourse to 
Ananda on the methods of indriyabhavana .* Buddha’s missionary 
activities within Anga seem to have been limited, and there 
was also not much of opposition to the propagation of the new 
religion. On more than one occasion Buddha had been to 
Anga and dwelt at Camp a, Apana, Assapura, and 
K a j a h g a 1 a. 

C a m p a 

Campa said to have been built by Mahagovinda, 2 * was the 
capital of Anga. There was in it a famous lake named after its 
queen called Gaggarapokkharanl, on the banks of wliich the 
paribbajakas 1 as also Buddha with his disciples resided from time 
to time. Conversion of Sonadanda brahmana took place here as 
also of several other householders, 4 5 of whom the names of Pessa- 
hattharohaputta and Vajjiyamahita are specially mentioned. Pessa 
was a great admirer of the spiritual exercises and though a house¬ 
holder tried to practise the satipatthdnas / while Vajjiya was prais¬ 
ed by Buddha for his insight into the Buddhist dhamma, enabling 
him to silence those paribbajakas who spoke ill of Buddha in his 
presence. 6 The only notable bhikkhu of Campa known to us is 
Sona Kolivisa, who was the son of Usabhasetthi. 7 

i Alajjhima, III, p. 298. 2 Digha, II, p. 235. 

3 Sarny utta, V, p. 189; Majjhima, I, p. 339. 

4 Campeyyaka upasaka, Rajah gala up Osaka, see Majjhima, III, 

p. 298; Ahguttara, IV, p. 59. 

5 Majjhima, I, p. 340: kayanupassana vedanarutpassana cittanu - 
pas sana and dhammanu pass ana. 

6 Ahguttara, V, pp. 189-192. 

7 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 133; Mahavagga, v, 1: it was on 
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Buddiu come acr™ 4 few pribbljak&S JC Campx Names 
□f two only have conic down to u* r One i-. Uttiya paribhijafca 1 
who tried ro ditit frocn Bitddlu answers to the indcreimmable 
problems hue .is usual failed m his effort nrtrl the other is 
K-wdaraLi/ who inertly expressed his admiration fgr Buddha 
but did no t discuss any doctrine with him. 

A Japura 

Buddha visited Asfcipum III Anga bur no mention is made 
of having converted any person there. He delivered die two 
rlitepurjjfi£t*j , 1 in both of which he discussed wluit made a 
true Stmjnd and gave his own programme of mciiHfcl and physical 
duttplirmy practices for becoming a Sjmtna. 

A p a n a 

Apina is described in the Majjhtw Nikiy** j> A ft gutters 
pjtwhi nignmo and in die Samynita Nikxya" as: ^ngiiium 
rtigfMO. At Apuu Dud din converted 4 disringtihbcJ house- 
Iwider called Potahya hy explaining to him the ethical principles 
of Buddhism and assenting that Buddhas leaching went beyond 
uohdra (rage), 11 Three ocher discourses ivere delivered hero, 
dealing with faith (j aJdhjt), desires [ijmagarLiy mediwrion 
(fbi *w) + etc/ 


jitount of ilit very dfhci c 1 iwx of the bhikldm Stma Kejivisa iIije e hi! 
rolr of tiiing shoes by die bhikkhus came to he intrortucn].. 

t Ahjrntu*j m V, p, *93, 1 MdjjbitiUi j[, p. JJ9, 

3 Ihid^ I. p. 171 f. h 281 I- 4 I, p L 33^ 

a Sdmymit#. V, p, 115, G 1 , p. 359 f. 

7 ( p p. 447; p. lei f.; 5 -ijfrty^JCf, V t p r la^. 
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Kajangala 

Kajangala, the easternmost limit of the Buddhist majjbima - 
desa, was visited by Buddha on one or two occasions. 1 2 The con¬ 
version of Uttara manava described above took place here. There 
were also a few lay-devotees and a bhikkhunl called Kajangala." 

KOSAMBl 

The country of the Vatsas, one of the four monarchies of 
ancient India, lay to the south of Kosala and was ruled by King 
Udcna, who had his capital at Kosambi. In Buddha’s time 
Kosambi was one of the chief cities ranking in importance next 
to Rajagaha and Savatthi. It was one of the main stopping places 
on the trade-routes between Rajagaha or Savatthi and Ujjeni or 
Mahissati. Buddha spent here his ninth vassa and the tenth in a 
neighbouring forest called Parileyyaka, whither he retired in dis¬ 
gust at the quarrel between the two groups of bhtkkhus 
described as the Dhammadbaras and the Vinay ad haras. 3 
Kosambi is the only city within the country of die Vatsas, which 
is mentioned in the Nikayas. In this city there were three 
hermitages called Gbositdrdma , Pdvdrika-ambavana and Kukkuta - 
rdma built by the three setthis, viz., Ghosaka, Pavariya and 
Kukkuta, of whom Ghosaka was the lord treasurer of the 
realm. The hermitages were located a league apart on the main 
road. The three setthis once went to Savatthi on business. On 
listening to the discourses of Buddha dicy became his admirers 

1 It is mentioned in the Sarnyutta Nikaya (V, pp. 89, 168, 169) 
that the easternmost place visited by Buddha in the course of his mis¬ 
sionary tour was Scraka, a nigama of Suhma in Radha. 

2 Majjbima, III, p. 298. 

3 Mabavagga, x; Dbammapada-attbakatba # I, p. 44 f. 
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and invited him to their native country , 1 Qf rhe berm i rages, 
Ghositiirama was the one most frccjitcnted by Buddha and ht? 
disciple*. It was while Buddha win Haying til this Aroma dut 
the panbbajakas ManJjssa and lijliya met him mid tried to elicit 
from liim an answer ro rhe question whether the sulil is identical 
with, or different from, rhe body hue faded to do so.* hi die 
Kowtnb uiAo and Uptkkdcjd j uitas" Buddha referred to the iatk of 
concord among monks and the wavs of avoiding k as also on the 
various upakkiltsas (meru.il impurities). On this occasion he also 
framed a number of Vtndyj rules ro avert the dunces uf future 
discord within die S/inglvu There are a few discourses ascribed 
to Amanda, which, it seems* were delivered ar Kosambi by hint 
after Buddha's death, when, according ro dir tradition, 
the meeting also took place between him and King I dena. 
WhtJe .raying at Ghojttarlma, Anandj met Sandaka paribbiljjLi 
with his large following and gave him a discourse dealing with 
the Joelrdies of ihe six Tiubiyaj\ concluding it hv an expttfir™ 
of Buddha'* teaching, and ultimately converting him though much 
against the will of his followers. On another occasion AiianJ.i 
addressed die two brahman.is Llnnlbha and Bhadchji, the former 
on the cessation uf all mental states including viriyd and dm in 
the mind of qn arhar/" and rhe latter on the cessation of ismm* 

King Udert* *nd others 

King Udena w T as not at first very friendly to the new reli¬ 
gion. Hi: married Ghnsafeaa daughter, Sililavath who as also her 
father were ardent devotees of Buddha, Hr afterwards married 

t DbdmTTmpgdq-jttfhdkdtiMt h p. I. 

2 Dlghd, I, p s 5«y 3 Mdffbimd, L p, 32Dl 111, p. tpj. 

4 I. pp 51314 

5 S*rrtyNtt 0 , V, p. 273. b Anv*iILdr 4 . Ill, p. 101. 
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VjMjl.ul.itr.'i .in,! rhe queen of beauty, Magaruhva, daughter of 
Magandiya of the Kuru country’, Magandivi wial enrimu of 
SirruvatT and intrigued to bring about her ruin. Tim she manag¬ 
ed to do by convincing rhe king, who was opposed to Buddhism, 
by ptwing Samavari'* great devotion for Buddha. King l idem 
later on found our his nils. take .intf became repentant- 1 There 
were two orhrr occasions when the king showed ins resentment 
at the gifts made by the ladies of his palace to Amanda and Pindob 
Bluradvaja but it is said that he later on changed iiis mind and 
acquiesced in the gifts. 3 Among the adherents of Buddha, 
Khnjjutjri. die attending maiden of queen Siituvari, is praised 
m die Nikiyas as rhe one of die best of mpSiikas and the bhikkhn 
Pindokr Bhawdvajo as the diicf of stbmtiMis (Jtnn-nurm), 
Pinduia, it is said, was die son of the royal chaplain, He later 
on converted king Lfdena to Buddhism. 1 

CRTI OR CEDI 

7iie country of tile Cedis rn the west of KmaJa Uy, it 
sttrim, beyond the pale of Buddhism during Buddha’s lifetime. 

S a h a j a t i, a place in Cedi, attained some prominence as a 
centre of Buddhism after the death of Buddha, hi die AngtttUUi 
and Sarny a tU Nikiy/tt' we come across rhe name of this place as 
the .scene of some of die discourses delivered by rhe bhikkhu 
MahacunJj and as the resort of many hhjEckhu^. * 

1 BiitiJhiii W«. p. j6; BurhnpJtllc, t>p. rrt I, pp, jpp If ; Yin ft 
CfrUJ/iy, h |> 369: DitiyStuiJiru, p. 5*9; MAjUithrrj, up. at , p. 61a. 

2 ,1 f,:!m II. p. 191; SuHtnipHta Corny., p. 51^-5, 

3 Samyim, IV. (ip , not* 4n £M ttata, I, p. 1 $. Smpyatta. V. 

p, 2^4' Frafmf fljf tb* Sff^mi, pp, rro-ill, 

4 AngHtixr^ III, p. 335: V. pp. 41, 157; $*my„ua r V, p , 4^6. 

■ Hm cra<h the >tury of the pmpjgjcion oi LkrdJhum in tilt 
In rhr amri tries 4..i]]eJ Pjctdtitini^-ijrijpjtU pj n tt 
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WESTERN & NORTHERN INDIA 

Although die countries jn w estern and northern Ind ia wcre 
not visited hy Buddlu, Buddhism made a fur progress there and 
pbyed .in important tide in tile later liisroiy of Buddhism, 
During Buddha s life-time, however, ic could count among he 
adherents people from the western countries such .is V c r a ri j 3, 
A v ,1 n t i, Sunapjranti and Imm among the Kurus 
and die M a d d ,1 x. 

V c 1 a ti j a 

Hie we fit rm nost point: readied by Buddha in Ins pcrcgnn.i- 
nuns was V e r 1 n j ,1 a plate near MneLhufi in the rwdfrii 
i’tiSM, When Buddha was at Siwiithi, so me br.ihm.tnix of 

< j l Buddhism is iicmethelca important. A don; utidy u| die N>kiyit 
diuw> that Buddha did travel outside the limits of BuddJmr m*j]bmu* 
itfjj as far west u Venaja, Madhuri and as far north at the emu my 
cl’ tint hums. Many diwjpJe* of Buddha haded from pji-cjtnimd 
or border conn trier. Hie reason why the drdgiiiioon ftetm- 
Unu thf j war applied to places like hainkassa and Ujjcai » m [ir found 
ti,c ( “ ct dwt they formed die border-land ol the maQbhaitJ !*<« r,( 
die BuJJJmr',, Hie rules >d discipline framed by Buddha were meant 
generally for the monki redding with in die nMjjhimM-dr boundwi 
id which arc given in dit Tjjj./vs. Paflieyya, imiluio, Avatiti, 
tiandbfira etc. were outside the boundaries. Buddha himself relaxed tow 
of die ruin h . I discipline in irgiird to the monks .4 diene places m view 
‘■f the physical comfnioiu wider which duty lived. This relaxation of 
cite nilci thaws that Buddha had to take note of the convenience and 
needs of the monks o| die distant regions indicated by die expression 
pmtjnim4‘iaibtjnt;l,t, A tenuity after Buddha's paoni&f/aU*, Avatui and 
PS^uyyu tow to U: important centres uf Buddhism, m much w> that 
the presence of monks irons three distant place* was regarded us indiv 
(lenjttbJr ji the netting,, held for settling points of dispute raised by 
the Vajjian monk, of Vesilj Set Vol. 11 of this 


i qz or BVCUHiSM (vekanja) 

Veranja used to theft. l~hcy load a talk With hitd . 1 1n.■ ut the 
fruits of good and evil kamm^d On one occasion Budcllu was 
invited by thr Veranja brihtnaruis to go to dieir native coum rv. 
Buddha accepted their inviradon .it die outset nf the cwcllth 
On hii way from Madhuri to Vciatip (WirOn* Cri 
Aladburjm dntarj ctf Vmfijtrp) he ddiveted .1 discourse on whar 
makes an ideal husband and wife, 1 2 3 4 5 6 m the house-holders* who 
were uii their way From Vcrafija to Madhura Buddha and hts 
bhikkhus, however, had ci bitter experience at VcraSja+ k 
wai during their residence there that a Famine broke out and 
die blnkkhu* were put to a great difficulty in procuring their 
daily food. They were neglected by the |5eople of die locality 
and would have starved but for die chancy of some lior^ dealers 
of the northern country who stopped rherc in die midst of their 
journey and supplied them with steamed gram in fwiihti 
measures. 1 Buddha took up his residence at NdUm pari nunc!#- 
muL where a Veranja brahmana came and questioned him 
about the reason of his not showing marks of mp&X to die aged 
brifunarm. To this question Buddha made a suitable reply 

justifying; his behaviour and converted the brahmana to 
Buddhism/ At the very same place he had a talk with 

Paturada Asurinda regarding the eight excellence* of lots 
dhxmmj and t/itidya* He left Verarij.i at the end of the ivmt 


1 MMffhim*. b pp. 390291. 

2 Budiugtmc's BiHldhi.it II, p. 193; KtTri ■■ Af*na&l "f 

frttiim lludJhisf/1 p. %Cr r jRAS.. 1891, 

3 Jugful^, fl, p. |7- 

4 Vdrwyrf. Ill, p. 6; BurCingatnr'i BuddhitI Ijftndt, Jl p- 19V 

5 Ahgntt jr,r„ |V, p, 172 AfMwdfigd, iti. pp. all. 

6 Ahgutw** IV, pp. 197 If, 
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and accompanied by Ananda passed d trough Sorcyy a, 
S a n k a 1 s a, K a n n j k u jj a + Pay a gapjutthina m p 
crossed the Canges and readied B cnarct 1 He met here 
Mahika ccay ana for the first time and by convening him paved 
die way for the establishment of a centre of Buddhism in Av.inrT. 

A v 1 a [? 

Avan u was chic of the sixteen jaruipaJas of the liuddhisr 
rexr^. ft was ruled over by King Pajjota who !ud his apical ac 
UjjerLi. In the Aldhjgot/indasmu, Mlhissati is desen bed as the 
capital of Avanti. Perhaps it was die ancient capital. Buddhism 
wjs introduced into Avanti by Maliakaccayana who was one of the 
most distinguished .ipostles of die Buddhist faith and made a subs¬ 
umed contribution to its prosperity. He was the son of the royal 
pnesr of King (Cauda) Fajjora and the nephew of m Ada 
(nr KaliiJevala) the great seer of the Vmdhyacak who paid 
hrs homage to Slddhdtthfl when a child, [r was at Aiita*s advice 
that tile young ascetic NalaJta (former name of Mafiakacdiyana) 
came to Benares ro pay a visit to Buddha and being very much 
impressed by die unsurpassed erudition of die Teacher. became a 
Buddhist monk along with his companions- 3 This group of 
bhikkhus with Mahakaccayana as tlicir head returned to dicir 
native country and founded monasteries there at Knrrtrd^hdr^ 
and Alakkiirfikjitd. Of die notable converts made 
here, names of Punna, Sona Kucikanna of Aparann* I si Ja tea 
caravan guide of VefugamJi Kandarayana and Lohieca brahmanas 

1 limy *. Ill, p. ii, (From benzro h Buddha went to Vi^afi 
where he spem his ijdi vassa}. 

a Msbhf*ffa t II, p. 301 III, p, 382; Romantic History of B**d- 
Jhs (tr^ihid from the Chinese Abhiniskriimai^i Suira) by S. Ilcj[ p p. 
376P Smu Nij&u (PT S.% NUaJu Sutra, Vi ff 
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may be mentioned, 1 In the Thera and Tbers-gdthd, we come 
across the names of a few other monks and nuns of Avann whose 
psalms have been preserved in the collection. 2 In the Alajjhima 
Nikdya we read of the conversion of king Madhura Avanti- 
putta by Mahakaccayana by delivering die famous discourse on 
caste-system some time after Buddha's demise. 3 * * The conversion 
of king Can da Pajjota by Mahakaccayana is narrated in the 
Tberagdtbd but there is no reference to it in the Nikdyas . 

A remarkable feature of the activities of Mahakaccayana is 
that he as an expositor was engaged more in giving detailed ex¬ 
positions of Buddha's enigmatic sayings than delivering inde¬ 
pendent discourses of his own. People used to come to him for 
solving their doubts in regard to utterances of Buddha: Kali 
upasika requested him to explain a stanza from Kumdripahha i 
of the Suita Nipdta (i, p. 126), the Haliddikini gahapati from 
the Mdgandiyapahba of the Altbakavagga and Sakkapahha Suita 
of the Digha Nikdya {Suita No. 21) and so forth. 3 

It was under the guidance of Mahakaccayana helped by 
Sona Kutikanna that Buddhism inspire of adverse circumstances 11 
gradually obtained a footing in Avantl, Though the country 
was situated at a long distance from Magadha* yet on account of 
its facilities of communication with the ports of Western India 
and the principal cities of Magadha and Kosala it became an 
important centre of Buddhism. 


1 Ah guttata, I, p. 68; Sarnyutta, IV, pp, ny, 288. 

2 Psalms of the Bret hern, pp. 41, 42, 107, 149, 292. Psalms of 
the Sisters, pp, 30, 31, 

3 Majjhima, II, pp. 83 ff. 4 Ahguttara , V, pp 46 ff, 

5 Samyutta, HI* pp. 12, 13; IV, p. 115. 

6 Ahguttara, III, p. 246, 
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The ernm nf Buddhism in Avanp". k seems, bid sped a! 
stress on the ascetic practices allowed by the Buddhist code for 
which it is remarked in the Vmaya tbit the bJukkliui? uf Avaad 
were followers of dhtliavJild precepts. 1 

Sunapurantu 

The notable figure of Suniparnnta is Punna who belonged to 
Suppiraka, a port of Sunaparanru, His firm resolution to prop- 
gale Buddhism iiispiic of adverse circumstances was commended 
by Buddha, who on account of this sturdiness in the cause of die 
religion considered him the h crest person to be en misted w r ich tlie 
work of preaching there his religion^ In the Mdjjhim m Nikiya* 
it is crated char Punna w.is able to -secure 500 up.hikas in rJi.it 
place before he attained nibbana. 

TJ IE KURUS 

Jhc farthest place in die norm visited by Buddha m the 
course of hss missionary tour was chat of the Klitus—die undent 
home of the highest brahmanie culture. Buddha delivered two 
important discourses In die brahman ic villages called K a m- 
Aamdhamma and T h « I f a k o { t h i 1 a> Tile asso¬ 
ciation of the country with these two discourses has made ic 
memorable in the annals on the spread of Buddhism. These dis¬ 
courses arc die Satipaiihsru Suits and the AfalwnidfrtM Sttitenu.' 
Tile first deals with the principles of the Buddhist system of 
medication and teaches how a person can reach a very high stage 
of sanctification by the simple process of constant S 4 tip 4 {fbaf *4 
(ymrtiwpaiihdna) without having recourse to the more arduous 

1 CmiU^gg^ II, p, 209. X p 51-1+ r 

J; MjjjhjmM, HI, p. 

4 AfjffbimMt 1, pp 55 ff- D\gh* II. pp. 55 Jf. r lipfl. 
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methods prescribed in the yoga-sastras. The second discourse 
explains the ten-fold 1 2 chain of causation (paticcasamuppdda) 
leading to misery or salvation. A few other discourses 
relating to the means of cessation of dukkba, worthlessness of 
sensual pleasures, the eight vimokkbas , etc. were also delivered at 
the place. 3 * 

It appears from the Ratthapala and Magandiya suttas that 
some of the brahmanas of the Kuru country held Buddha in great 
esteem and resorted to him to listen to his teachings. So great 
was Bharadvajagotta brahmana’s respect for Buddha that he used 
to offer a seat to him in his sacrificial hall in the face of protest 
by Magandiya paribbajaka. n Ratthapala, a member of the most 
respectable brahmana family of Thullakotthita, approached Bud¬ 
dha along with a large number of brahmana gahapatis to listen to 
his discourses. Ratthapala was so much impressed that he 
at once made up his mind to become a bhikkhu. He had some 
difficulty in having the consent of his parents to his ordination 
but ultimately he succeeded and became a bhikkhu. After the 
attainment of arhathood , he paid a visit to the land of his birth 
and made a great impression upon the mind of the Kuru king 
by giving an exposition of some of the principles of Buddhism. 
The Nikdyas do not mention any other convert of the Kuru 
country except Magandiya panbbajaka who was at first so very 
averse to Buddhism. 5 

1 In the chain the usual first two links are omitted, and viiinana 
and nimarupa are made co-existent instead of the latter being caused 
by the former. Cf. Samyutta, II, pp. 92-93; Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, p. 94. 

2 Samyutta, II, p. 107; Ahguttara, V, pp. 29 ff. 

3 Majjhima, I, p. 502. 4 lhid. t II, pp. 65-72. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 512. See also, ante, p. 190. 
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THE MADDAS 

Buddha had also among his disciples the people of the more 
distant Madda country, the notable of them being the bhikkhu 
Mahakappina and the two bhikkhunis Khema and Bhadda Kapi- 
Iani. Buddha converted Khema, the queen of Bimbisara, in the 
seventh year of his missionary career after the institution of the 
order of nuns at Vesali. She attained the highest stage of sancti¬ 
fication and was designated by Buddha as the chief of the highly 
wise nuns {mahdpahha ). 1 Her fame spread all over Magadha 
and Kosala as pandita. viyatta, medhdvini, bahussutd, cittakathi, 
kalydnapatibhdnd (wise, experienced, intelligent, erudite, charm¬ 
ing in her talks, and correct in her accents). 2 She satisfied Pascnadi 
of Kosala by her expositions of indeterminable problems. 3 The 
conversion of Khema contributed to the popularity of the 
Buddhist order of nuns but also made easy the path of the spread 
of Buddhism in Sagala, the capital of the Maddas, 4 sprung as she 
was from the royal dynasty of the Madda country. Besides 
Khema the two other notable converts, who hailed from the 
Madda country, were Mahakappina of the royal family of 
Kukkutavatl, mentioned by Buddha as the chief of the bhikkhu 
ovddakd 5 (admonisher of bhikkhus) and Bhadda Kapilani of 
the Sagala brahmana families and wife of Mahakassapa, referred 
to by Buddha as the foremost of the nuns who attained the 
knowledge of their previous births (pubbenivasa-anussaranti ).* 


1 Ahgnttara, I, p. 25; Manorathapiirani, I, p. 345. 

2 Samyutta, IV, p. 375. 3 'bid ., pp. 375-80. 

4 Cunningham's Ancient Geography, (2nd ed.), pp. 206 ff., 686. 

5 Manorathapiirani, I, pp. 318-324. 

6 Ibid., pp. 375-6; Psalms of the Sisters , pp. 47*49* 


CHAPTER XU 


THE MIDDLE PATH 

In chapters II-V, we have discussed the religious beliefs of 
the pre-Buddhisttc days and the criticism that Buddha made of 
the same; in the present and subsequent chapters we propose to 
review the ethics and doctrines as promulgated by the great 
Teacher, It is said that the topic of Buddha’s first religious dis¬ 
course, the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta, 1 2 was the Middle Path 
(majjhimd palipadd) v which was so called because it kept itself 
clear of the two extremes, one being the life of worldly pleasures, 
perhaps pointing to the life led by the brahmanas who believed 
in the efficacy of sacrifices and rituals, and the other 
being the life of austere asceticism resorted to by the non- 
brah manic orders like the Jainas and the Ajrvikas, In the 
5th century B.C, when Buddha appeared on the scene, both 
forms of belief, viz,, attainment of the summum bonum either 
by householders through sacrificial rituals or by ascetics through 
self-mortifications took a strong bold of the people’s minds. In 
the Angumra-nikaya 2 the former is called agdlhd patipadd and the 
latter nijjhdmd patipadd. To combat these two beliefs Buddha 
enunciated his majjhimd patipadd consisting of the practice of 

1 See Ch, VIII, p T 101-2; Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 87; 
Samyutta, V, ^20; Lai. Vis., p. 540; Mdhdvostu, III, p, 330, Vi nay a. 

It p> 11- 

2 Ahgtatora, p, 295: agalha=natxhi kamesu doso so kamesu 
patavyatam apajjati; nijjhdmd— anekavihi cam kayassa atapanaparita- 
pananuyogam anuyutro viharati. 
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the eight-fold path and the comprehension of the four truths. 
The majjhima patipada is also explained philosophically as the 
teaching which establishes the hollowness of the extreme asser¬ 
tions about the ultimates like asti and ndsti, sdsvata and asdsvata , 
anta and ananta . 1 

For the present we shall leave aside the philosophical inter¬ 
pretation and go into the details of its ethical aspect. For the 
convenience of readers, the majjbima-patipada is explained in 
original Pali in a tabular form in the chart annexed hereto. 

According to the traditional method of exposition, the 
whole of the Buddhist discipline as shown in the chart is 
divided into three sections, which in English phraseology may 
be put as physical, mental and intellectual, 
in Pali slU, citta (or samadhi) and patina. If the suttas of the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikdyas be carefully scanned, it will be 
noticed that the compilers had always kept this division at the back 
of their minds. 2 

I. S T 1 a 

In every religion and not in Buddhism alone, the first 
demand that is made of the followers is observance of moral 
precepts ( silas ), that is, restraint in physical actions including 
speech. It is ordinarily known in India as brahmacarya. 

According to the Buddhists, sila consists of sammd vded, 
sammd kammanta and sammd djtva, the three of the eight divi¬ 
sions of the Path leading to Nibbana. These three terms 

1 See above, Ch. V; cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 51. 

2 In the Brahmajald-sutta only the first, while in the Samanna- 
phala-sutta the first and second have been exhaustively treated, the third 
being dismissed only with a para on the comprehension of the 
ariyasaccas (Digha, I, p. 84). 
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practically include the whole code o£ moral laws that are prescrib¬ 
ed for the conduct of the Buddhist monks. 1 In the Vibhanga 
(pp. 235-6) and the Majjhima Nikaya (III, pp. 251 ff.) these are 
detailed as follows: 

Samma<raca = refraining from speaking falsehood, malicious 
words, harsh and frivolous talk; 

Sammd-kammanta = refraining from killing, stealing, and 
misconduct; and 

Samma-afiva = refraining from earning livelihood by improper 
means, i.c. arts and crafts of laymen. Some of these are: 2 
astrological or astronomical forecasts, interpretation of dreams 
and omens, use of magical spells, determination of the nature 
of men, animal and things by their signs, acting as go-betweens 
between kings, taking part in marriage ceremonies, giving medi¬ 
cines and so forth. 

II. C i 11 a 

Next to physical, the discipline that is expected of the 
followers of a religion is mental, which is generally known as 
dhyana (= Pali jhdna) and samddhi. In Buddhism, mental dis¬ 
cipline docs not necessarily imply only concentration of mind, 
as will be evident from the three terms that have been used in 
speaking of it in the formulae of the eightfold path, viz., 

Sammdodydma = exertion to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by fresh 
evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good thoughts; 

1 For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XIII. Cf. Majjhima, 

I, p. 301: 

Silakkhandha =samma vaca, kammanto and ajiva 
Samadhikkhandha = samma samadhi 
Pannakkhandha =samma ditthi and sankappa. 

2 Digha , I, pp. 67-9. 
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practically include the whole code of moral laws that are prescrib¬ 
ed for the conduct of the Buddhist monks. 1 In the Vibhanga 
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dhydna (= Pali jhana ) and samadhi. In Buddhism, mental dis¬ 
cipline does not necessarily imply only concentration of mind, 
as will be evident from the three terms that have been used in 
speaking of it in the formulae of the eightfold path, viz., 

Sammd'Vaydma = exertion to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by fresh 
evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good thoughts; 
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I, p. 301: 

Silakkhandha =samma vaca, kammanto and ajiva 
Samadhikkhandha = samma samadhi 
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II. A TABULAR EXPOSITION OF PANNA 


Parina or nanam (knowledge) 1 

(i) in 5 upadanakkhandhas (five constituents of a being), viz. 
rupa (material parts of a body); 
vedana (feeling—good, bad and indifferent); 
sariria (perception— do ); 

sankhara (impressions— do ); 

vmnana (=citta=mano = detailed knowledge) sec Abbt 

Kosa , i. p. 149. 

(li) in 12 Tiyatanas, (six organs of sense and their objects), viz., 
cakkhu (eye) and rupa (object) 
sota (car) and sadda (sound) 
ghana (nose) and gandha (smell) 
jivha (tongue) and rasa (taste) 
kaya (body) and photthabba (contactual objects) 
mano (mind) and dhamma (everything, material and non- 

material). 

(lii) in 18 d bat ns (elements upholding a body) viz., 

cakkhu, rupa and cakkhuvinnann (eyes, object and per¬ 
ception acquired through eyes) 
sota, sadda and sotavinnana (cars, sound, and perception 

acquired through cars) 

ghana, gandha and ghanavinnana ) 
jivha, rasa and jivhavinnana ! (to be translated as 

kaya, photthabba and kayavinnana f above), 

mano, dhamma and manovinnana j 

(iv) in 22 indriyas (faculties latent in a being) (Cf. Abhi. Kosa, I, 48— 
transl., p. 101). 


(0 

(*) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 
(*) 
( 7 ) 
(«) 
( 9 ) 

(10) 

(") 

(* 2 ) 


(■3) 


cakkhu (eye) (*4) 

sota (car) ** 

ghana (nose) (15) 

jivha (tongue) (16) 

kaya (body) (17) 

mano (mind) (18) 

itthi (femininity) 

purusa (masculinity) (19) 

jivita (vitality, ayu) (20) 

sukha (pleasing physically) 
dukkha (displeasing 

physically) (21) 

somanassa (i.c. cctasikam 
sukham, see Vibhahga, (22) 

p. 85, pleasing mentally) 
domanassa (displeasing mentally) 


upekkha (neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant) 
saddha (self-confidence) 
viriya (energy) 
sati (watchfulness) 
samadhi (concentration of 
mind) 

panna (knowledge) 
anahhatahnassamiti (deter¬ 
mination to know what is 
unknown) 

anna (determination to 

know) 

ahhatavi (determination to 
know die highest). 


(v) in Paticcasamuppada, i.c. tanhaya nannm. 
Past life ^ 

(consciousness) 


Present 

life 


Future 

life 


f avijja: (ignorance of the Truth) 
sankhara: (mental impressions) 

r vihnana: 

namarupa: (mental and physical constituents) 
sajayatana: (six organs of sense and their objects) 
phassa: (contact) 

vedana: (feeling, good, bad or indifferent) 
l tanha: (desire) 

f upadana: (stronger desire, clinging) 

J bhava: (desire for existence) 

| jari: (birth) 

l jaramarana, etc. (old age, death, etc.) 


1 For detailed exposition, see chapter XV. 
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Sammd-sati = mindfulness of all that is happening within 
the body and mind including feelings, and observant of the things 
of the world, and at the same time suppressing covetousness 
(abhijjbd) and avoiding mental depression ( domanassa ); and 

Samma-samadbi = various forms of meditation as recom¬ 
mended in the Buddhist texts. 1 

III. Panna 

The third, the intellectual discipline, is denoted by the 
terms sammd-sankappa and samma-ditthi. The term sammdsah- 
kappa means the will to renounce die world, to refrain from bear¬ 
ing ill-will and causing injury to beings while samma-ditthi means 
the view propounded by Buddha about the nature of the 
things of the world and the ultimate. 

From the above, it is evident that for physical and mental 
disciplines, Buddhism drew up only a scheme of its own for 
the use of its followers from among the various moral and medi- 
tational pracrices prevalent in India, and hence there was 
nothing particularly Buddhistic in them. It. is in the 
third, panna or prajnd i.e. samma-ditthi that Buddhism offered 
its own solution of the highest riddle of the universe and wanted 
its followers to comprehend its new view-point. 

By intellectual discipline it means popularly the comprehen¬ 
sion of the four ariyasaccas , 2 but actually, it means realisation of 
the fact that the kbandhas, dbatns, dyatanas etc. are devoid of 
any real substance (anatta)* According to the Visuddhimagga 1 
silavisuddhi (moral purification) and cittavisuddhi (perfection in 
mental exercises) form the two legs of Buddhism, its body being 

1 For detailed treatment, see Infra, Ch. XIV. 

2 Digba, I, p. 84. 3 See Ante, Ch. VII. 

4 Vism., pp. 433, 515. 

26 
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the ditthwtsuddhi (the true or the Buddhistic view about the 
nature of the Reality. For attaining ditthivunddhi one must 

comprehend the nature of 

(i) khandhas (constituents of a being), 

(ii) dyatanas (organs of sense and their spheres), 

(iii) indriyas (faculties), and 

(iv) the characteristics of the four dhdtus (spheres of exist¬ 
ence), die true meaning of the ariyasaccas (truths), 
and paticcasa muppdda (the theory of causation). 1 

In the Mabdsakuhidayisutta {Majjhima, II, pp. 9-22), there 
is almost a comprehensive scheme of the Buddhist doctrine in its 
three divisions. First there is the reference to the Sila-practices 
die severer form of which, 2 though approved by Buddha, has been 
pointed out as optional; it is followed by an exposition of the 
four ariyasaccas, which comprehend in a popular form the 
Buddhist philosophical teaching {farina ), and then by an enume¬ 
ration of the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiyas, the eight vimokkhas . 
the eight abhibhdyatanas, ten kasinas, four jhdnas, and the six 
abhinnds , in short, all that is denoted by citta or samddhi. 


1 For detailed treatment; see Infra, Ch. XV. 

2 Appahara, pamsukulika, lukhacivaradhara, pindapatika, sapada- 
nacari, rukkhamulika, abbhokasika, arannaka and pantasenasana. Cf. 
the Dhntahgas, Infra, pp. 206 ff. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE MORAL PRECEPTS 

Observance of sllas or moral precepts, as has been already 
shown, forms the first step in the spiritual progress of a person. 
The sllas can be generally classified under three heads, kayika 
(physical), vdcasika (verbal) and manasika (mental). In several 
suttas of the Suttapitaka, the sllas have been treated from 
different standpoints and hardly admit of enumeration within a 
small compass. By way of illustration we may refer to the very 
first sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya for a list of sllas which are classi¬ 
fied there under cilia (minor), majjhima (medium) and maha 
(major). In the Visuddhimagga (pp. 10-16), Buddhaghosa has 
attempted to generalise them in the answer to the question: 
katividham sllam. For the monks and nuns is prescribed 
a number of moral duties, some of which are codified in the 
Bhikkbu-patimokkha and Bhikkhunl-patimokkha , while for the 
unordained novices (samaneras) are prescribed the well-known ten 
sllas , 1 of which the first five only are meant for all lay-devotees 

1 The ten silos or sikkbapadas arc: 

(i) Panatipata veramani. 

(ii) Adinnadana veramani. 

(iii) Abrahmacariya or kamesu micchacara veramani. 

(iv) Musavada veramani. 

(v) Suramerayamajjapamadatthana veramani. 

(vi) Vikalabhojana veramani. 

(vii) Naccagitavaditavisukadassana veramani. 

(viii) Malagandhavilcpana-dharana-mandana-vibhusanatdiana 
veramani 
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(upasakas and upasikas), the more faithful among them, however, 
being permitted to observe the first eight sllas on the uposatha 
days, with the option of observing all the ten sllas. These five or 
eight sllas are called by Buddhaghosa 1 gahattbasllas (precepts 
meant for householders). 

The Patimokkha 2 is the accepted code of moral duties for the 
monks and nuns, and the declaration of non-transgression of any 
of the rules contained in it on the fortnightly uposatha days is 
regarded as sufficient for making a monk or nun morally pure. 
Apart from the Patimokkha rules, there arc hundreds of other 
rules which the monks and nuns arc expected to observe. In 
short, every monk or nun is required to be ideally pure as far as 
the moral precepts are concerned. 

Broadly speaking, the moral duties of a bhikkhu can be 
divided into the following five sub-sections: 3 

(i) Patimokkhasamvaraslla 

First, a monk is required to be well-restrained according to 
the 227 disciplinary rules of the Patimokkha (see infra, ch. xvii). 
He should also be discreet in his conduct and movements, i.c. 
he must not commit any wrong cither bodily or verbally in carry¬ 
ing on the affairs of his daily life ( acara\ or by frequenting places 
(gocara ) unfit for a Buddhist recluse. He must always be afraid 
of the commission of the slightest offence ( anu mattes it vajjesu 
bhayadassavl) and in general be observant of all the moral pre¬ 
cepts ( samddaya sikkbati sikkhapadesu). 4 

(be) Uccasayana-maha*ayana veramani. 

(x) Jataniparaiataggahana veramani. (See Vi nay a, I, pp. 83-4; 
II, p. 258). 

1 Vism. y p. 15. 2 See Infra , Ch. XVII. 

3 Atthdsalini, p. 168 omits the fifth, the dbutangas. 

4 Vibbahga, p. 246-8. 
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(11) Indriyasamvarasila 

Next to the observance of the general moral laws and 
Patimokkha rules, it is enjoined that a monk must be so res¬ 
trained in his organs of sense that although these may be function¬ 
ing as usual the mind of the bhikkhu will not be swayed by the 
characteristics or the qualities, whether good or bad, of the 
things seen, heard, smelt, felt or tasted . 1 

(iii) Ajivaparisuddhisila 

The common Pali expression for propriety in food as found 
in the Pitakas is bhojane mattannu , i.e. a bhikkhu should 
exercise sufficient self-restraint with regard to his food. He must 
always remember that he takes food not for making his body 
good-looking but just for its maintenance in order to be able to 
fulfil his mission. His food will be of such a nature that he must 
not develop a taste for new sensations ( vedanam ) and at the same 
time get rid of the old ones . 2 

In the Pdtimokkba-sutta , there is a number of restrictions 
imposed on a monk for the manner in which he should take food, 
and a series of instructions concerning the right ways of collect¬ 
ing his food, but even all those instructions cannot naturally be 
exhaustive, so Buddhaghosa says that a bhikkhu must avoid com¬ 
mitting offence relating to djiva but not falling within the scope of 
the Patimokkha rules, e.g. a bhikkhu may, by talks or signs or 
direct or indirect hints, persuade the believing laity to offer gifts 
of food, dress or other requisites to himself, or may take recourse 
to the various means enumerated in the Brahmajalasutta not 
befitting a Buddhist monk . 3 

1 Vibhanga, p. 248. 2 Ibid., p. 249. 

3 Visttddhimagga, p. 23-4. 
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2d6 

(i v) PtHcaytssn ntssfUufU 

After doling with the likely Kimgrcsnocw chat 3 monk may 
commit an. course of Ins daily Lfe» BuddJioghosa dilutes on wliat 
jluould be the aims an J ohjeers of monks in wearing robes* accept¬ 
ing .ilm$ for food, using sc.ics and beds, or seeking medicaments. 
In short, he means that the whole detention of die monk should 
be fixed on his goal and remain unmindful of Jits worldly neteisi- 
ncs except so far as these are required to keep him up for reaching 
the goal. 

(v) Dha tar* gas or A ice tic Practices 
Buddhaghosa p after thus dealing with the illas in a general 
way, passes on to rhe dhatangM, rhe thirteen rigorous 
practices permitted m some monks. It will be apparent from 
what has been sard above that according to the Buddhists, purity 
is more mental than physical and hence, in Buddhist ethics 
emphasis has been, laid more on mental than on physical disci¬ 
pline. 1 The monks, as a rule, were not required to undergo 
unnecessary physical discomforts except what was necessary for 
concentration of mind, Le., a little food, and dorh with a bare 
bed, scat, medicaments and a resting place. The restriction!! 
which were observed by them in these matters are decided in die 
Pdsimokl'ba and other parti of the Vinaya,. In the earliest stage 
of Buddhism, when the monks used to live as hermits in eaves 
and forests, ix. before the practice of living in monasteries came 


r En the Majfftima (I, p, i K stated that the ascetic pochciv. 
dfi tm even lead to kayMUtanl (phyucal discipline) not to speak of 
cirtjhh 3 t,jn 4 (men[a! discipline}. Succcii in rhe acetic pried* i-\ it is 
remarked (vide DigJw, III, pp r 42-4:5), sometimes lead* 10 \oy t Mrlf- 

j*raisc Jiick of diligent* and ferve of gain, Same and honour 
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iuX'j vogue, four nissdyMi (conditions) were prescribed far therm 
I hese were,— 

i. ptndtydiopiS-bboj&niim (cc take food received as alms) 
1+ pdmsuku Lcn'ii r.i m (to use robes riKide of rags collected 
from dust heap) 

tu ki hj miiiiMe r. annum (ro sit and he at die foot of a 
tree) and 

4. pittimuffrikbttdjjdm (eg use excrements and urine is 
medicines)* 

In [he Siitid-Nipdtd and ocher earlier books of [he PitakaS, 
practice of a rigorous hermit fife has been extolled < hue with rhe 
inrroducrion of monastic life, die rigoroumts* was gradually 
rfl,iscd h anil a good illustration of this fact is furnished by rhe 
j\J*biv*gga itself , 1 

From die rule* in the Fdtimokkhd it is apparent that the 
earliest form of ntiidyas was already superseded, jc the time of 
its compilation H hy the atirtkrftebhd, bur in any case there must 
have been .ill along a section nf monks who were rn favour of the 
observance of rigorous practices in the Buddhist monastic 
life, and diLs section was perhaps responsible for the introduction 
of dir dhutdngds. 

In rhe four NiLiyas and also in the kWy* Pifakd there 
is no mention of the term cihtiinngds not to speak of its inclusion 
in the list of Silas, Some of die dhuunga-praeticcs, such as 
sapadartadku pindapiuko P pamsukulikop mkkhamuhko. ahhho- 
kasiko, aranniko, pamasenlsan0 are mentioned incidentalJy in 
the NtkiyjtJ* and VifMy** but Jr 1$ also stated that Buddlia 
himself did not practise diem in his own life while some of his 
disciples did , 4 It i> dicrcforc evident that the iilwtdngds were 

t See fnfrm, Ch, XVI r a Set I, yz. |[, pp, 6-9 

j Vindy a. ][, p. 21^, ^ Mjfjbim*, H, p. ^jff. 
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not recognised in early Buddhism n* a group of procure* or at least 
as subsidiary pracrjcrcs compulsory for die Buddhist mobiles. It 
may be contended by some char Maliakasa.ip:i is referred to in the 
S*rnyum and the stagfrUdw Niktyts* as the foremost of die 
clhuuvadim* hence the Jhutanga practices were in vogue bur as 
against at we may point out that had st been SO, the thirteen 
dhutahgas would have found a place ill the hst Section of lhe 
stiiguitdfj' if nor* in rhe Ddjuturjsut^nt j of the Digbtt A J thuya." 
The interpretation given in rhe Vssuddbimsgga (pp, 80-81) 
deserves also atiendon. According to it. a hhikkhu need not 
practise the dhurangas in hts own life but cor that reason he is 
nut debarred from being a dhucavadin, i.c, P an advocate or 
preacher of die dhtitangas, It may be that Mahiibasiipa like 
Buddha was only a dkmtdvttti and did nor observe the ibmtmgts* 
The silence ol rhe Nikiyas a ml the Vi my4 is a di seiner evidence 
of its later growth, or at leasr its later recognition by the Theravida 
*ctr T 

In this connection tt is worth whde w refer tu one of the 
Causes of dispute between Buddha and his cu usen Devadatcj, 
Tile latter wanted W make some rigorous practices compulsory 
on the monks of the .Sahgki, id which* however, Buddha was 
opposed. The practices were* 

1 $jmyntt4, IJ S p- AngittUfd m I, p. a^. 

2 Tn the IHQ,* (voL XIII), J>. Bspnt points out that in die 
Ntk*y*f m irailniilca, piodjfMiika, pamsukijJIka and creivaiika are men¬ 
tioned while in the Niddtia fp. iSS), there arc other four, ws , 
sapqdinacinka n khahipjccWdiatukSp noajjika. and yathasaiithauka- 
tn rlic M i lh u ta f tin hd the number is btought 10 tliirtecfi. In the 
MdbSttyfiipjtti. upadanararika and parra pindilka are omittrd md 
namatrk* u added, Cf. Krm. Afannjf of Bmddblim* p. jyjt\ ChilJent r 
Pfii Dictionary, p. jio, 
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If blukklifi yavajivam arannaka asm 

11 H plndapluki rr 

n » i^unsukiilika 

i» 1 r mkkhamulika M 

** pi macchamam&tm na khudeyvum. 1 

Though die Pali rradirion \m nothing but condemnation for 
Dev-adara's actionii, it is apparent that Devadata was not without 
foliowiT e . and influence. NEid that hia disciplinary principle* 
were nor wholly brushed aside by the monks. The adoption of 
rhe dhurangai by die Pali school and rhr prnhihirton of eating 
fish and flesh by the MahayanisLs give cite palm to DcVatiitU, 
The earliest reference cn dfiiitjugas and their excellence is found 
i n the MilinJdpmtut (pp. 35 *”355) a11 ^ die it lull rxpu.sjtLan in 
the VifmdJhimdggg (pp, 59 -S 3 J* Use thirteen dhujangas are: — 
i- l within gam — to wear robes made of rags od leered 

from dust heaps d( smrcri* cemeteries, ttt*i 

2. ttctvxrikafigjm = to have not more than three robes, nr, 
me each of sahghati, ucmrasaAga and aritaravasaka and 
even for washing or colouring one must manage with 
these three only; 

3, pitttSiifhitflruhgum — to cat food collected by begging 
only from door to door* and avoid any of the fourteen 
kinds of food-offerings permitted in the Vinaya; 3 


1 Buddha permitted mkkktfmnhutniidn# fun- tight inontli*. ami the 
cannjT cf fish and meat under three rcAirieLtoas, via., adittham, dim am 
and ip*ru*Tikitdm. See Vinsyi, 11 , p, it/7 also fateha, I, p. 34, Cf. the 
M jhjyinn" rr-itntrhfmii About rnrac-cating in the tj*nk*vdtfrd~jMirj, 
eh. viiL See also Thomas, Life 0/ Buddha, pp, 134 ff. 

jl "Hie fcAirtten fcarufr are.—Hfighabbnttiiin, uddeuibh., niniaii* 
tanahh., solakibll,, pakkhiknm, padp^dfkam, aganrukabh^ 

gatnD^bh., fpliinibh,, gtljmipparrhjkabh., vihambli.. dliiinibfo.* varpkabh. 
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idp*iUnscirifaiig*m =tt> beg food from liouvc to house 
consecutively and without any omission; 1 
5, tkiii*nikjng*m — m uke me.it .it one fitting. i<c.* if «w 
is r«| uin'd rn stand up oc move ro show tapea 10 hi* 
teacher ot Jo u>mc other work, lie cannot icsuinc his 
sat and uke lib food agaui; 
h. pjttopmtlilcitngAm s ro possess only one bowl and not a 
second and to take all kinds of food thrown into it, be 
they tuudd or nor; 

y. t hdliipdetkaltbdttiltingJi}* = nor ro take any <ood .ifter 
fmidling or signifying intention of finishing one s mcaL 
even if any he dieted (cf. p4Cfiitya r ^5); 

S. jTarjUiiAngam =■ to dwell only m forests and not on die 
outskirts of towns nr villages, and the forests must hr 
sufficiently far from any locality; 
cy rulf^bdmiliksngdM — to live in £ place without any shed 
and under a tree* and the tree must nor be one of tin- 
boundary marks of ,1 parish, or one within the com 
pound of a monastery or ceiiya (sanctuary). or one 
bearing fatties and so forth. 

10, dtibh&kiiyiktfngiim — 10 live in an open spate, 1 +t +* 
neither under a shed nor under a tree, but one with this 
vow OiS well as the previous ant is permitted rn take 
shelter in a covered place if rr lie rail ling, provided he 
does not run for any shelter to avoid being drenched; 

11. l&SMnikfingxm =t» live in a ccnteicty* Buddhaghasa in 
explaining what is a suitable cemetery Says that re must 
Dot be one used by die people of a village but erne 
left unused for at least twelve years, hue from die other 

1 Mahal* amp b said m have been the foremost in dm 
dltiiiiut^, ice Vum. t p. f# 
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conditions mem-kmed by Rujdhaghasa (ice Van x v 
p* 7?) seems that he had in mind nnr a quire Ltn- 
frequented cemetery; 

ri_ ydthMjartthatihngdm =to use whatever bed or scat is 
;l! lotted to one without questioning or suggesting an 
aJrcmarive; and 

■ 3 l ne&tjjikiinfiMm = ro spend nights sitting and not lying; 
of die rhrec ylfttitt. one may be spenc in walking 

fn practising die dfuirang&i one may be very severe 
fff£&ftfAtf) p modrmrdy severe {pt^iW) or mode rare (mutldka)* 
A bhikkhu may or may not observe all dir thirteen dhutangas. 
and if he practices die severer of rhem, ir follows due he is nor 
required to practise the less were. c,g; an Mhaiisika need not 
Ujdicr about rtikhbamulikanga or y&thteunthttfiksng*: a jap- 
{ lAnacuTfkfi must necessarily be a pm^tp-niha, and an ckis&mkd 
eiri easily be a pattapindikd dr Lbdin {McchabfMttikj. A 
blukkhuni is permitted to practise only right dhsiLingas, i.c. they 
□re debarred from being Irailmka, khalupaechibhattika. abbho- 
lciiik.Ai mkkhamukka and sasamka. A samancra can practise 
rwdve dhutahgas. i.c. omitting rceiv^rik-ingani* similarly a 
samaneri can practise seven omitting rhe recivarrkangani. For die 
male and female by-devorees* only two of die dhuLingas are pres¬ 
cribed. vi> rT ek.isanikangam and paccapmdiicu'igarn. 


CHAPTER XIV 

TTIE BUDDHIST M hi JIT AXIOM 

Tiie second touts* of spiritual exercises presented for a 
monk ik for attaining complete contral over the mind (ertfa). In 
verse nfter verse in the Dhammapadd and in passages after 
passages in the Nikaya* the difficulty of control Img the liekk 
cULi has teen dilated upon, anti ai the same time it lias Been 
emphasised that rhe only means of attaining Nibbsttus is by cur¬ 
bing the dita t Lc rt withdrawing rt from all that is attractive in 
the world and directing it to the highest goal. Thm arc endless 
HpatkiUsajr like rUgd, rfW, moha which never permit die citt# to 
rest at peace* and the various rued i tat Lott j] practices prescribed 
in die Rudrfhisr texrs have for rheir first object the steadying of 
die mind so as nor to Be affected by rhe well and woes of die 
world. It is only with a srcady mind that one is c.ipiblc of 
umipichetidittg die essential ofiefttss or sameness and vastuos of 
the beings of die universe—the o l the Mahay.line schools 

of fiuddlme pbifrunphy. 

It is almost an axiomatic mith that control over mind ls 
attained through mcditational exercises, 1 


i BinldJiagiitra hw often med die two word* extra and timjtihi 
sy noOvmoirtly Hi 1 give* the erymologtral mraning of 'insjJhi dim 
' SamSdhinardHnii saaiadhh rfc annum ant cina-octasEkaruim 
Liff tmi ca adliirani diaparun tj vuttiiin fieri. " f . p. S^.) SjiuAlIIii 
means firmly pFdutigi ihc act of putting or paring (hr mind and nimial 
In net inns evenly jml properly on one object k samadhi 
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There is a graduated course in these medituional car roses* 
and tills course range* from the mast elementary form of 
t Sijnucilii. t c. simple fixation of mind on a black or white circular 
spor m the most subtle when the meditator loses wholly his cons- 
tioiisness .mJ sensanon and reaches a scare which ts almost akin 
to the state qf doth {anndveddyiuriirodb *)- 1 

Buddhaghosj. in order to bring out the various characterise 
features of a sAmUdhi, adopted the mgttHard method of numeri¬ 
cal classification, which is as follows: — 

(A) Samadhu of cwo kinds: 

I. up 4 CAfA-wmddhi anil appdna-fdlrtiidhi* While accmpc- 
ing concentration of mind h ttpueara is said to be 
that mental state which immediately precedes rhe 
fixation of the mi rid on a certain point: the fixation 
ts appjtm (Sans. *rp*n*)* lr may be described also 
as rhe preparatory attempt for developing complete 
concentration of mind, he., dpftnl; 
j r (a) loliyj (when rhr samadhi is with UiisaJftcittu) and 
lotultar* (when the samldhi is with atmmagga); 
(h) tappllikii (with joy) and nipprtih (without joy); 
fc) strkhjsdUfr Tfrf (aswclaced with a happy state of 
mind) and rtpettbisttwgaM (associated With an 
equable scare of mind). 

(B) Sinudbis of three hinds: 

3. (.1) hlnti (lower), majjhim* (middle), and pwihi (higher); 
(b) 4rft titdttd-saviejra (with discursive and discrimina¬ 
tory thoughts)- 4ViUtttd*uicardtotM£l4 (without dis- 

1 See Mffcts nf M*h2yink Rtidrfhum. pp 
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cursive thoughts bur with discriminatsonjp and 
dviijkiii-avtfj.fj (wirhour discursive and discrimina¬ 
tory thought?}; 

(t) pUi-utbagAta (with joy), sukha-rdhttgaU (with happy 
state of mmd), and Hpetkhw^gAM (with equani¬ 
mity of mind); 

(d) fhifiiu (small} (while m uprcjra-bhumi). m*fMgg<U4 
(large) (while in rimivarararkuiala and ampavacant- 
kwab bhumis) and *ff>*m*n* (mcasutdess) (while 
anya nugga- sampayutta}* 

(C) Samidhh of font kinds: 

4 . (. 1 ) dttkkhjpjiti patio d**ikhiipdtipitta 

k bippabhw ffo, $#k hipif ipaJo thndhslhmno p a n J 

Jt*k hiptitipldo k hip pa bhinno. 

\P0p*d& is that part of mental exercise which is necessary 
for collecting an eh thoughts ind reaching the upaejra stage, and 
abhiSfiS refers to the nrxr course of exercises which lead to 
appinn (ic. fixing mind upon one pome). 

Dukk&i here means 'with difficulty' as opposed to mkha 
with ease ; similarly ddtidbi means 'slow' as opposed to thippi 
quick'.] 

(b) partite piriiijrammatty (not of a high order with 
firm led basis of meditation), partita (ippamdiui- 
rammtsm (not of a high order bur with unlimited 
basis of meditation), appamanv parittSrammano 
(unlimited but wjih a I united basis nf meditation), 
ippamino appjminimmmdno (unlimited with un¬ 
limited basis of meditation); 

(c) vitdktd (discursive thoughts), vickrd (discriminatary 
thoughts), plti (joy); and ink hi (happy state of 
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mind)— four combinations of any rwo or more of 
dine; 

(d) k*n*khlgiy* (belonging rn a lower taiegofy), ihiti- 
hbMgiyv (belonging to steadying category), 

(helonging w a higher category), and 
mbballtdbhggryo (belongiup to the highest); 

(e) kiwMuacgro (belonging to the srnsous sphere), rfipi- 
VfCAtQ (belonging to rhr sphere of material farm*), 
drjtpmdaro (belonging Lo die sphere of non- 
matcru! forms), and apdriyipjnnB (belonging to 
die highcsr); 

(0 thxndj-uitttedbi i,c, conccntr-irion (by motu of 
-wrong wiU), vmya^mjdiu (by mean* of energy), 
citu-sxmdiihi (by means of mind-cutiiro!) and 
fiWjfmji-rjjjTiidAi (by means of examination ). 1 

Tile above classification helps ns only to comprehend eh t 
various mental states accompanying die different kinds of medi¬ 
tation hut it does not tell iis anything about the graduated course 
m be followed by zn adept for passing from the lowest to the 
highest simadhi. So Biiddhaghosa goes into minute demils of 
the processes which induce uitnidhi and it will now be our 
objeer no consider than in due order its follows: 

(i) ten Patiti&dhtis or hindrances to the practice of 
samadhis „ 

(ii) farcy k*mm*tthin4S or the objects of meditation, 

(ill) bjlyjftdmitfd ham matt hinddayAiti nr the spiritual 
preceptor, 

(iv) rhe candidate, and 

(v) the successive step in medication. 


l Sec a 1jh> .Wjjjhrmj , II, p, xi. 
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(i) THE TUN PALflJODHAS 

Hie obstruct tans to one practising meditarion may be cl a 
varied nature.' Buddhaghosa puts them m a nutshell thus ■ 
Aviso at ktth™ tSkbo gv>» kamtrun et f*ic*m*m 
tMhiiwm hits dhiillio gstvtho :ih!In U te <Uss ti. 

These: ten, Buddhaghosa explain > act ^ hindiMnci:& n&r ro al 
but only to those who b* got mental weakness as pointed our 
below. 

(i) Avisa or dwelling place* of monks. This affects chose 
monks who take interest in the Construction of 
monasteries r scupiis. and so forth* 

(ij) KuU or family. It affect* those who cart more for 
the welfare of his relatives or of the families of Uis lav- 
devotees tlian that of his own tpimital gam. 

(iii) i lithe ut gain of food and clothes. It some times be- 
comes a source of distraction to the monks of repte. 
far greater demand is made upon their rime by people 
far the privilege of giving them food and clothes. and 
not unoften rhese demands are created by Ins fcllow- 
brerhren who take advantage of his company and 
receive gifts along with him. 

(iv) Gants or members of the congregation. There an 
some monks whose time is taken up in reaching the 
ccxrs of tire Sum nr AMtidhamma pirakas and hardly 
find rime to be alone and practise meditations. 

fv) Ktmm* or works. Buddhaghosa takes it to mean 
ndvahmmfi (construe tiuri or repair of buddings). 
He says that much of a monk’s rime who supervises 

i See idtfpmfa, pp. 3%*399- cl PdtahfrU, l 3°: 
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tlit building works u taken up in calculating wages 
of labourers or rhc works done or to be done. 

(\i) Adithin* or way fating- There are derations wlicii 
a monk has goL to go m a place ro give ordination 
to a person or to procure any requisite. By leaving ir 
undone, he tries ro gain tuuccnEratiort o! mind hut 
fcnls op J u io . 

(vii) fiaii or relatives including in this ease the teachers, 
disciples or fellow-brethren of the rliurdi. Sickness 

of any of the nhtt is a source of distraction to some 
riion fc$. 

(trill) Abaiiht or one's own sickness which requires medi' 
cine to Ik cured. 

(ix) Gant ha or scriptures. .Some are ,sr> absorbed in 
studying the scriptures (liar they do not lirnl rime or 
fed inclined u» practise mediration, 

(*) ftUht or miraculous powers. These are attaintd as 
one advances in meditation hnt their use causes hin 
donee to die development of insight [vfptttoni) 
and so dw*c also are treated as one of the pi 1 1 bod ha s. 1 

TIwpc are some other palibodlias enumerated by Btiddba- 
ghosa, for instance, long Jtairs and nails which slwuiJ 
Iw- trimmed off; old robes which should he repaired: discoloured 
robes which should be dyed; unclean bowls which sWld Ik 
cleansed and weak beds which should be strengthened. 

(ll) *HM FORTY KAMMATTHaNaS 

a- * 

The subjects £>f meditation are hardly po^iblc of enumera¬ 
te rhough ir.idition.illy they are said to be forty hi number. 

t Vitm. T p lis. 
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The selection of the subject, as has been shown above, was lefr 
cu die Kalya nam irra who was to choose a subject which, 
he diougliTp would be die most suitable for his disciple, no matter 
whether it was included in the rr.tdLtioti.il hit or not, As h tor 
instance, one of the very cun mien subjects of meditation found 
in the Nikaya is dnlcautnni to destroy rhe ictue of J-ness 
(jjnT/mJrta), 1 but it is nor included in the traditional List. 

The forty subjects are: — 

!. Ten KasifW 

а. I cn Asublps 
o* Ten Anus.'•axis 

4, Tour Brahmaviharm 

5. Four Aruppas 

б, One .Sunni and 
j + One VavaEthani. 

Tin jffjrfrw 

The word 'Kalina’ is very probably a Prlkft form of die 
Sanskrit word TCrtma* meaning Vnrirc P . In the BuddEust utedi- 
eational practices the term is applied to those subjects of medi¬ 
tation, which occupy the "entire' mind, and as iudi does nnt 
give scope to the rising of any other thought." 

L. Tlie first of che Kasha* in rhe list is PaihMfikMsfm, i.e, 
when earth is taken as an object of medication. To induce con¬ 
centration of mind, a beginner is generally asked to fix his atten¬ 
tion on a piece of earth which may or may not be specially 


t Sec Infri. p, ljy, fn. 3 . 

2 Cf- CluUcrt r *v, Kdsinru, Rhys Davids irandfltcs it by die words 
'Prcdonsi'mnt IdcaV fire Yo%2um£2tjj Manual, p ?iii) and Mating Tin 
by 4 Dcvik* (sec Path of Parity + U r p. 13#}. 
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prepared for him (itffj of Aatii), Lc* he may choose ,i circular- 
shaped nr square-shaped piece of earth when it is called kdtd 
(prepared) or he may choose, say, a ploughed held when it is called 
akgtd (unprepared)* In the former ease particular attention should 
be given to the fact that the earth must be without any colour as 
tr is likely rn divcrr ntrcnnoii from die earth to its t*kkh*tp 4 S* c.g- 
colottr, fr is, however, recommended char the earth should be 
oF reddish-brown colour like rhat of dawn, and taken, if possible, 
from the bed of die Ganged In a secluded place the adept is 
to take lir'i scat and fry to concentrate his mind on the pathavT- 
kaiina T cogitating all die while rhe evils of hjind, rhe solace in 
overcoming ir and the fact that great saints had obtained emanci¬ 
pation by means of such Jhyanas, repeating constantly the 
term pdtfMvl or any of its synonyms. maht r medial, bhumi, 
Vdludha, of vdiundhara. The adept is to try to see with his eyes 
shut the image of the psiltful inwardly with as vividness and di^ 
emcrawj as he was doing with his eyes open. As soon as this 
is accomplished, the HggdbdnimkUtm is said to love come to 
-stay (jitam )* 1 2 He cart now go back ro his usual place oF resi¬ 
dence, and cogitate on the nimitCd acquired hy him, 3 4 l\v doing 
so. lie gradually gets rid of die five nkurjM^ (or hindrances no 
religious life), * and the impunries (ittids&sj* By this first attempt 

1 Vism.+ p. 115. 

2 He d mw advised 10 u« slioei to avoid waning dine in weighing 
Jm feel and also a walking stick. KjIjjii.* p. 115, 

J \ r ti t Jtimdtcbwd* (strong dnirr), vysfwfd (bailed}, ikitwmjddb* 
(idkrteM}, uddheecdk t*L kneed (arrogance) and viohkehl (dnubt-cj, 

4 The kiJejas arr ten in number, vit, ktbha. doia, moha, mina. 
tliitJii, virikitriia, ditnani, ddbccntm, .iliinka. Rftttttaporn, Tlic first 
four and udilWcarn arc enumerated when the kiktaj are filctilflttd tp 
be five in number. 
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iic con cent ration (w ptc*r,ijdwiufhi ), Jits mind hereunto conceri- 
traicd F and dim appears in die Itiind die pMpbbdgdtiimkU, i.c. 
dtc image of die object of medtrarion {toggtb&nimiiU) bur now 
ir is much clearer and brighter than die Nggdhdnimnid and 
without die kjjfnjdosd which remains in uggdhji^timttfM. Tlicn 
commences nr.il ly the course of mcditadonal practices commencing 
widi HjtdMra, sppmi and ending with muki* or pMnczta-jkitu ' 
Ih TIte second is ApA~k 4 rina a Lc, when die object of 
meditation IS water* It may be any naninl or existing expanse 
of WJtCf os di.ir of ,i tank or a lake or even of die sea, or e]e;if 
rqin water roJIfcrcd in a vessel before it has readied die earth. 
The vessel must be full and placed in a quiet secloded comer 
of the monastery. Ac in die cue of pjthdvi, the coJour-quescinn 
mmt be avoided, f,e. die lakkliana of water must not divert the 
attention of the adept, and die concentration should be induced 
in die same way is has been explained in die case of pdthdvl. 
utiering in tills ca.sc die word "Ipo P nr its synonyms *mtu. 

viri, w/iifffl, cte* a Gradually the uggaha and pari- 
bhaga nimiuji appear and the adept proceeds along rhe course 
of HieditiLion. 

III. The third is i tjoktfun*, i.c. when die object of 
mediation is fire. ft may be the flame of a lamp, fire in an 
nwn. or a jungle-flue. Tile fire may also be specially prepared; 
m dial case, wmc faggots arc to be collected and a pile made of 
diem near a tree and then tt should he tec on Arc. A suitable 
screen with a hole atom four fingers wide is to he placed between 
the fire and rhe adept, the adept now is to look at rhe fire 
without minding die faggots or the smoke ur its colour, even its 

I .See /or ihtJj!'. Infra, pp. ff.; J, Ccmp .if 

t Vitm. r p. 170. 
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hear. Hr should utter the word 'rejo' or ^ny of its synonyms 
4 iid act]Hire tike tiggaha and pcibhaga nimitia* i* detailed above. 

IV. J Ik: fourth is he. when the object of 

mod natron is wind, h may be seen or frlr. In the funner case, 
the adept observes the swaying or shaking uf line sugarcane mps 
ef bamboo top* or hair-tips, and in die latter hr feels- by his 
body rbt rush of wind through a hole in a wal] or through a 
window. He realises char ir is wind which is moving the tops 
of sugarcane, etc. or striking hi* f>ody p and then as described 
above lie is m uner the word vayu' or its synonyms and gradu¬ 
ally develop the two umiittiu and induce the jhanas, 

V. The fifth is Nilfik*jind t j-C -. when the object uf 
meditation is blue colour, |r may lie of Bowers, a piece of doth 
qi .1 blue gem. It may be specially prepared by hlhng a hasker 
up id the brim with blur flowers in such a way so that the 
pi lens or stalk may not be seen. The basket should he covered by 
a piece of blue cloth m such n way thar the mouth of the basket 
is ro appear like the surface of a drum. It should be surrounded 
by a bind of a different colour. Then he is to concentrate lm 
itund on die blue colour avoiding the other lakkhanas of the 
Howeri and develop the iiggaha and paribhaga nimmw. 

Vl-vrif The sr^cli. seventh and eighth are Phaiaiind, 
L&hii,iLw*i 4 and Oddijtdjinj, i.e. when die objects of medita¬ 
tion arc yellow* red and white respectively. The kstsinas are to 
be prepared as detailed above like the Nlkkmnj and the process 
h rile same for developing die mnuttas and j lianas. 

IX- The ninth is Aloid-kdiina, i.e. when the object uf 
meditation is a spot of light. The sun's or the moon's rays, if 
received through .i chink En the walls* or windows or through an 
opening m a thick fmlage, form a circuljr sjxpc of light on the 
™th. Tlie adept fixes hi* attention on it and utters ubhasu 
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obhaso’, aloko aloko’. The spot of light may also be obtained 
artificially by putting a lamp within a jar having a hole in its 
side. As said before, the adept by concentrating his mind on 
the spot of light develops the mmittas and jhanas. 1 

X. The tenth is Paricchinnakasa-kasina , i.e. when the 
object of meditation is limited space. The openings in a wall 
or a window may well be selected as paricchinna-akasa, or an 
opening may be made, say, four fingers wide in a well-covered 
pavilion or in a sheet of leather. The adept is to fix his attention 
on the opening and utter ‘akaso akaso’ and develop gradually 
die nimittas and jhanas. 2 

In conclusion, Buddhaghosa speaks of the various miraculous 
powers acquired by an adept successfully practising the above ten 
kasinas. 3 

Ten Asubbas 

The ten asubba (unpleasant) objects of meditation refer to 
the ten states through which an uncared for corpse passes before 
it is completely destroyed. They arc,— 

(i) uddhumatakam or swollen corpse; 

(ii) vinlUkam, i.e., when the colour of the corpse has 
become blue; 

(iii) vipubbakam or the corpse full of pus; 

(iv) vicchiddakam or the corpse with limbs torn asunder 
(e.g. dead bodies of thieves); 

(v) vikkbayitam, i.e., when the corpse has been 
mangled by dogs and jacklcs; 

(vi) vikkhittam or the corpse with dismembered limbs; 

(vii) hatavikkhittam or the corpse with its limbs partly 
destroyed and pardy scattered; 

i Vism., pp. 174.5. 2 Ibid., pp. 175-7. 3 P- *75- 
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(vim) tohitjbam nr die corpse covered here and there 
with blood (c*g, oF ,1 Wilder in 3 battle held); 

(is) fwimtfkdm or the corpse full of worms; 

(x) fltjitkdm nr the skeleton. 

After enumcraring there cen unpleasant objects of medita¬ 
tion. Buddliaghosii deals with die following: 

(1) safety of die place where a,corpse is found; 

(li) bow he should behave or w\wi he should ponder 
over while going ro or cuniEng from the place of 
meditation] 

(lii) sea of 1 he corpse and its suitability: 

(iy) advantages of leaving irutruetiom widi the tachef 
and fellow-brediren about the place selected by him 
for meditation; 

(v) die path and direction to be chosen; 

(vi) the nature of the noticeable objects around the 
place where die corpse is found; 

( vi 0 the six characteristics of the corpse to be observed 
by him. viz,, colour, *cx, position, direction and 
slice of die corpse, a* also joints, apertures, depth 
of eye sockets err,, thickness, and a general view of 
tlse corpse. 

The meditator, as in die case of palbm* tries to convert die 
corpse into a concept (fdpbb*g*)< and then ai usual gets rid of 
the five nlvMpdi/ and induce the ecutades by gradually doing 
away with vitakka and vieMra, plti and sukbd* 


Sis sin tiwatif 

The two previous bscs of Kamrrpttblmi apeak of actual 
objects upon which rhe adept concentrates his mind* gradually 

1 alwvr. p. 21^ fu. \ a p. 1B0, 
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cun verting them into concepts. Tlic present list speaks 0 £ pure 
cogitation of the merits (gHjw#) 1 of (i) Bwtdhj, (ii) Dhamma and 
(iii) Sanglut, JS also of (iv) Silas (observance uf precepts), (v) tig* 
(making gifts) and (vi) tkusia (wuys and means by which one 
is reborn in the realm of itie gods), Such Cog 1 ration leads rn 

1 In tlic Vund<ik]m*ggi. the menu (gnjctr) of each of these have 
been q no! n 3 fiuiii tile Piiakn. Ik-tt are 43 fciltows; 

(ij BiicLdhlnin^jti—Id pi «a BEugava jraJutp jaram^arisbiiddliu 
vijj safari jsampaimo >llgatq UtavjJli ifiufunj pinrudjriiiTuv 
Mrjlhi s-LttJiJ fb vjmami«anjm Build lift Bfaagavi li. 

(u) Dhainniilrnuiad— ^vakkhatu dlwnimu umditiiiLkn 

akalfko diipaadko op.mjytko pCfa!fJi|l irdiubbta viriiHthi 

(ill) Sanghfaniinri—niporipanm Bhagavauu *lv;ikj*anid>® ujup. 
b. i H nlyip. hi v, annidpL K jk* y«l iduni canid pUriM- 
yugiiii d^liii|iiml*pugg*la * bl^giiatii uvikaiai]gbn 
alumcyyu piiuiEuyyL* thkkhinfyyo, anplikaraEiiya mnoltaraip 
jiin'fki-khriijjii lok^^ ti 

(iv) SilinEiiAJti—abb ™, l ili m r dlliii akkmJini Jtddddini auabaliiii 
ifc.immasani hlmjj^ani vraiuipa^tthlnj aiwunuttEimsi saflil- 
dbivinivaitjtiik3iii ti. 

(v) Oganiiisad—Llbhl vju me p tuLiddlttm yiia me!, yoliam 

rs 1 Hiahcrarts.ilapadytittbi t ay a pfljayj vjgatMndjimatdicfCEs >i 

ectiia vitukrardi, nuittaclgn payaUpani twaggaraiQ ylca- 
yoga diriJiinivibha^mo ti. 

(vi) —Suntl dev it CatumaKariirka. 12nd devi 

Tavacimii, Viral, Tumi, NiHimliuratjn*. Pjratiitmiifa- 

va^vniEjivn. *irni ckva Bralunaklyikii ianti deva tatuttsttQi: 
yithlrilpay.i uddhaya Mnn.inn3gatl ta devatd ko cut! latrhj 
Lippannl mayb.im pi latii-lmpii i.iddh.i aarnvijjjcb y.nbl- 

riipena i ilrna. ..y ,nha rujvtM mi ecru. .. ,y Jiharu jxna 

catena.yatbirOpsya pannisya umanni^tl ti devats ito 

etitl tauha uppAiinl ityyharti pi tadwupa parulsr ^aita- 
vEfjatt ii. 
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quietude ol die mind (oti-nn {Wilder) and destroys the five 
nlvjSFiXnji , 1 produces great joy and ultimately induces vipsst*riii 
(insight) leading la arhachootL 

Other Ammttis 

Besides the six anussatis mentioned abowe* there are three 
odier mtttsdih called (i) jwjirarjM-jrfft (») and (iii) 

tipjJamanuMdti. Unlike the Itrst LWetity iammalthinSit these 
are majrers of rngLonon and not external objects to he Convened 
into concepts* 

The practice of niwitii Ait implies that the adept after 
having yccii a corpse is to ponder over the fact that lie is also 
subject to that inevitable death and by doing so he rouses Ins 
mindfulness of deadi* mental agitation and also knowledge 
relating to it* Tilts leads to the destruction of dw mmrsMs' and 
induct ion of die jfilnas. BuJJhaghosa gives deeailed direction 
about die instances of death to be selected by the meditator/ 

I he practice of tdydgau-jau emm that the adept is w pnJct 
over the fact rhac this body from head tn foot is full of many 
impute diitigs and tli.it there are in it h.iir* nails, spleen* intc^ 
lines* etc. The most popular way of taking up this kamrna- 
Lt liana is to repeat die hit oE things contained in die body 
hundreds or thousands of time.s either loudly of mentally and 
thereby induce concentration of mind, BudcLhaghtm thm gives 
many odier directions about the besr way of practising kayzgati- 
sdti. and treats in detail the various cnnccncs of die budy,—a 
treatment which may well bear comparison to a modem anato¬ 
mical study. 1 

i Sec above* p. a 19. fn. V a Viwii. F pp. 330 ft 

3 tbtd, , pp. J4^ft r ; 350 ft 
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The second is AnifhtdidtL Inducing meditation by the 
process of eon Rolling breach is very widely known and is p m 
(act f adopted by all religions which advocates cotKcnmiion ut 
mind, k corresponds pardy ro the Praijiyima us described in 
die Brahman it Taiitrus and: Purjnis and the YoyaSasirus. in 
which yiiniiii ( inhaling f, kambh&ka (stoppage of hradi) und 
Tccjks (exhaling) form rhe three esstnual factor** 1 In the Buddhist 
med [rational practices it is given an impaftinc place and forms 
one of the chid ^ubjccc-manxr^ of discourse under die leading 
Sdtipdilifting tn rlw YagavMCjm’t Manual, n ij given the first 
place among rhe vanous rncdiranoiial exercises. 

Those, who choose breath-control as their Kamniacrhuna, are 
required to go to u forest or to a secluded spot, sever bis 
thoughts from tile outside world and direct hia alien lion to his own 
inllulatioii and exhalation and thus gradually develop upward and 
dppjn J. j He should sit max-Legged, keeping hu body ncct P 
risen he is to exhale (jssjjfif and inhale fpjj.htto), observing the 
time nr take* for full inhalation and full Oihnl.ttion, watching 
also when exhalation or .inhibition stuns (id;), reaches the 
middle (mdjjha) and the cud (pjnyojjnji). In cxhaUrion rhc 
breath stara faun naval (wWj)* passes tlirougli heart (Wjya) 
und reaches the nose tip (ninlcMgg£m) l ] and in inha I ar inn the 
process i$ just in the reverse direction. The mind follows the 


i O l p, 243-4; PZnZpL*, h h 4^ 

i Vism., p, ifwj, 

1 ndhMdggf rri See Vkm . p jBo In die S*itufhyd-Mpjjjrt.i 

of die Brlhm.tn.is, rjsr thrte points arc nabbt, hrdaya arul blai. 1 , the fim 
brinB 1 die sear of Brahma* die second of Kefuva And thr ihinl of 
.limbhl) Cf. PfUtijaljb&tiya. | r qtagpB qHTfl'TfavTSCTIEtf VUfl 
mo rafr?r, fawiT* n\ml «i i 
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course of the bre^rh consciously* It h only by lung practice chat 
jn jdepe is able to keep himself aware of all the duec stage* of 
in breathing and out-breathing. 1 Such observation anti control 
of the breath lead to snroppage of all bodily movements 
hhnyA m iSy rfrtf «i 1 h£r#m ). a 

The artificial aids 1 taken by an adept for inapioasaci arc 
mainly (t) j*dnW P i.c. counring. which is nor ro exceed ten, (ii) 
jflulkmdhjnH, i-c following the course in its three stages. vtin t 
beginning, iruddfe and end; and (id) phusana ix* watching che 
points of conracr. nabhi, had ay a and nitsikaggam, 1 By these aids 
the adept soon acquires the fA$bhig**nimkLa (concept) and 
develops appanJ (or rhapana, fixation of die mind) and m some 
Cases the hotly of rhe adept become* *0 light as ro rise up in die 
ait, 3 Ac this stage the externa! inhalation and exhibri oa cease 
but there are internal inhalation and exhalation, to which then 
1 he adeprs mind is directed. The subject of meditation may be 
either assisa or pissasa, or mxnkta (afterimage) ol either/ 

By meditating upon the mmiit* without v ansi a and likkhana 
[cltaractefisLtts) one destroy* rhe five htuAntna j and develops die 
[tyms/ 

The last of this anusHtis is l}fdMM*iwn*U or cogitation of 
Nibbam* The adept as mual is to retire to a lonely place :usd 
think of the fact that the absence of attachment (vfrdgi} »' the 
best of all dhammai constituted and unentisutured. He thereby 
develops eonerntmnon of nund and the jhana*. 


I Cfc Pdtiidmlhftll'mMjtfp. J, p. 177. a Vum.. pp. 174 7. 

3 Cf. Fs§*fifdetkXfys, I. 50 

4 , [X J78 

5 Ibid h pp. 182-3. GL Pfafyddbhdjy* f. 3^ 

6 p. 2»s 7 l 5 - l36 ' 
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Vour Bmhmavihdras 

The four Brahmaviharas are mettd r kamnd t muditd and 
tipekkhd - 1 These are so called because they make the minds of 
die adepts pure like those of Brahma-kayika gods and after death 
they are reborn in the highest plane. 3 

b The adept desirous of practising metta-bbavana should 
take his seat in a secluded place after he has finished Ins meal 
and realise the evils of dosa-citta (mind full of hatred) and merits 
of khanti (forbearance), for, by metta-b Havana dosd is removed 
and khanti developed. 

The first step in metta-bhavand is to select the person upon 
whom the adept is to cast a friendly eye but at the same time 
keeping his mind free from rdga and such other feelings. After 
pointing out the various difficulties in selecting the person, it is 
suggested that nicttaTeeling should be first exercised in connec¬ 
tion with one s own self, he. wish for one’s own good and then 
m connection with his spiritual preceptor and so forth wishing 
him all happiness. In this way he is first to develop appana 
and then gradually extend his range, including ultimately his 
enemies, after having completely destroyed his patigha, if any. 
He is to extend his range from the inmates of his own avasa to 
those of another and so on, to nine or ten avasas, and then to 
the inhabitants of a village, town and so forth up to a cakka- 
vala. The next step for him is to break down the line of 
demarcation (slmasambheddj between any two persons, i.c. his 
feeling of love towards himself, his friends, his enemies or 
neutrals should be absolutely without any distinction. As for 

\ Cf * ?***»$*> HI, 23, and Bhasya, I, 33: m 

trrtfiTjp i mm 

nwt w W5fr?i?i 1 Tifra ftif fmfhvd n 

2 Vhm, f p 320. 3 [bid. 
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instance, if a man wants to kill his enemy, he must not say 
that the life of his enemy be spared and his be taken instead; 
it will not then be sima-asambbeda. To him there should be no 
distinction between himself and his enemy and it is this state 
of mind that metta-bhavana is expected to create. As soon as 
slma-asambheda is developed, he has the necessary nimitta, 
upacara and appana and soon acquires the four jhanas. 1 

In the Nikayas, the usual statement is that the adept 
exercises the mctta-feclings towards all beings in all the direc¬ 
tions one after another. This is possible only after the adept 
has gone through the procedure described above. 

ii. In karund-bhdvana also the adept is to choose a 
suitable object of compassion, e.g., an indigent person begging 
for alms or a criminal when "being taken to the place of punish¬ 
ment and so forth. In this way he is to extend his range for 
compassion, including ultimately his enemies, after removing 
patigha, if any. Like metta-bhavana, lie is to practise sima- 
asambheda and gradually develop nimitta, upacara, appana and 
the jhanas. 

iii. In mudiu-bhdvana the adept is to have a feeling of joy 
at another’s happiness ( mudita ). The best to start with is a 
close friend (atippiyasahayako) of the adept and then other 
persons may be selected and ultimately his enemey. The remain¬ 
ing process is the same as that of metta-bhavana. 

iv. Upckkha-bbavana is generally taken up by an adept 
who has practised the previous three bhavanas and acquired the 
jhanas. In the jhanas too, there arc the feelings of plti and 
viraga, which, being akin to anunaya (fondness) and patigha 
(hatred), have to be eschewed in upekkha-bhavana. 


1 Vism., p 307 . 
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In practising upefekha-bhSvana it is suggested that the 
p®® ^ scJccrcd for the CACfCise of the feeling o£ usru mi ty 
<houU be a neutral one and dim a friend and then an enemy, 
Like mcra-bhavanj, in tipckkhi too. die tlmS’dSdmithedi is to 
be practised. developing ultimately die jliiinac. 

Pout j-lnipp jj or Samiptttif 

The Kamnuttharus that we have <*, far dealt with were 
meant to induce tile j hinas up to die fourth, which keep the 
mind of die idept within the limits of ftipahk*. The subjects 
of meditation thar we propose to treat now induce rhe higher 
jhanas from the fifth to tlie eighth, usually called Stmifttlif, 
and carry die mind of die adept ro tlic region of Amfuioh*, 

i< The first subject of meditation of the Aruppss is 
atetAiuncsydUtu (= aiianra-akjsiyaana). Ir tram with akiu 
kasrna as dealr with above 1 with die difference that JLira in this 
case is unlimited extending over the whole akktuiL, So Jong 
die conception of 5k.it., is associated with eafckavfifa, though it 
is unlimited, the adept docs nor go beyond the RflpakJta. The 
adept is co think constantly of ananta-akass, hut without any 
kasina, r.c. widiout any reference to die akisj as extending over 
a cakkavala or so forth. In short, his mind h to he severed 
from all conceptions of objects rifmwndm 

ixmJ},* 4i id Eirncc without the possibility c ( nituttu-^nmi {*cri*E 
of distinction). By constantly meditating over dus nimitta. he 
destroys the fMMvrtaj/ develops mindfulness (idti) and corwtn- 
tratej hij mind through upadra. 1 and attains the fifth jhana. 

t See above, p. =». 

a KujMaaii Paiif-fu-aonS. lvalue l,y ifi, p*t> ? h*U (cm met) 
of object and eye ariw-, i|ie Aipt/annl, Stv Vijm., p. 33* 

l See above, p. at* fn. 3. 4 IW. j* 
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2. The jecnnrf subject of medinrinn of iJjc Anippat i*, 
vrnai*mSuy l am* (= aiuiiraiiiiuni^uiu}. This is closely 
connected lvirh the previous subject of mediation and m the 
same rime a step m advance. III the nkisaiuncavatana 
meditation, the adept’s mind is not without some notion of 
sphere (drjj), This js considered as faulty anil tile adept seeks 
to withdraw liu mind from the sense of sphere and confines his 
-tt ten [tun rfl tsifi fldfld (corLsoausiiess) 1 of dfjArttj-^kdSd and cogi ■ 
E4IC5 of dfiJtifd-yirjriawA only and develops ns tuna I the jh.tn.n, 
reaching the iixd\. 

j. The third subject of Eitcdic.inon of tilt Anippjs is 
tit'irtC4Hrijyjtd,u (-n'rttttu kind an ayamna or naW kjDGHXftn ti 
ikincanani. Akiikariarea bhavo akintamljm). In this case die 
adept withdraws his mind 1 fmm the OoAscttMsncss (ptTwtu) of 
■nnanti-akasa. and eng traces on voiJntss or absence of vinnina And 
every tiling else (tt’atthi n'atthT u va junmm snfinafi d vi vivirram 
vtrrttjn n vi}* By such engirarion, hi* mind realises the non¬ 
existence of vmndnd and thus gradually develops the seventh 
jhana, the jhana of nothingness. 

4- The fourth subject of medication qf the Arupp:^ is said 
cq be n 'cv&sdnnd-msdntwyAland t but in fact, the mental state of 
neva finnan Asann a is derived by cogiranoti of dkincdiiniyatdnd, 
lx. dhhitv# of omir Jjij ns explained above* In the seventh 
jfilna, the media ror gradually gets rid of wnna (perception) 
of the four khindha* (mpa, vedani, vokhM .md vihnirat), but 
retains a wmj (perception) of extreme subtlety — the residuum 
nf saiikhjra. He cannot perceive ordinary' rhing.s bur he is nor 
absolutely without perception. Hence rhe mental state of 


1 iVwlw £Mfln3ni=r|ic coiiHiouinc^ lEihH has arisen in the adept'* 
mini I by tuncentraiing hi* mind oh juanu^akiia. 
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d,c meditator in *c eighth jhina is without perception of 
urdinaiy tilings bur n« without the subtlest 

perception {nd + dfrfrm*). 

Thu Ltd fCurnm^tthhids 

Tin* list two Kammatduiwi are (i) ‘bare patikuLuartru- 
bfoveni and (it) ctl#<lfout-VJUdllh*n*Ji* bfovdn.i, 

j. Afore pdfikUld-nnm or disgust for food. The adept is 
to ponder over the evils connected with food. The evils may 
be of many kinds. c.g-. botheration of going out for alms 
and seeking for it; performing rhe preliminaries when taking 
food; the unclean stomach which receives the food, undiges- 
tibtliiy of food and so forth. By meditating Over these evils, lie 
jjeQ rid of desire for food and gradually of all desires (tJnhj), 
Hr feeh no attachment for his body, and thus attains the sum- 
mum bonum in dus lilt- 1 

2. CiWdkatM-udvdltkinrf* Qr deiernunadon oE the funr 
elements of die body. the adept, ukin^ up tlus K^mruatth.m3, 
examines the concerns of lus body under rhe [out head* parhasi. 
jp p trejo anti vayu. Re rakes intu consideration one by one Hi-e 
ski 1% ftesfv arinewir tmrtmt, kidneys, bon« ctc. ¥ and examine^ 
cheir fi meltons and then looks upon dictn a£ nothing hut ofic of 
die four elements, and ns Such they are in« material objects 
indeterminable favyiiki jm}„ suh*sranccleis non- 

sentient (nwdtto) anil so forth, Such examination and cogitation 
nuke the adept realise die voidness (sunndfum) of bis self and so T 
of rhe world. He cm no longer perceive die csisIciilc of different 
beings. As soon .is he develops this mental sore, lie attains rhe 
highest knowledge. 3 

i Vism, r pp. 341-7. * for dewik see Vum* pp. $# ^7* 

3 M,. pp 147 ^ 
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(iil) KAI_ Y ANAMITTA 

A monk, anxious to lake up a subject for medication, must, 
at the f>r>t place, diLKJie 3 competent spiritual preceptor (ijlyUna- 
mim). He should try to hud out one who his mastered the 
fourth and fifth jhanaj and has thereby developed insight 
(vipdssanl) into the truths of the universe, and has, in fart, 
become an Arhac* by destroying dl the impurities (Hftw w); 
Failing to get hold of such persons, he should seek for die next 
best in the descending scale, * thus: 

(1) an anagimi; 

(11) a jeikadagami; 

(iii) a soripanna; 

(iv) a pudiujjana wIso practiscj die jhann; 
fv-vn) a master of rliree or two or one pi|aka; 

(viii) a master of one nikaya with its auluLitba, and 
lastly, (ht]_ a lajjt (2 man of self-restraint), 
if die randidirr find'; a suitable preceptor in cine monastery 
where he lives, so far so good, if not, he should proceed to die 
place where he may find his preceptor. On his way to r as also 
ofi his arrival at, his destination lie must not be failing in die 
duties prescribed in the Vinty* (iL 323) for .in antevdsika, 
and he should reverentially and discreetly approach his precep 
tor, and apprise him of his in ten non of taking up a subject of 

meditation, 

1 (iv) THE CANDIDAS 

i he Candida re should offer himself to his spiritual preceptor, 
^ying that lie is resolved GO carry out his commands, and even, 
if necessary, lie would not hesitate to throw himself down a cliff 
ar srop hi? respiration to death if Ins kahinamitra wanted huu 

1 Vuth. pp 98 If. 

y> 
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tn do h>. A candidate with such resolution is riot afraid of 
fearftil lonely forests md readily listens w the admonitions of his 
preceptor . 1 

He must possess die requisite ajjbdidyd (intention)! viz. r 
j version to foMrf* Josa and as well as to g b&fMWta (house¬ 

hold Jifr). s*ngdttilta (society) And sabbM*vagiiti {all forms of 
existence m the world ). 3 He should liave &dhim*nti i.e, ardent 
desire for samldhi and ultimately for Nibbana- 

When he approaches lus preceptor for 2 KrjCEUii.iuh.iiu. lie iS 
xo answer ibe rpesrinns, which will he pur by Ins preceptor m 
order to ascertain the Kammanhana that would uitr him best. 
He to receive his instructions and thetl ponder Over them 

carefully. 1 

A nu rHtjfj- Vibdfd 

Hie suitability of the place of meditation should also be 
take* 1 into consideration. The candidate preferably should dwdl 
with bii preceptor in the same monastery* Failing m me, lie 
should find out 3 suitable plate not far from rhe rtlsode of hr* 
preccprnr, for he hi to see him occasionally jn prJct to correct 
himself about die practice of a KnmmatthortA, Buddhaghosa enu- 
mcoEcs cighreen kinds of places* unsuitable for mediranooal pur- 
pn«:t. Tile suitable place for mediation must fulfil the follow¬ 
ing condition*; 

r Vim r v pp 115-6. 

a The opposite* of thcie teipcctiitely =ur alobha, *iJwa> amdis, 

uekkhaviTina, pawveka, md tibuniLL Sw Vum.. p. 116 

3 ^iim. p- uy- 

4 ^ JTf - PP H^tX2. The cr^hin-n pbccs ate: 

Mahivluqi rmvlribiui jaraviijn ca jurnkmijn „ 

Suiulim pannail ct* phakip pmhicvp rva ca 
Nagaiam dlnmj khrrfjm, vi?ahhagcna pjttaiL.ini 
PaccantailDiinppiyiim, Vittha mini* na labhati. 
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(a) not far nor too close, 

(b) easy of access, 1 

(c) not crowded by day, 

(d) quiet at night, and 

(e) not exposed to mosquitoes, or serpents, wind or sun. 
About the suitability of the time for meditation, it is re¬ 
commended that it should be after the monk has returned from 
his begging round and taken his mid-day meal. 2 

The Candidate s Mental States 
The first and foremost duty of the Kalyanamitta (spiritual 
preceptor) is to study the mental leanings of the candidate before 
he can prescribe his subject of meditation. It may be inciden¬ 
tally remarked that unless the Kalyanamitta is an Arhat or at 
least an Anagami or Sakadagami, he cannot be expected to have 
acquired the higher powers (abhinna) of knowing others’ minds 
( i paracittanana ) or one's previous births (pubbenivasanussatinana ) 
which arc indispensable for ascertaining properly the mental 
leanings of the candidate. For practical purposes, it is suggested 
that the spiritual preceptor should ascertain the leanings of the 
candidate by asking him what he likes and dislikes. 3 A per¬ 
son’s leanings should be ascertained by observing closely his 
movements ( iriyapatha ), actions (kicca), food ( bhojana ), ways of 
looking at things (, dassana), 4 and lastly the qualities peculiar to 
him. Buddhaghosa 5 classifies the mental leanings of individuals 
under six heads, viz., (i) raga (attachment), (ii) dosa (hatred), 
(iii) moha (delusion), (iv) saddha (faith), (v) buddhi (intelligence) 
and (vi) vitakka (discursive thoughts). 

i Vism., p. 122. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 3 Ibid., p. 107. 

4 For details, see Vism., pp. 104 ff. 5 Vism., pp. 101 fiE. 
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Class (i) has for its characteristics more of deccitfulness, 
pride, evil desires, ambition, discontentedness, lascivousness, 
fickleness etc.; class (ii) has more of anger, hypocrisy, envy, and 
miserliness etc.; class (iii) has more of idleness, doubts, obstinacy, 
etc.; class (iv) i.e. those with saddha have the characteristics of 
being given more to charity, desire of seeing holy persons and 
hearing religious discourses, has joy, solitude, credulousness etc.; 
class (v) has amiability, friendship, moderation in food, mind¬ 
fulness, watchfulness, emotion and exertion etc.; and class (vi) 
has propensity for discussion, love for frequenting societies, 
lack of keenness in application for good objects, unsteadiness, 
fondness for moving about etc. 

The above is only a very general classification, for Buddha- 
ghosa points out the possibility of further analysis of mental 
leanings, e.g., those with raga like evil deeds while those with 
saddha like moral precepts and so forth; hence there is a com¬ 
monness between these two classes, i.e. both have a strong feeling 
or earnestness for evil in one case and for good in the other. 

In this way, all the six classes admit of further analysis and a 
closer discrimination should be made for the prescription of the 
subjects of meditation. 

Another interesting explanation is offered by Buddhaghosa 
regarding the first three classes. He says that a person’s nature 
may be ascertained by knowing his previous lives, c.g., those who 
performed good deeds through raga and were as a result born in 
sagga have in their present life pronencss to raga, while those 
who in their previous lives injured others in various ways and 
were as a result born in the hells or naga worlds develop in this 
existence a leaning towards dosa ; similarly those, who were in 
their previous lives given to drinking and did not care for learn¬ 
ing have more of mo ha (delusion). Buddhaghosa gives another 
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interesting explanation of these three classes of persons. 1 He 
says that those with moha have in their body more of die two 
elements, earth and water, while those with dosa have more of 
fire and air, and those with raga have all the four elements in due 
proportion. 

Further information is furnished by him about the 
kind of spot to b$ chosen for a candidate with a particular lean¬ 
ing, what should be the nature of his dress, bowl, begging places, 
food-givers, food, postures (iriyapatbas), and the colour of his 
subjects of meditation. 2 

A selection is suggested from among the forty kammatthanas 
(subjects of meditation) according to the different mental leanings 
thus: 2 

KAMMATTHANAS 

the ten asubhas (unpleasant objects) and 
kayagata sati (mindfulness about body); 
the four brahmaviharas and four colours 
( vannakasinani ); 

only anapana-sati (mindfulness about in¬ 
haling and exhaling); 

the six kinds of anussati (sec above, p. 224); 
maranasati, upasam anussati, catudhatu- 
vavatthana and ahare patikulasanna. 


MENTAL LEANINGS 
For ragacarita, 

„ dosacarita, 

„ mobacarita 
and 

vitakkacarita , 
,, saddbacarita, 
,, buddbicarild y 


iv. 


1 Vism., p. 103. 2 See for details pp. 108 ff. 

3 Vism., p. 114; Abbidhdmmattba-sdhgahd, pp. 41-2. Cf. Udana, 


asubhii 

metta 

anapanasati 

aniccasanna 


bhavetabba ragassa pahanaya 

„ vyapadassa 

„ vitakka-upacchcdaya 

„ asraimanassa 'amugghataya. 


THE eUPDFHST MEIttTATlOrt 


h is not possible to deal compteJtfaiaivcJy with a] I rhe men¬ 
tal states In any treatise, but the above exposition makes it clear 
that the choice of die subjects of meditation was given a very im- 
porcine place m die rode of Buddhist meditation.il practice!* 
BuddEighoMf however. admits that there n needier any original 
treatise (Pali) nor my cofnmentafy (atthakadu) which deak with 
die mental leanings of a car id i date and what has been said above 
as gleaned hy him from dir oral instructions of readier*. 1 

The Prelmutt drift 

fn the VxSaddbimaggJi a few detail* ire lacking about rhe 
preliminaries that a candidate has to go through before Jie com- 
mencei hii medi rational exercises. These are to be found in the 
YogBweirAi Manual (edited by Dr, Rhys Davids in PXS. 
Series). 

The candidate first saktas rhe Buddlia, Dhamnu and 
Saijgha hy uttering die usual formula: with dir belief that dm 
not only nukes Jmu meritorious but a Isa removes many of the 
hindrances to mediation. 3 

Then lie pays for happiness for all beings including hi* 
friends and relatives and at the same nine wishes that Mara he 
kepr away from him so that he may succeed in his mission. 

Me dien utters die formula of confession, praying that he 
rtiay be absolved of all sins diac hr may have committed 
knowingly or unknowingly, 

1 p. 107. 

2 lecevani uccantj, namrmjflgyy jft^ 

uunattiyim vatu 
FlftnnlbhdandiUfl Hpdaiji daddhzm 
Tj \ ^mjbbivma hi ranrurayn. 

Yvgeiwfrdi M*nmd r p 3 . 
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He now promises to abide by the teachings of the omniscient 
Gotama and prays for uggaha-ntmitta, patibbaga-nimitta, upacara- 
vidhi, and appana-samddhi . 1 2 3 To infuse confidence into his mind 
he thinks of those of Buddha’s disciples, who had before him 
followed this path and succeeded in attaining their object, 
and resolves that he will likewise with d le help of his teacher, 
succeed in reaching the goal, Nibbana. 

He now sits cross-legged keeping his body erect and fixes his 
mind on the subject of meditation (Kammatthina ). 1 

(v) THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN MEDITATION 
I. U pa card 

We have spoken of the various objects of meditation on which 
the adept fixes his attention, trying all the while to convert it into 
a concept as clear and distinct as the object he sees with open 
eyes. The first attempts that he makes at fixation of his mind on 
the nimitta (i.c parikkamma-nimitta) are called parikamma- 
bbavana.' When the adept has been able to see the object in his 
own mind as vividly as he has been doing with eyes open, he is 
said to have acquired the uggaha-nimitU.* The attempts that 
arc now being made by the adept to make the concept not only 
clearer and brighter than the actual object as seen by his physical 
eyes but free from the lakkhanas (characteristics) of colour, form, 
size, etc., which are regarded as Kasina-dosas arc known as 


1 See Infra. 

2 The Yogavdcird s Manual does not treat the subject systemati¬ 
cally as has been wrongly supposed by Dr. Rhys Davids. It contains 
just an enumeration, like all other Buddhist texts, of the different mental 
states and objects of meditation, connected with the four jhanas. 

3 Abhidhdmmattba-sangahd, p. 42. 4 Vism. t p. 125. 
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upacara-bhdvana . x Even at this stage the mind of the 
adept cannot be steady in concentration; it is like a child 
unable to stand though making attempts to stand on his 
legs. The brighter concept, which he now possesses though 
intermittently, is called patibhaga-nimitta 2 It is exceedingly 
difficult to make the patibhaga-nimitta steady and this is not 
possible for an adept so long he is in the upacara stage. He will 
now have to exert to pass from upacara to appana. He 
has got to be very particular about the selection of his avasa 
(dwelling place), gocara (places from which to collect alms), 
bhassa (improper talks), puggala (associates), bhojana (food), 
utu (seasonal food), and iriyapatbas (postures in which he should 
pass his time). 3 


II. Appana 

The stage next to upacara is appana in which die adept’s 
power of concentration becomes strong and steady; and die mind 
is likened to a grown up man able to stand on his legs as long as he 
likes. In the appana stage, the adept can fix his attention on the 
subject of meditation one whole day or one whole night. 4 It is 
not possible to maintain the patibhaga-nimitta for any length of 
time unless the adept reaches the appana stage. It sometimes 
happens that the adept becomes over-energedc and diereby gets 
excited and fails to attain the firmness of appana state. As a 
reaction to it, sometimes it so happens that he gets dejected, his 
energy slackens and his mind drifts to slothfulness. It is there¬ 
fore advised that the adept should neither be over-energetic nor 
slack in directing his mind towards the nimitta. It is by main- 


1 Abhxlhammattha-sahgaba, p. 42. 
3 Ibid., pp. 127-8. 


2 Vism., p . 125. 
4 Ibid., p. 126. 
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raining the balance of mcmdl energy that an adept easily obtain* 

dppjtfld. 1 

\ See iVrw. p. 1^7, Use ecu way* and means for pu*ing from 
the awpeeJm io ilir jppjr/j stage are epurnemted a* [(►Qdws; 

1. Cleanliness in regard to body and dodiing. 

3. bquipasr (j-uwairtaku) uf the faculties of confidence (Wf/W), 
energy [vmya) r memory (jal/J, c^ntcnLntHin (jujhji/Aj) ami 
intellect fjpjjjirldj. 

3. Proficiency in acquiring the nimitta (object nt mcdimci} 
and iti 1154111 taming it, 

4 Avoidance of menial slackness Hiii it to be done nor by 
pjissjifht, jMtn 2 dbi ami mprkl r hj but by 

dbtmmtviaty** vrnyd and pm-i*tmkoffh ari gdj. The dhtm- 

wuLjrjya jjrrj b^kthyA help* tbc adept to choOw thuie 
dhamma* which pit in him m&re and more of energy 
(j-O, itTtwftkj, nMarrj 4 Jld pjJ.d-idTTUi). He develop 

vinyd Limlt&jjkjfigd by rtcnrmhenog ihe fact dut it k 
by being energetic persons have became great anti that 
be can alto be like them if hr applies hit energy ami dis¬ 
miss his dothftilnHs The third 13. piti $**nbpfjh*nfp 
which ihc adept can develop by practising the dnmtdm 
(ipe p. 12$ ami by aasodiiting with gentle pcotmi to tbc 
ixctimun of the vulgar and by reflecting an Sutuntas which 
prod Her serene pleasure (pdfSd*). These throe sjrcibojjhiingas 
help die adep to m-ike hij mind strong 4nil energetic when 
necc&urv and preicct hi* mind from becoming weak- 
Bnddhagbma cmimctaic* die various ways and mean* by 
which thc±e sAmbrfjbmgM art to be developed 
^ Not allowing die mtiul lo got rdtfl! {utiMiditil Thi* L* 
done not by die db&mm*vir&y*. vmy& and pi*$ jjmbvy 
but by p-: l L-r JJhj (tranquility) h umJJhi icalm) and 
Hpckkhs (cquariitrdr v fjmltoiihjrtgju. Buddbaghcsu euu- 
nirntw the Various way* anil means by which ihnc dirrc 
suiibujjhjiigas air developed (Virus. p. 134I. 
f\ IVrning die mind. Soniciinicj the adept gets disheartened 
by failing to acquire the dotted sshjeet viz., knowledge or 
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For die aroinmenc of appana state die adept stops his 
iikit/jjipj thoughts and concentrates his mind on die object of 
medication. which then becomes an object of menc.il reft cm on 
[mtinodvaravajjam^ ft is followed by the seven thought 
moments (sdUdkihiittHm jat/emtim j&z&ti), Jr is in the fourth 
or tile fifth moment diat die sppdni state of mind is 
developed. 1 It happens in a moment [mme- 

diarely .ifitT Mppanj, i.e, in die sixth or seven eh moment, reappear 
die usual currents of thought (tkmtmgdditid), The dppan J rare 
therefore refers to a certain mental development which the adept 
acquirer m course of nuxh rational practices. One who has devc 
loped that state is able ro keep up die pdtibhdgd-nimitu for a 
Certain length oi rime and becomes fit for practising die jhim*. 
He is a gairjbhfi ' By repeatedly meditating over the pdtihhsgu- 
nimiib:, be CJn induce die pdfhtmffjbifid * 

III. The First TVtfnre 

The conditions precedent to the attainment of die first 
trance .ire' 

i. Dissociation from vdithfikama 1 and kilesdiUma/* the 
former referring to attractive things of the world and 

quietude. Tq gee over such depression q[ mind, he h 
advised to remember tilings which would move liii miinf 
{idmos^€ithum% for eoumrrahon. see Vhm, m p. 135 
7- Leaking upon die mind with equanimity. 

Sr & 3, Avoidance of perjom not 0113a ted in meditation and 
association with person engaged in meditation; .iekI 
10. Strong desire for eonectuxatmri Of tnind, 

1 Vi*m, y pp. 137,8: AbbL £ R p. 17-18. 

1 pp. rj 3 1 y)i Atihm$M w pp. i&f& 

3 A birr. S. t pp, Tato parajp turn eva paubfcug.ini utani 

upamraHmldhinj sapruisqvqnUsiJ nipivjeara-pjthamajjhanQui appea, 

4 vfvtet rtj temthL 5 vivfeej aktualthi Ahatnmrhi, 
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ill* Jitter to mental impurities like duniJ.it r.lga* or die 
five nivofanai*' 

2. Directing (dbhhnrfip.ifhi) the milld C" the tJjjcet at 
medication. 3 It is compared iu the spit aiding of wings 
when die bird is about to 11 v up (dhhimmpdntt), 

3. Roaming of the mind on die object of meditation/ 1 
k is compared to the turning round nf the tacts tin 
the rop of a lotus (dnuppdbamihdrt/i). 1 

4. Derivation of mental and physical joy (pindtu) through 
the removal of JWjfftiiid'j and its enjoyment [iinjibiii- 
Im fm), 1 and lastly, 

5. Full concentration of mind (ekdggdtd).* 

The first trance, in short, is composed of five ang.is> vi/. ( 
VtUkht, viiard. piti, m k he and cituhdggdta f and leads m (1) 
paiipstdd-vuiiridhi* or removal ol rjie hindrances (tarn** and 
*hH&U‘dh4tnmt), (ii) upckUwrtubwhdrM nr development of 
equanimity oil account of the mind bacuiniCig pure, calm and 
conccntnccd on the sub jeer, and (iii) s*mp*h4ms4m or mental 

1 p, air/ fn. t Wjiidi r MiriUkks. 

t Which is Mvit-jrj. 

4 hi the Dttl f nifjititfhdLiihj free Vtsm . p, 14,2). the simile [riven 
of wfitb nnd vfdrra is oj fbOows: 

T3ic bud's ate uf Hying hy reiting on its wings in the air u com- 
pa ml to the adept'* placing she mind on the objrrt of BttdiHtkiji 
{vJ/jALrl while its actual Hying by moving its wing* Is compared to the 
adeptV draught! going <3eep into die object of meditation (wfimi), 

Another simile of vitekka an d vram is ju follows 1 firm gasping of 
a ditty bn-wi by enr hand is viukkd. white the act of cleansing it by the 
ocher hand is weir#. 

5 pilfftoktrjm: it thiitJm mdniipAlilibhaSti iti\i fill, pjti- 

idthifiJrjL&utihkjL'lnum mLhjm. \ tj[ disUhCfiftn between phi Jful j ttllu 
see jj, 145. 

6 When it h -.j]d vih&m * 1 
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tliriJJ oh tuned by bringing into being the mental stares m des¬ 
cribed Above jnd by nuking sill the faculties (fndfly4tf} perform 
one function. 

J He adept. who has once obtained rhe first trance, should 
repeat it; and for the tike of doing k h lie should dwosc the same 
food, place of residence, companion*, etc. as He had when lie fir%r 
developed it. He should be very careful about the Hindrances 
which may *poif His attained frutr. He should now try to enlarge 
the ftfitbjg+mmiiis, i.c. if his f*tibh*gfr&hnftla be that of a 
■™'dl piece of land, it should be Increased gradually to that of .1 
vtllage r a town, a province, a kingdom, the world and so on. He 
should also constantly practise jvtjjtnd fad vert rug to trance), lama- 
pajjarii: (entering into trance), jdhiitham (maintaming rhe mince), 

vatihanj (rasing from the trance) and paccd^hkhana (inrtov 
peepon), K 

IV. The Second Tranee 

l he psycho I ugical condition* relating to die second trance 
arc indicated a_s follows: 

1. Cessation of vitakkd and vicirt* which are marten? 
oi dir first trance. Jn rhe second trance, rhe object 
of meditation takes a firm Hold of rhe mind (tngapd- 
tahhava), and the physical sensations are no longer 
external, gross (o(irrka) bur purely internal, subtle, 

2 , of inward calmness and concentration of 

tlioughts on one object (free from vitakLi and visit*)* 

t Vhm. t p_ Aithds., p. 169E 

i Vitatbvicjqftam vtifwMino. 

3 Ajjhattiitii jampaUdAnalp truw ekodibhlvam, In the Vihiungg. 
■‘jjjliactifli • is explained a» “wlf-iwiiiwt}" (paces cram=skt. pncyitaul 
Cf. .Sithis., p. r% 
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The i atmnays (jjfrcipir/tfditFuim) !> UUmed by rise 
development of faith [jaddha). In the first Hancc, 
j add ha is present, but if docs nut produce complete 
calmness on account of the presence of vita him atid 
c tirir*. In rltt: second trance, Jfddhti becomes stronger, 
tranquillizes the mind amplctdy, ending m complete 
concert era n on “oi though ts, 

j, Total removal of vitakka and uksta . 1 On account of 
complete concentration of mind, the rndrtyaj remanI 
impervious ro both inward and on ward sensations and 
as such there in noE die remote possibility of die 
appeal a nee of mteUui and vicard. 

^ Derivation uf joy (pin) through concciiuMtion of mtnd 
(jamadhija) and its enjoyment (W/m), 3 and 
Full conLcninitiun of mind (eiJMUggtfti)- 
Like the first rrancc, tilt adept should repeat die second 
trance. He gradually realises th.L[ piti also is a source of disturb¬ 
ance to mental tranquillity and he .should now get rid of it m 
order to reach the third trance. 

V, The Third Trance 

The conditions for inducing the tilled trance arc that the 
adept should be (i) npeLkha&O* (m) Mimi* and (ill) sul'h^uibarL 
(i) By upchkhttko, it is meant that rhe mind of die adept 
should be unaffected either by joy (plu) or disgust {w*g*V *-=-• 
his mind muse not be perturbed by thoughts of *ntcc * 4 dukkha 
and dfwtt* and at the same tune it should be passive (ftnabhoga) 
and inactive (duyipm); 

i avitakbain aviciirsni. a -aftiajUiijam ptroukhup- 

j pitiya ea vtrJ^a iipekkhaky, fair left fwmu vi upckkhj* *ee 
Vum. p. tfr>; Aubv. t p, 173^ 
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(ii) By Mtimj. it is meant that die adept should closely 
observe what is passing wit In n and outside his mind and body and 
jl the same time be cognisant of the Various mental conditions 
concomitant to the second trance wit limit any delusion (itjiim- 
rridfjaj. Tlic.se two Factors sau and jam fra pine arc required in np<i- 
tJra and tpfvn*; so tile reason shown for mentioning it in conn to* 
lion with the third trance m that ssti and sAmpiijSito arc necessary 
in this case also for keeping rbr mind away from pitt and s»ih>i 
acquired by the adept in the preceding trance, 

(iti) By sxkfMvthin. it is meant that though die adept's 
mind is unaffected by sufibt while in meditation, his body is 
pervaded by a feeling of ease which he realises only after he has 
arisen from the trance. 1 

Con.sr.inc practice of this meditation makes rite adept firm 
in dm trance and lie can now proceed to the fourth. 

VI. The Fourth Tnnee 

In the fourth trance, no new mental factors are acquired or 
gor rid of by the adept. This trance is more or less the resultant 
of the firsr three. The mental stares described m connection with 
this trance art as Mows; 

(i) free fmm physical pain or happiness (snkb*toi a 
pshtni dnkkhassA ca pahj/ii); 

(a) free from mental pain nr happiness {tomjwtajhmj- 
tmsiSnam tttbangame)\ 

fThese two states are acquired by the adept in the first 
stage (wpaeaiw) of mediation;* only SQntrtnuu is completely 
eradicated in developing die fourth jhartitj. 


i Sufehjti ksyrna pup-vim vedni 
* fur derails, s« V„m t pp, i66 - 7 ; Auh*,.. p, i 77 . 
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(iii) adukkbamasukham, i.e., the adept must get rid of 

raga and dosa , l as the former is the source of 
sukha and the latter of dukkha. 

(iv) upckkha satiparisuddbim i.e., memory and other 

mental states reach the purest state through upekkha. 
In this trance when all the obstructing factors to 
higher meditation have subsided, sati and other 
factors conducive to the fourth trance becomes 
pure and serene. 

It should be noted that all these four trances 2 are induced by 
meditating on the various Kammatthanas detailed above. In 
every trance, the adept has to take up the Kammatthanas, say, 
pathavl, induce upacara and appana , and then if he has previous¬ 
ly acquired the first, he easily develops it and passes on to the 
second. Similarly, in the case of the third and fourth also, the 
adept has to induce upacara and appana with pathavl , pass 
through the first and second and reach the third or fourth. 

There are four higher trances called Samapattis. 
These trances are induced by the cogitation of the four aruppas 
(see alpove p. 230). 

After the fourth jhana, the adept attains cctovimutti. 3 


1 Sec ante pp. 235-8: mental states of candidates for meditation. 

2 By splitting up the second trance into two, four trances are 
sometimes spoken of as five in number. See Vism., p. 169. 

3 Atthas., p. 177. 
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the fundamental principles 

The third step of the Mujjbimd-patipada is the acquisition 
of knowledge (pannd), in other words, sammaditthi or the true 
view of the worldly objects. According to the Buddhists, the 
true view is that the five khandhas, which constitute the world* 
are without any substance (anatta), subject to decay (anicca) and 
so instead of being a source of happiness are really causes of grief 
(dfikkha). This view of the constituted world can be developed 
after a long course of physical and mental discipline dealt with 
in the previous two chapters and a close study of the Nikayas, 
which offer an analysis of the constituents and prove that these 
have only a fleeting existence, and that also in the eyes of a 
person whose vision is blurred. The aim of the Nikaya litera¬ 
ture, therefore, is to clear up the blurred vision of its students. 
As it is not feasible as well as desirable to place the highest 

(pdramanhd) truth all at once before the eyes of a beginner, it 

starts with an analysis and examination of the things ( dukkha 
pancufadamkkhandhd) around him, how they originate (samM- 
day*) and suffer decay (nirodha), and the ways and means 

(magga) by which their complete decay can be effected. 1 Of 

these four processes, 2 the first two are concerned with objects 
which are not real in the highest sense, so these two should be 
treated as conventional {sammuti^samvrti) truths, and for dus 

1 For the traditional exposition of the ariydsaccas see Infrd. 

2 See Aspects of A fahayaw Buddhism, p. 206-7. 
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reason, in the Abbidharmakosa / these two are called samala- 
prajna (not immaculate knowledge). The other two, nirodha and 
maggd f are amala-prajna (immaculate knowledge) inasmuch as 
these are related to the highest (jparamattha) truth. The pro¬ 
cess of intellectual culture in Buddhism, therefore, consists in 
realising the highest truth, nirodha , through the comprehension 
of the conventional truths, dukkha and sa mu day a. By the 
former are meant the (i) k h a n d h a s, (u) d h a t u s, (iii) 
ayatanas, (iv) i n d r 1 y a $, and (v) ariyasaccas, 
and by the latter (vi) the theory of causation, paticcasa- 
m u p p a d a. 

(i)Khandhas 

The whole universe, according to Buddhism, is dichotomised 
into sarnskrta (consctruted) or lokiya dbdtu and asamskrta (un- 
constitilted) or lokuttara dhati#. 2 The former includes the whole 
world of animate and inanimate objects and the latter Akasa 
(space) and Nirvand, which is sub-divided into two as Pratisam - 
k by an trod ha and A prat is a m k by an trodha , 

Samskrta-dbatu 

The world of beings and inanimate objects are described as 
sarnskrta on account of their being constituted of some dements. 
These elements are usually put under two heads; nama and rupa, 
nama denoting the non-material or mental states of a being while 
rupa the material parts only. All inanimate objects therefore are 
included in the term rupa. Nama is analysed into four states 
known as vadana (feeling), sauna (perception), sankbara {im¬ 
pressions produced through karma) and vinnana (knowledge 
derived through tile organs of sense). The four subdivisions of 
nama with the fifth the rupa are termed Pancakkhandha. It 
1 Kosastbana, VII, 2. a See Infra, p* 259. 

3* 
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follows from ihm drat according to die early Buddhists every being 
is a composite of the five & hand has (or groups of elements)* each 
khtitidhn comprising ,l particular group oi demcntSi without .1 
itidl the Ptiggah or Atta ( = sollI). 

TI« ttmdatiunal interpretation of die five khand has 
(sktndfw) as given in the Dhdmm*j#ngam (BL U), VManga. 
Buddhaghosiis VisttJJhimSgg# and Vafubaiidliubi Abhidharmj- 
ioiii is &i follows: 

RM'pakkhaiutha denote* the four elements: earth (pat fofoi) h 
water {apo} t fire (tap) and air (viyn). including ill rhat is formed 
out of these four/ It comprises aLI the material objects whether 
of the past, present or future, internal or external, gross or subtle, 
near or distant, good or bad. By past mfM is meant; die Li latter 
diar has undergone change; by future, die matter which 
will come into existence; and by tike present, the matter 
which k existing sc the present moment. By internal mp.1 arc 
meanr rhe fioh, hone and such other constituent* of one's body 
made out of t lie four mahai/bklss: and by external. the 
«me of bodies other than one s own. By gross and near ritpj 
are meant die six organs uf sense with die xitsc-objccis* while 
by suhde and distant rfipd, the masculinity (purisindtiya) ancf 
femininity (itthittdriyd^ vitality (jhitindtiy*: as water is to the 
lotus, so is vitality to the die seat of mental faculties 

(hadaya), die faculty of intonation by means of physical and 
vocal signs {klyat/mnaUi and VdCiumnaiti), the space within and 
circumscribing rhe body (akiisadhatu). the qualities which make 


1 Dh. S. 5S-1 : Cmtjjo ca maklbhutj &tt*mr*n cvr mahlbhntZrittm 
npaJjya rBp*m -uim vttMMi u&htrr ,i rnpam. 

2 r 4*14' rxkkhm t soum, ffbUrum, L-2ye M rvpam. 

* 4 <idc t g**Jt*> and ^ 3 See Infra r p. i&J 

4 Vim.* p, 444: riipajM Lhutj, mmluta, u pjuty**, 

ianUti, pijt# r qni| 4 nU€Jl 2 
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rlit body ligliL soft and supple, growing and decaying, and nutri¬ 
tive Food [kabdliniaro a< fe). The good ami bad rUpa iiidicatr 
only the good or bad nature of the sense-object*, 

l'tdatukkb/HuihtS connotes all due wliich one feels [veiiayi- 
tdldikbanum). 1 Though it is by nature one, it is usually maced 
under three aspects: kuldla (good), <ikuait (bad), and dvyakdU 
(indifferent) and .sometime* under five aspects, viz,, Sukhum atul 
tlukkiwrn when the object of conracr is pleasant and unpleasant, 
sattusndSSdin and domundissm when die object of thought is 
pleasant and unpleasant, and lastly upekkhu when the object 
does not produce good nr bad feeling, 

Vt>mnuickbandb«' refer* to tliat faculty hy which a being 
become* aware of tilings (vijdndni-idkkttd»it). vinnani is a synom m 
of til la or muno* Though it is of one nan ire, it is usually 
treated as of rhrec hinds, kusdlt (good), dkitsdld (had) and 
itvyikdt* (indifferent). Each of these three kind* of Vihhuna 
again is subdivided in the Ahhidhamiii.i work* according to the 
four sphere* in which the world or mental starts ate divided 
viz., kumiivitdfu, fiipdt’/tcdrit. arUpuirucdra and lotuttdrd. lit the 
Kurndvatura sphere, insdtiivihna4ti is analysed into eight kinds, 
according as it is associated With, or dissociated from, nund 

i In the Vibhmga. vedan.i and other khaitdhiw have been 
retained like r if* -is aiiu, anigdid and parrW""' “ ,h1 

hdhtJdte. oferxA* and t Hkh«m*. k\»* an.] fddHd. iff/J and unUk*. but 
ibis ha* Ihtch omitted in die Vitm , pp. 

, Though in die usual enuineimtwn nf khandhas, tdn**** is put 
Iasi, it his been treated as rhe third, in accordance with die arrange* 
mem nf die Vim.. p 477-8, the reason being that, U dw most 
important and subtlest of the khaodhas and the interprrratton of all 
other mental fehandha* follow thu more nr leu, 

i Vim j.. 4511 Samynttu. II, 94; see also dnti. p. 14-5. 

4 Sec fHQ., XV' The Dliamina sangim. 
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(knowledge), and Mu ( hard (pmuajian by others, t.g. in offer- 
ing gifs^)» In rile Afpriurcdni tc is of five Lind.^ in accordance 
with the men til states developed by a meditator as he rises 
gradually from tJie firsr in the fourth form of medimrron Qbana). 
In rbe si m placard ir is, a? before, of four kind^ h as the incdi- 
rarot rises from die fifrh to the eighth jhana cal led amppas, And 
rn die Ldlttitara, it is said to be of four kinds as a person \s in 
one of the four magga.s, via,, Mtipatii, urkdigami. m*garni and 
drxtMtu . 1 Fn all km^Uvinnana is of twenty-one kinds. 

Jr should be remembered dint these twenty-one tasaU- 
vinnanaj do nor belong ro the good mental stares of 
an average man. i hese refer only to the mcnr.il (rates of an 
individual who is follow mg the Buddhist principles of grjJua] 
purification and whose mind rises by stages to the Arupavacarj 
^fid ultimately to the Lukuttara region. 

In tile same way Akmalrttintend is explained. As a person 
who |,as practised the first form of meditation, not to speak of rlie 
higher ones, cannot have akusaLumnam; it is said chat ikauU- 
vinnina is confined to the KamivoCHm sphere only, uid so from 
the standpoint of spheres (rfWCdraj) it is of one kind only* It is of 
dure krnds according to its source, viz., hbh* (avance), dm 
fliatrcd) nnj mohm (delusion). Eich of them again Is further sub¬ 
divided into twelve in accordance with its combination with one 
or more of the following: fobhst with or without SQmanjjjd, Mptb 
iU diUhi (noii-Buddhisr beliefs) and mnhbirs (insrigation by 
orhers); dosa with do™™, plight (revenge) and wnbhira 
(imtigauon); and nwha wirh upekbha and vMftfccha (doubts). 

The Avyikdta-uinnMna has so many subdivisions chat it will 
be caver to comprehend it in a tabular form thus: 


i See above, pp. ft. 


- ViSrn. t pp, it 
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[e) paiuandhi 
fnxtfticcptijDii) 
(d’j bliav.ul'igni 
fUfc-cootJnuum] 
£c) etui (deceive) 
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rile l ihttttkam knjjLtmfakdm avyal'AUf-ymnirhim >5 q( eight 
kinds, viz., the jrix vifiuanas derived through rise siz organs of 
sense find tiding md/j^ The function of these vinnamj \s tu 
make the ob/rcr just known. Besides these sir mmmms a there is 
die receiving faculty called mano dhattt t located in the heart 
[fjtdjyjL-jithiiji* Ik function i> to cognize the object. As it h 
associated either with equanimity (rtpckkk*^ or joy 
it is raid to be of two kmdj. All these are further subdivided as 
shown in the above Table. 

Tile fdhcttokam kuj&laospdkdm avyatcatii-vinninAm is also of 
<%hc kinds. It is similar to the previously said dheink*-vmndnd t 
the only difference being that it is always associated with 
&Iq bbidhrip&k a . 1 

Tile Kup*vAC#r4-mjytikdLi-uifdk*-vmnA turn like the riipava~ 

rjTj-i usdhidhdmm# h of five kinds. It occurs to those who are 
meditating (samipdtiruMieTvif and progressing Jung die path k 
is manifest in rcconecprion. life comirmum and death. 

The Armfouts# w-rs vyUkdId-vifttbn-uiuitdndrrt like die arwpi- 
vaoua kHj&ld it of foui kinds and should he interpreted as above. 

The L^iftit^KtnXvy3iiaid-vipak4~tf/jriHApgfn like the lokim^rd- 
uipdi!d is of four kinds, i.c h+ connected with the four kinds of 
mental states of four mdggds («c above p. a^z), B 

In all, die uihJavidons uf die mfyikdtfH'ipjkj-vinnaridj of 
the four spheres (mMCdm) amount to thirty-shc. 

The &sriyfrvmfiJn& T a* indicated in the above Table, is sub- 
divided according m the three spheres (ji^raotr) and then tile 
hjmrft/dfdrd into dhetuka and sdhclukd t which are subdivided 

I jfohhMi - dtnkhj, Aiwa, ttmfthj ami w furtij; vipjL f ~rtsufc OT 
n-iiiliaut ctin>dousniss {see Trotuk of the Vittn,, p. 331). 

1 Vism. p Trans!., p. 53 a, hy »a y of ri^ht atuimorm See 

olnsve, p. j^2 b 
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into eleven kinds, and as before, the Rupdvacara and Arhpavacara 
into nine, thus making in all twenty kinds. 

The sum total of vihnanas stands thus: 


Kusalavinnana 

... 

... 

... 21 

Akusalavihnana 

••• 

... 

... 12 

Vipakavinnana 

... 

... 

... 36 

Kiriyavinnana 

... 

... 

... 20 


89 


All these 89 vihnanas act in 14 ways, viz., through recon- 
ccption (patisandhi ), life-continuum ( bhavahga ), reviving (avaj- 
jana\ seeing (< dassana ), hearing ( savana ), smelling [ghdyana ), tast* 
ing ( sayana ), touching ( phusana ), receiving ( sampaticchana ), 
examining ( santirana ), deciding ( votthapana ), extending (javana ), 1 
registering ( tad-arammana ) and death (cuti). 2 

Of die fourteen ways in which vihhana functions, as stated 
above, it is the patisandhi-vihhana that causes re-birth. It is said 
in die Samyutta Nikaya (I, 122; II, 67, 103) that only when 
vihhana obtains a footing ( patittba) on something ( arammana ), 
then only there is the possibility of the birth of a being, and not 
otherwise, and die moment the vihhana ceases (cuts), one is 
regarded as dead. 3 During the span of life limited by the two 
vihnanas, patisandhi and cuti , the remaining twelve vinnanas 
function. Immediately after the patisandhi-vihhana has done its 

1 Cf. Atthas. p. 270: ubhosu tiresu kedarapuranam viya javanam. 

2 These are functions of mano-dhatu which is treated as the sixth 
organ of sense. 

3 Cf. Samyutta, III, p. 143: 

Ayu usma vihhanam, ca yada kayam jahantimam 
apaviddho tada sett, parabhattam acetanam. 
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part, t.c. F having given the form of birdi according ro Lunina, 
appears the trfjxuAngd-vinnjiidi winch t£ the resultant of otic j 
actions vipjkrthkntiim^ r The hh. 2 um ng*i - vifi ii a j 1j how 

ever becomes inactive when die organs of sense gn>w strong 
enough to function m their respective spheres. Then those 
six mdriy+vmmnss (i.c, including mdna-dhjiu) function irtd 
give rise to die tihtiHkfrkirbfA-mn novinttin^lhdUi, making 
bhdVitrtgtuinn&n& (yub-tomtioiitne h) passive. The kmytmtnv- 
umndnjdlMtu is nothing bur minj (mjno = aft*), the function 
of which is ro revive (au 4 j^) the objects seen, fluids heard 
and so forth* and to make tbe organs of sense function and func- 
tian again. The function of mind dicn is to receive things 
communreared to it through die organs of sense; it becomes good 
nr bad according a* die dungs communicated through the organs 
of sense ate pleasant or unplea,sarir, Wlicn the mind ceases ro 
f unci ion. hhjuan^d-vmn^rj,} renews its activity, ceasing at death 
w hcn it is followed by tuti-vrnntria, which in in rum gives rise ro 
pdftsandii-vinnun *, In this way ihe tontinuicy of citfj is main¬ 
tained, and the cycle of cmtcncc is continued * 1 It should be 


1 Tiis c 3 tpQttd«i of vuinjn^ it based on the Viim m , pip. 

Fraud. Path of Purify, III. pp. 517 If. See also Aiihds,, jp. 

hi ifie dffkj-f. the poufifjii <i[ irL>. | 4^-t'i^njn l i has b«n 
explained by a simile wJu'di U as MWs; Tlic eoura of a flawing 
nver, if cumrd, by an ohunirtinri, tuwsuds a channel (mthirTtitikiU 
llie waicr hue only flows ihrough it but floods over ihr twn side* nf 
the diaunrl, and then by whatever narrow ways it finch, tr moves 
IflWinh the liuni MVCT. 

The flowing m'cT^bhjvuiig+uinnariJ. 

I Fie obstruction turning the course of the 
dblcu 

Hie chmnd-vtihtarMpiiVMti (mind functioning ilirmigh thr 
six organs of sow) 
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noted chat the existence of bkavangavinnana or subconsciousness 
is not explicitly seated anywhere in the Sutta or Abhidhamma 
Pi taka, though it is given prominence in die works of later ex¬ 
positors, like Anuruddha and Buddhaghosa. 

S&nnakkhandha refers to all those characteristics which make 
a thing known* Though it is by nature of one kind, it is, like 
the vedandkkhandhd (see above, p* 251)1 traced as of ditee kinds 
viz., kttsdld (good), dkusdld (bad) and avydkdta (indifferent), 
according as it is associated with vihnana, good, bad or 
indifferent* There cannot be any vihhana without sannd 
(perception), hence it has as many subdivisions as vihhana 
(see above)* Its function is (i) to make a thing known 
dirough its characteristics, as a piece of wood is known to a carpen¬ 
ter; (ii) to make the characteristics engage die attention of persons, 
as an elephant felt by the blind; and (111) to draw attention to the 
immediate function of an object, as animals know their supplier 
of grains as the food-giver* 

Sankhdrdkkhandha* It denotes diat aspect of mental states 
[cetana )/ the main cliaracterisdcs of which is to bring together 
(rdsikaram) two or more mental activities. It has the virtue of 
putting forward the mind into action," and engaging it in the 
immediate object, and has for its proximate cause the three other 
khandhas, viz,, vedand, sannd and vinndna. Apparently, then. 

The Hooding over two sides = javana 

Falling into the main river =bbavdhgoterarutn. 

1 In the Vihhdhga (p. 7), smkbdra is equated to cetand, the 
cetand which arises out of contact of die organs of sense with their 
objects, as docs vedand t sad rid or vinndna. 

2 In the Expositor (p, 540 fn. 4}, it has been pointed out that 
the commentator on the Vism., has explained ayuhawt by risikaran*. 
This, I think, is a slip on the part of the commentator, for in the text 
Syuhana is mentioned as the second characteristic, rajikarana being the first. 
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stnlhar* means rhe resultant mtJit.il states—die accumulated 
effect of the three ocher khandhat or mental functions. These 
three khandhas do not set the mind into action but fe.ivc ir to 
li&iikiidfd to Jo so, Like die other mental k handful ir \w alto 
been subdivided in various ways. 

BuJJEughosa concludes hrs exposition of khandlui by die 
remark that die people are prone to regard the body a% one single 
rhmg and mistakenly apprehend it as a self md that it is only to 
warn them againsr this misapprdiensioii chat the Teacher spoke 
of the khmdha$„ The khand ha s are co be looked upon a.< 
bubbles and tempting mirage. These arc Jiodiing but a nm&s of 
evanescent objects as siibsraneelcss as the trunk of 2 plantain 
tree. 1 Ouddhaghasa offers also m explanation for the 
order (Adnijf) in which the kliandhas are enumerated, Rufd, he 
says, is mentioned fitst because ic is easily comprehensible to an 
average man- As this riJpe (matter, ohjeer and tiling) gives rise 
to a feeling good, bad. or mdiffcninr + so 1 ied*n£ is created as die 
second k hand hi. As diis vcdjnd (Feeling) tlut directs one's 
attention to rhe form and nature of the source of die feeling and 
diu,s engenders sarrna {perception), so jjjfjpiJ is placed ncxr. After 
jrrfPTiM, happens the accumulation of mental sores, hence 
sdiikhard is created as the fourth. Though vinn&ns precedes 
Mnkhi?* it is mentioned List as it is the most imporunr of the 
four mental khindhas, forming, as it Joes, the basis of vfddnii . 1 

(ii) D It £ t u s 

Hie term dbatw carries a very wide meaning in the Buddhist 
literature- When the dfwttt is said 10 be constituted (latpkhatj), 

1 Viim t pp. 477.4S0. 

2 [ um rm p. 477: ’i am vedayad cam kinjinici d evam vetfann- 
viiayassa akJragjfiitidtp ionium; unnfvasena ahhi^rskhimke Mthkhlte; 
rewm ™knidsnaqi nUsayjup irdhiparibkflfim ta nesam tin&nm d. 
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it means all the beings and things of the world, e.g., the three 
spheres of existence, Kama, Rupa and Arupa; the four great 
elements ( mahabhiitas ) and the things formed out of these 
elements; the sense-organs, their objects ( ayatanas ), as also their 
perceptions; the material and non-material constituents (khandhas). 
The Bahudhatuka-sutta' states that for attaining nibbana, one 
must be proficient in the dhatus {dhatukusalo), and then 
enumerates besides the above the following as dhatus: mental 
and physical pain and pleasure, equanimity, ignorance, desire, 
renunciation, hatred, and absence of hatred, as also Akasa and 
Nibbana or Nirodha but the last two are called unconstituted 
(asamkhata) dhatus. 

Though the term dhatu has a very wide significance, it is 
applied at the present instance to the six sense-organs, their 
objects and the six perceptions derived through them, i.e., 
cakkhu, rupa and cakkhuvihhana ; sota, sadda and sotavihhana 
and so forth counting in all the eighteen dhatus. Etymologically 
dhatu means those elements which uphold a being. In this sense 
cakkhu is a dhatu and so also are the other sense-organs. The 
sense-organs are also indriyas 2 inasmuch these act as predomina¬ 
ting factors in perceiving objects; again these are also ayatanas 
inasmuch as these exert [a-yatanti, utthahanti, ghatanti, vaya- 
manti ) 3 to perceive an object. 

(iii) Ayatanas 

Ayatanas include both the sense-organs and their objects, 
the former being distinguished as internal ( ajjhattika) and the 
latter as external (bahira), counting twelve in all. 4 The function 

, Majjhima, III, p. 216. * Sec Infra. 

3 Vism., p. 4 8r. 4 See Tabic fac.ng, p. 249. 
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of [lac Jyj£j has i.i nor only iu develop the percfpcinns (yinnan^) 
buc jJ.v) to entangle 4 being in s&msjrj (repeated adstenccs). 
\\^adi chc exception of m jtio. all the eleven tiyaLiJiaj belong ro 
Ttipdkkwndbrf 1 while mdno alone belongs tu vinftin&kkhjndhd , 
A/diro diereforc like umnlnd can be subdivided into 1S9 irate s. 3 
The scope of the five organs of vnjt is limited ro dicir re*pmivc 
object* while die scope of mdno is almost unlimited, eactcnding 
over not only all the other senae-organs and their objects but 
jIhj over all mental specs, denoted in Pali by the word Jhimnu 
ihc Buddhist tests, m condition, pojiu out chough so 
much attention: jiJi been paid to the analysis of dhUim and 
tyjundj, one must not forger tbit these have neither any begin 
uang not any end* these do not come from anywhere nor go 10 
anywhere; these arc in reality substantdcS* (w/riirfj and function- 
k$$ [avyapdtj)* 


(iv) J n d r i y a a 

Besides die twelve iyapnas and eighteen til s itus, a being 
requires die twenty-two imlrtytis (predominating menral factors) 
for its maxaa.' Tlie sot sense-organs as has ix-rn mentioned 
above are iuJriyau inasmuch as these arc j-irrdomiiijtin^ faemn in 
a persons appearance, protect ion, knowledge and dtsiihctivencits, 5 
J he seventh and eighth inJjtyai arc masculinity (puma) and femi- 
n,n * t K (ittbi) as these are predominating factors m sex-diitinetton. 
"Die ninth indriy.i i> vitality (jiviia) winch sustains the body, '('lie 
five rnenul state;, iM kht, dukkk 4 . innuwj. and 

1 lifiilttialhg. pp. a, i j y; above, p, 250, 
i Sec above, p. 355; Vim,, p, ^Sj, j Vht „ p ^ 

4 AihMtwkeftoylkbyS. (C.O, Sena), pt ii. p , l: 

J lb\d. t In era. 
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uprkkhS , 1 which accompany the fiwtindnya arc also treated as 
predoniEnaang states in *hc Buddlust psychology inasmuch .vs 
these serve m cniangfe beings in worldly affairs* The next group 
of five mental grate.?, viz** snrtf-confidence [sdddhJy energy (tdr/y^), 
watchfulness (jrdtf), concentration nf mind (ttmidhi) and exertion 
for knowledge (frini) are also treated as iFiJnytfi inasmuch as 
diesc sene ro disentangle being? from worldly desires anti liclp 
them to attain Njbbiliia. The last three inJrif£$ arc (i) dir 
determination to know what is unknown {Atirinrui* + 

.JjiJ determination ra know the highest truth (fWrOi), and (id) 
dcrcmii nation to realise what has been attained by the previous 
two indriyas (jnndldt/t^ The hrsc of diis gJ-nup acts as the 
picdominating factor m removing wrong views and purring die 
adept on die right course of exercises for realising the truth while 
the second in helping die adept to realise die fruits of the 
OfCTCJ SHi removal of the *rwUy** (inclinations ior worldly 
attainments) and development of insight, into the rrudij die 
third acts as die piredormaating factor in attiii3 ing knowledge of 
die cessation of rebirth (kiayajnand) and die jtujnnienr of 
Nibbana in this life , 3 

Though so much has been said about the mdnyas, Buddha 
ghosa in conclusion observes that diesc do not exist in the highest 
sense - 4 


(v) Ariyaiaccas 

It has been already pointed out that by the 

early Buddhists meant the comprehension of the (out truths, 

1 Mtha and dukkhfl = physical pkjuuxc and p^n. 

S&mnnawa and damunlassa = Piicfitjl pkanitc and pam 
Uprkkhi - equanimity. 

t Ak -vyikbyi, II. Intru. j Ibtd.. p a, 4 Vim., p. S i4 
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dukihjf samstddyjt'. ffitodhj .inti nw|^ri. J These liis be ex pruned 
tn several Wilyof which rhe following appear to be a fair gencru- 
ti.tirion; pAvtitti (angm), nwmi (cessation), and ted nbbty&bctn 
(causes uf die above itlcntJolked two); jLiyd (desires), Ulisyjrdjjutii 
(attachmrnr CO doiro), dLya^mugghdia (uprooting of desires), 
anti dLydiamugghdtmpdyd (means of uprooting nf desires ); 1 
akttsAljtip (evil), aiusiiLMfitjm (source of evils), Hiusa/ahi 
(good), iiuiUrnfiLm (source of gpodncH-)/ id am (this = 
dukkha), hlmm (low“ dnkkbs$*mndayd), pdmtem (excellent = 
dittL'hdmrodif*), imm* wnnigUdsm nksdfdndm (getting tfj 
of rhe t niscoti ccpt inn * = dtiJcl bdmraJbagi mini p.j fipada ), 1 These 

v^naus modes of expressions show that tbe early Buddhism did 
fiot man that the four truths should be tun lined rn rhe four 
tctim: dukbha. ssmad^yd^ niwdha and mtiggti. But as tlic.^e 
terms are widely and frequently used, their traditional interpre¬ 
tation* are given below: 

(i) Dnkkhd: Birth is ditkkha, so ate old age, death, grief, 
lamrnration dire ro the death of friends and relatives* 
cccpI physiol and mental pain; meeting uncongenial 
persons; separation from dear ones; disappointment in 
obtaining the desired objects. In short, die congrega¬ 
tion of five kktndlus is dfikkh* as it is always accom- 
panced by pain, being subject to dungc a and 
da mare ly decay/ 


t £ec above, p, 148\ Atptutt of M&hjyiius Buddhism, p. J06-7, 
a FiiJn., p. 


3 f, p r 46. 4 p , 3 g, 

^ Cf. Digka r If p, 30$; Aldtihima, IJ E, p. f, Vibhjrtga, p. 99* 
t j/m , p P ,jyS See Vum ir p 499 ft* peven kind* of dtriddur: diikklui 
iJukliha, vjparitunsjdLikkba^ jaddilrailukkba K paiiceh!mmdukfehj i appad- 
ccbanriii-JiiJckha, pariyjy^iukkJ.a, nippanyaya ihjkkhj. Cf KoUi- 
ibiiu, V k 
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(1) Sjmudaya: It is attributed to tan ft* (dofro, thirst) 
which may be far (i) wot Idly object*, (ii) repeated 
existence or (111) dissolution of bodies . 1 

(3) Nintiha: Ir is the cessation of sdmttddyi, complete 

detachment from ran/ii [desire), relinijuishnicnt of all 
worldly objects and desires for ilicir [xaiseisiun. It 
is trjtujiiiJ, be vend death, signless 2nd free from all 
duttoctefisrics, It is not noii-cxmem like the hom$ of 
a hate as it can be realised if the right means be 
adopted. It h, however, nor a fmirion of the right 
means as it exists for ever, only irs realisation is 
effected by the right means. It is eternally existing bm 
not like atoms (jnu~piin»iSnti) of the Vaiscsikas, for, 
atoms, according to the early Buddhists, are also 
Caused, Im's tinhorn (djitam), uflorigtnsred (Mm tarn), 
untreated (tkfUm) LlR d uiiforuiituted . 3 It is called 
sa-KpHiifceut when one who has removed all impurities 
and realised the truth bur still retains the remnants 
of his past upatlbi, eg., an arlut before lie lays down 
his mortal frame. It is called anupSJiitst wJien the 
nrbar lays dawn Ids body for ever and never takes 
re-birth. 

(4) Maggai It is the eight-fold path leading to the ces¬ 

sation of grief as explained above (pp. 199 ft). 

The effects of insight into each of the four truths (1) dubkftj 
(ii) sjmiidayj (iii) nirodha and (iv) ntdggd leads to the removal of 
die following beliefs respectively; 


1 Kama, hhava and vibhava tanM. Sec D'tgh*. II, p. 305. 

1 hivtatAa, p 37; UJdAt, p. ffo cf. Atptets of M*h 2 ySni 

Bfiiidhhm. pp. 172 f 
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(1) Belief in a self ( sakkdyaditthi ); it shakes the mental 
tranquility of those who cling to the view that the 
constituted things are everlasting ( [dhuva ), happy 
(sukha ) and good (subha). 

(//) Belief that there is no after-life (uccheda-ditthi ) 1 and 
that the world is a creation of the God or issued out of 
Prakrti or Time (kala). 

(Hi) Belief in the eternality of self (sassataditthiy and in 
the existence in arupaloka as the highest. 

(?v) Belief in non-action (akiriya-ditthi ); 3 it leads to the 
rejection of the path of ease and pleasure, and the 
path of rigorous asceticism and self-mortifications. 

After explaining in detail the ariyasaccas , Buddhaghosa re¬ 
minds us of the non-existence of any individual (anatta) by 
quoting the following stanza: 

Dukkham eva hi na koci dukkhito, karako na kiriya 

va vijjati 

atthi nibbuti, na nibbuto puma, maggam atthi, 

gamako na vijjati ti. 

[There is grief but none suffering from grief, there is no 
doer but there is action, there is quietude but none being 
quieted, there is the path but none going along the path]. 

(vi) Paticcasamuppada 
Paticcasamuppada or the law of causation is regarded as a 
contribution of Buddha to the philosophical thoughts of India of 
the 5th century B.C. By this law Buddha wanted to establish 
that the constituted world is neither a creation of God nor has 
issued out of the ever existing Prakrti nor it is a composite of 

r Sec above, p. 71. 2 See above, p. 49. 3 See above, p. 39. 
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eternal atoms (dnu-pdMmin*}. It shows that the dungs of die 
world Live only a dependent origination and hence are imperma¬ 
nent and sources of misery, and that there is nediing except 
Nfbbina -iiid Akasa dui is nut originated! by cause and condition* 
This law has been utlilted to show that all that is caused and con¬ 
ditioned are without any substance. h explains die h:-:cd im- 
dongcable and this-conditioned [nLippjcntyjtJ) nature of dungs 
and as such it is a key to die erern.il truth. The moment a being 
realises die truth of this law, he ^ces the rediry (yo pdticcdSdmup- 
pji/awa pjis*a* so pdssdtt, y& damnum pdssdti <0 yan- 

ccdtfmuppdtljm pasMti}.' All die Buddhist texts, whether Hio* 

uina or Malayan a, identify rbi* law with Buddha and Dharnma.* 
Ir was this solution of the truth that appealed ro the philosophical 
mind of Sarrputta and led to his conversion ro Buddhism . 1 

"Many scholars, who have dealt with this formula, have 
attempted to elicit from it Buddh.i f s theory of the origin of a 
being and some of rheni have actually drawn p.if.illds her ween 
die links of the formula and the can>3] senes u£ the Sanikhya/ 
h is noteworthy that such arrempc* were also nude in Buddlu- 
gfaoSa's time, Buddlwgliasa has, however, pinrcd out dut 
Midjjit the first link of the chain, must nor be regarded as 
dm!hr ro pjijfj (prakrtt) of die Pakadvadiris (Samkhyj) because 
avi)jl is neither uncaused nut is k the primary cause 

(mukkirdnam) of the world, fr owes its origin to impwtier 
The reason adduced by Uuddhaghosa for its h eing 
nude the first link in the chain is due Ihiddlu used W/jT nr 
'bbdVdUnb* fur commencing (sUtbhdv*m) lus discourses on topics 

i Mjjfhtmj. I. p. rgr, 

a Aipictt of MjhZyZtid Buddhism, p, \ JW, p. M® cy 

q Sc r Kem. Miwust of BtMhum* p jfif-i fur other reft-i see 
Thrvrict dcr dottec amsrj. |p. vii, fn- a. 
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which by thcif nature arc without an y beginning ur end (tufft- 
or *nsm*t*gg*y Jt is apparent therefore that *v%l 
need not necessarily be the first link in the drain of 
Gankinon bur rhar it is one of the terms found suitable 
Ly the author of tile formula ro begin the drain. It could as wdj 
be commented by bhdJdUnhd? In the Samytutd Nihiy*? the 
formula starts with ihara ns the first link. Hence* we see that the 
Ptiticctfamuppidd Li not meant id be an explanation of rile origin 
uf die world but |Uii a chain of instances to illnsrrare the law 
of irfipp4£€itydtd (diis-conditiofied nature, i .dependent otigtita- 
tion) of things. Those scholars* who expected to find in 
ir a key to the origin of the world p have been disappointed 
and have condemned it as illogical and incongruous. The 
author of the formula could not anticipate that hh arnutge- 
mem of the illustrations m a series would give rise ro 
Confusion. 1 The chain was nor meanr to demonstrate a line of 
evolution. All that is intended w demonstrate is that any two 
links arc related to cadi other in one or more of the twenty four 
ways (p«ra#y*j), for which the usual general expression is 
inuumirn sjf t iciam h&ti'' (dll* being so that happens). There 
are rn die 1*1 £ ban* twenty four such relations/ viz. p he in (rone- 
cause), dfamnMWd (basts, objective cause), diwUdn (immediate 
c.) t um4ndnt&* (concomitant cJ} t idbapia (co-txistciit c.) P *nn± 
mdiinA (interdependent e.J, tiissaya (supporting cause os cauli tu 

1 t'MUT,, p r 

a /W , p, 525: pitimj, Maikkliave, iteti na p.inrtjyjb avijj5ya (or 
bhavaiarvhJya), ico juibbc avijji (&r hhavatanhal nahosi atha pjeeha 
tsmblsjvf tj_ Evan c'cLim bbikkhuVL', vuccatl, idu ci pana pjfi/ijy.iti 
ukpptOMp airijp (nr Uhuvulwihiil Cf Sdmytitt^ || H p r tfi: [IT. p 149 

3 $Jmy H tl*. H, pp, 101-3, MjkxttuhUff. I, pp. 25-6. 

4 Aiprcu of Mdh*yhm Btuhifafm, p_ aoft-g, 

5 f T. Vis™,, p, 532; translation, p. 1S35- I rum. ro t (PTS) 
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tree), upatmwyt* (immediately effective cause), parejah f (preceding 
c.), pdCi/MpU (succeeding c_) r djeuana (ousc which requires rcpc- 
titluri, e.g. Mudy), kdmmd (previous actions)^ ptpjtd (fnsicirm of 
previous amons), ah*f 4 (fMJTcn^nccJp indr/yn (predominating 
factors), jban* (medi Lilian), mdgga (rhe eight-fold path), &*m~ 
pdyuttd (associated came), vtpptyutu (dissociated cause), dttbi 
(present cause), twit hi (non present cause), vigMA (absent cj use) 
and <wigitu (non absent cause). It ls in one or more of che.sc 
relations that the two consecutive links are related m each nrhet\ 
c,g- r uinnJna is related to as f&fiimsniU; jdti is related 

to j*r&m*T*nd as f unfit* and HpJnUsdyd. and so forth. The law 
implies that any two links should be taken up for consideration 
for reaffung the iflapp^aaydtd of worldly things. 

Buddhaghosa observes tW by Mmuppidd is nuL meant origin 
(appdJfij, pure and simple. It is not also litc doctrine of nodiing- 
ness (rmffkifiij* h negatives the doctrines of stissald and aczhtdd . 1 
By the word paticca is meant that a thing originate* nor hv irsdf 
(c&ekdta) nor without a cause [uUpt aheiuto), h originates by etc- 
pending on certain other dungs (pdccdy&samfiggim pA ticca) as a 
fruition (phaUvvhirrcna). By the compound word paiiccjjjmtip- 
pi tid ii meant that a cause lends m nn effect (pdtimukhjm ito = 
gjto) unalterably,, and the cause and effect are not separable from 
each other; cause nnd effect arc mutually dependent and which 
mutual dependence is unalterably fixed. 

Tile twelve terms composing the law of causation are 
explained thus: 

(i) Avijfi or Uik 0/ true knowledge 
The etymological meaning of the word dwfji is that ir 
makes a \Kt$Qt\ leaf 11 what should be unlearnt and unlearn what 


1 See above, pp. 39- 4 1 
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should be learnt. It debars a person from taking a true view of 
worldly things. It makes a person see happiness in misery, good 
in evil, and vice versa , regard the unreals as reals, make differen¬ 
tiation where no differentation exists, and so forth. The usual 
meaning attributed to it in the Nikdyas is non-comprehension 
of the ariyasaccas 1 while in the Abbidhamma, it is non-comprc- 
hension of pubbanta and aparanta , sassata and uccheda , 3 and of 
idappaccayatd. 1 Avijja screens the truth, and it is by the removal 
of avijja that the vijja or truth (i.c. Nibbana) flashes before the 
eyes of an adept. 

(2) Sank hard or thought-constructions, impressions 

By the word sahkbara is meant the impressions or traces left 
in the mind by taking wrong view of things due to avijja. 4 
On account of the lack of true knowledge, a person has the im¬ 
pression that desires conduce to happiness, that performance of 
sacrifices and practice of extreme austerities lead to liberation and 
so forth. The relation (paccaya) of sahkbara to avijja may be one 
or more of the following four, viz., drammana , adhipati, kamma, 
and upanissaya. The impressions left on the mind by avijja 
lead one to perform deeds which are (i) meritorious (puhha ) such 
as gifts and observance of moral precepts, (ii) sinful (apuhha) such 
as killing and stealing, and (lii) neither meritorious nor sinful 
such as beliefs in sassata and uccheda. These three kinds of 
deeds may be (i) physical ( kdyika ), or verbal (vdcasika ) or 
mental ( mdnasika ). Again, the impressions or thought cons- 

1 See above, p. 263. 2 See above, pp. 49 ff. 

3 See above, p. 266. Cf. Dbammasahgani § 1162. 

4 This term sahkbara should be distinguished from the word 
sahkbara in phrases like anted vata sahkbara, where it means all that is 
constituted. 
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cruet mm (sdfsLbfitS) may be limited or unlimited, high or low. 
nght or wroii^, dcJuittc yr indefinite* PtfiMttuwfiiiM cause 
rebirth in heavens, while tfmnnMbbitdfikbird in hells and jncnjd- 
bbtonkhata in the Anipalokas . 1 The function of sanfchiira if to 
produce die pdtisstufbi^innJnA for elite) (rise thought with which 
a being is reborn) and the mental scares (u/jiffiridj) dial follow the 
pdtudnJU-dttJi which ate all dependent on its previous deeds 
(ftfmmdpde&ty *), 3 

jj) Vffittind nr perception & 
b|) Ninta-rMpa &r mind and nuttier 
The appearance of viiitUrM and nsma-rUpd marks tin iriLcp 
rion of die present life of a being. The very fact of a beings 
having ,1 fresh existence implies rh-ir the being could not ger 
rid of ovijfa and its consequence sankhirM in its past life. All 
A that or Buddha only gets nd of die same and so does not have 
fresh vififiina and nlnii-ctipa* The Jrfri khara lead to the re- 
appearance of ftfUdnJhf’umnina* *iftd the odier vin nljiAf 
immediately succeeding ir. and it is around this vtnntnd that die 
other four khatidhas duster, forming a Complete being with 
mind and matter. 

Of dicsr [out It hand has. one is nlpd (matter) and rhe odier 
three arc twnd* vtd*nl and sjj ikhdrl which along with 
t tinging, separately si accd in the formula, ate collectively 
called fljfflj. Buddhaghosa derives run-ht from rhe ruot ridm. to 
bend, and says idnni* icddn* and janitiri are called n 'am a 
because rhey bend, direct die vifuhitu 1 to die object [irsmmdna)^ 
In the formula of twelve links* tdfijWJW is made the paccaya of 
ndma-mp a. bui mim also includes vinmnd. In some enumera¬ 
tions/ vmmna and nirnd-wp* ate shown to he interdependent. 

1 See above, p. 255-6. a V§m, t p 55^. J Dighd, IE. p. zfi 
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TItc reason for making wniiiittji an independent link is rhjc 
l;ut he the ptffcaya (Li\ Li mm a and, upxmtfAyd) of 
vmnina only 1 and not of the ulIilt dirce kiiandhas nr of rupa< 
The ptisandiiivinhana is of nineteen kinds. 4 Vinnjnas. which 
follow the pjiitdndhictUd and c tUkittp, arc the five perception* 
derived dimugh the five ^eiiwt'urgans* Besides these five, there 
ts die nMnoH/mnana which iiuy be suh-dmdtd into thirty-two 
kinds/ 

Now die vmnanas, which appear after padsandhi-vEiinana* 
gradually lead to Jditrai (pcrccprion), vet AsthJ (feelings), and fresh 
sdnkh4ra (thought-teiiiErucrtnns), all of which become ultima rely 
the paccaya of rnp j {matter). 1 The relation of ni.rn4 cn rtfpa is 
one of die four paccayaj, c r g. sahd)jU r dnnamgfinj, nisidyd and 
utpt'Lt/ Ic is dearly stated m die VManga 9 that the sense- 
organs as also other matters in their subtlest state originate out of 
ruind, This subtle rtipa is non ns lied by the food taken by die 
mother and shaped by the force of previous tarma. 

( 5 ) SdliyaLm* or six settst-orgdns 

Namarupa are mentioned as die pacc&ya of the sis 
sense-organs. By nim* is meant here die three khnndhiu, 
vetUna, saftna and sank bard. By ru pa is taken the four great 
elements (mxbdlrbttta^ the six Ejects (vtuhns) uur rupa, iadda, 
gandhii* rasa, phordiafihi and dlumma. and vitality {jivita). The 
above rUpii consisting of eleven elements takes its own course of 

t Vkm.t p 5^5&x 2 For derails, set Vhm K pp, ^47 ff. 

3 CE Vism, , p, 555-6; kimijViioini&H kiisaL^a katana upadorri 
vipakoni eakkincviHi!Jii.iin uppmuiaqi hoci tl Ste iNQ , vcf. XV: The 
[JJLJUMnjWigjni {analysed), 

-I pp. 144, 147: nimapareayj cfaatthiiydtdtp, 

7 Vum- r p. 561. 6 Vibhangg r p, 147, 
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evolution {sis-stmumi pariydpimmm) and is related m sajayatana 
as jd&jjjte* aMdttsdBrii, nissdyd, vippaynt£j k 4 tiki and tivigaid} 
Aimj also have die above relations to die six sense-organs with 
ihc d induce l on that tt is U mpayutiA and not vipptyn fta pa ccay a 
k it 11 so a t/ipSha paccaya: But these two nama acid rfipa 
must ccme together to he .1 paccaya of die six Scuac-organs and 
not otherwise/ 


(6) Pboss a or contact 

There are as many kinds of ph*uw (conratt) as there an- 
ayakinds, that h. sex. Phano appears as a result of the ay atarias 
caking rhcir own cnurse of evolution it tat i-y* raya^ itwih)/ 

J Jie only posnr ro (>c remembered is tint phajsa u pur in rile 
singular number as ft is only one though rhrrc may be mote 
ch.m one sense-organ functioning. hur one form of pka$s& is 
limned to one Syatana. The iyaranas are related to fhajso in 
six or nme ways.* The phi.™ can also lie sub-divided like 
v in flan a into thirty-two kinds/ 

(?) Vt<Uni vr feeling 

There are as many feeling* as there arc doors. Lt. r the 
sense-organs* VctLt ii like vmnin* uoy he subdivided into 8y 
krlld^.' Gikkhuppasada, ctc. T arc rein red rn feeling in eight 
ways/ 


(S) Tanka or thirst, Acs ha 

There are as many kinds of thirst as rhcir arr .wureei ive,. the 
stx objects of the scnsc-orgam, vix. r riipd-tartkj > sadd^tsnha and 


1 Vim. t p, ^4, a IhiiL, p 5^3, 

4 fbn /. p. 565. 5 lhui t p. cfi 6 

7 See alnprc, p r 155. 


3 Ibid. p. 

fp p. $ 6 $. 

£ Vim,, p P 567. 
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sc forth. 1 Each tan ha may be of three kinds, 2 kdma, hhava and 
vibhava. When the tanhd rouses a taste for the objects, rdpa, 
sadda, etc., it is called kdma. When it is associated with the 
belief that the world is eternally existing ( sassata ) and rouses an 
attachment ( rdga ) for future existence, it is called bhavatanhd . 
When it is associated with the belief that there is no after-life 
[iuccheda ), and one becomes regardless of this life, it is called 
vibhava-tanhd. 

(9) Upadana or strong attachment 

The previously mentioned tankas lead to upadana and arc 
related to it in seveh or eight ways. 3 There are four kinds of 
upadana, kdma, ditthi, sllabbata and attavada. Kamatanha is 
the cause of kdmupadana, which is the firm grasping of the 
object, it is thirst for objects not obtained and firmly holding the 
objects already obtained. Ditthupaddna is the firm adherence to 
wrong views, i.e., firm belief in the doctrine that there is no good 
effects of gifts or sacrifices, or belief in any one of the indeter¬ 
minable problems: sassata or uccheda, anta or ananta etc. 4 as 
true. Silabbatupddana is the firm* adherence to the belief that 
rituals or particular ascetic practices lead to liberation. Attavd- 
dupdddna is the firm belief in the existence of a soul, and in its 
identification with one of the five khandhas. 5 

(10) Bhava or desire for existence 

It has two distinct meanings, one is existence according to 
one’s past deeds, called kammabhava, and the other is the plane 
of existence wherein a being is reborn, called uppattibhava. 
The former is regulated by the three kinds of sankhara, punna, 
apunna and dnenja in their two grades low and high. But 

1 Vibhahga, p. 380. 2 See above, p. 263. 3 Vism., p. 570-1. 

4 See above, p. 45-6. 5 Sec above, p. 85. 
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sankhara are not mentioned as die paccaya of bhava, so we arc 
to ascertain how upadana is the paccaya of bhava . Buddhaghosa 
points out that kamupadana leads to such actions which cause a 
being to be reborn in the kamabhava and so it can be described 
as kammabhava. Other upadanas viz., dittbi, silabbata and 
attavada make a person adhere to wrong views, and influenced by 
those views he performs actions which lead to existences in 
kama and other words, so in this sense, it can be called kamma¬ 
bhava . By uppattibhava is meant the several planes of existence, 
such as Kama, Rupa or Arupa lokas. Some of these may be 
as anna (without perception) and some may be with sanna (per¬ 
ception) but so subtle that it is incapable of perceiving any 
object ( nevasanna-nasanna ). Uppattibhava may also be classified 
according to the number of khandhas, a being may possess, e.g. 
kama- or rupa-bhava have five khandhas while arupa and neva- 
sannanasanna have only four, asannabhava has one. 

(u) Jati or birth 

Jati is controlled by kammabhava and not uppattibhava. It is 
related to bhava in two ways, kamma and upanissaya. Birth is 
dependent on certain external circumstances, but assuming those 
as common in two beings, one notices differences between the 
two. This difference is due to the nature of kamma-bhava , in 
other words, deeds of past life, so it is said kammam satte 
vibhajati, yad idam hinapanitataya ti. 1 

(12) Jaramarana-soka-parideva-dukkba-domanassa or old 
age , death , grief , lamentation , and sorrow 

These arc all due to jati but the relation of these to jati is 
only two, viz., upanissaya and purejata. 

1 A lajjhima. III, p. 203. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

GROWTH OF THE SANGHA 

Before and at the time of the appearance of Buddhism 
monasticism in the form it obtained among the Buddhists was un¬ 
known in India. There were brahmanic and non-brahmanic 
recluses who dwelt, or moved about, in groups, 1 and there were 
also in the forests and outskirts of towns or villages hermitages 
(isramas) wherein lived not only those who had taken the third 
and fourth asramas of life, viz., vinaprastha and yati but also life¬ 
long sannyasins with their disciples including sometimes the 
members of dieir families, male and female, who had taken the 
vow of brahmacarya. In the N.kiyas* we come across 
accounts referring to rich khattiyas and brahmanas, who after 
having their head and moustache shaven, body unbesmeared 
with oil, and putting on deer-skins and using deer horns 
for scratching his body, took resort to hermitages newly built 
on the outskirt of the town, and dwelt there with wife and 
purohita, living on cow’s milk. Leading such a life they per¬ 
formed also sacrifices, offering animal-victims and so forth. 
There were also isramas of life-long sannyasins like Arada 
Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra. In these isramas the Guru or 
the chief teacher not only acted as the spiritual head imparting 
esoteric and exoteric religious instructions but also regulated 
die daily life of the inmates according to the usages of 
brahmacarins. 


i See above, ch. III. 


2 Majjhima, I, p. 343-4. 
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There is nothing on record to show that there existed 
in the pre-Buddhist days any code of disciplinary rules govern¬ 
ing the life of a brdhtnacarin. The earliest Dharmasutras arc 
those of Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba but their date 
cannot be put earlier than 600 B.C. even according to Prof. 
Kane. 1 There were sutra-works of Sahkha-Likhita and PaithanasI 
from which quotations are given in the Dharmasutras, but 
references to Acaryas, the Vedas, the Samavidhana Brahmana, 
Taittiriya and other Aranyakas, as sources of much of the mate¬ 
rials of the Dharmasutras prove only that in the seventh 
century B.C. there did not exist any code for brahmacarins 
though there were usages for their guidance. In this connection 
we may refer to the Vckhanassas 2 a brahmanical order referred 
to in die Nikayas. Both Gautama and Baudhayana speak of a 
Vaikhanasa or Vikbanasa siitra , and in fact base the chapter 
on the duties of a recluse on some such work, for which later 
on the term Vikhanasa became a synonym for vanaprastha* 

Pan ini speaks of a Bhiksus utra while Baudhayana and 
Apastamba use the term ‘bhiksu* instead of ‘parivrajaka’ and 
mention that bhiksus lived at one place during the rainy season. 4 
Evidently the writers of dharma-sutras had in mind, besides the 
brahmanayatis who were also called bhiksus, the Buddhist bhiksus 
as also the parivrajakas whose number became fairly large in the 
6th century B.C. These parivrajakas or wandering brahma¬ 
carins lived a form of communal life, but there is no evidence of 
their having any code. Their daily life, it seems, was regulated 
by their chief according to the traditional usage. 5 In the 

1 Kane, History of the Dbarmasastra, p. 19. 2. See ante., p. 33. 

3 For Vaikhanasa-dharma-praina, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 

4 Kane, op. cit., p. 19. t 

5 Sec for details Vidhusekhara Sastri, Patimokkha, Intro., pp. 21 ff.; 
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Ahguttdra Nikdya 1 there are a few hints relating to dress, food, 
bed and seats of non-Buddhistic parivrajakas, which are practically 
the same as detailed in a previous chapter. 3 

The Jainas may be pointed as the only prc-Buddhistic reli¬ 
gious order which had a monastic system and a code, which has 
come down to us in the form of the Acdrahga-siitra. This work 
contains rules adapted to the ethical principles of the Jainas. 
It is not improbable that the Buddhists formulated their rules 
partly on the lines of the Jainas, their Uposathas, Pajjusana, etc. 

The Buddhists adopted more or less the general directions 
scattered in the brahmanic and non-brahmanic literatures for 
the brahmaedrins and sannyasins and it was after some years 
had passed when the number of followers had grown fairly large 
that Buddha thought of framing a code of disciplinary rules in 
keeping with the teaching promulgated by him i.e., the majjhimd- 
patipadd which kept clear of the two extreme forms of life, viz., 
that of a rigorous non-brahmanic ascetic and that of an 
ease-loving householder. He laid more emphasis on the control 
of mind ( citta ) than on body (kayo) and speech (vded),* and so he 
formulated a code of rules which answered to his ideal. The life 
of a monk living in a monastery but practising meditation in a 
forest or cemetery was Buddha’s ideal and so he directed that the 
monasteries should be located at a lonely spot outside but not 
very far from the limits of a town or a village so that die monks 

Miss D. Bhagvat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, 1939, di. I; Barua, 
Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 241. 

1 Ahguttara, i, p. 240: annatitthiya paribbajaka pannapenti 
civarapavivckam, pindapatapavivekam and senasanapavivekam. 

2 Sec ante., p. 18 rc. ascetic practices. 

3 In contrast to the Jainas who regarded kayadanda as more 
important than manodanda. See Majjhima, I, p. 372. 
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might have little trouble in collecting their food and dress and 
odicr requisites from the towns people or village folk for the bare 
maintenance of the physical frame. The ideal monastery was a 
cave-dwelling in the hills around a town or village, vow of poverty 
was the rule, and alms was the sole support. Though magni¬ 
ficent Viharas were built and all possible comforts compatible 
with a monk’s life were provided, the bhikkhus were disciplined 
to look upon them with discom and utilise them just so far as 
was necessary to maintain their body. Abuses there must have 
been, as all bhikkhus were not imbued with the ideals of a bhik- 
khu life, and so the Buddhists could not help formulating a code 
to curb the recalcitrants. Once the code was started, it went on 
being revised and added on, and ultimately receiving the shape 
of a Pi taka in five parts. Every aspect of a monk’s life had to 
be dealt with, to wit, the probationary period and initiation, train¬ 
ing under die Acariya and Upajjhaya, daily life including food, 
dress and other articles of use, residence and the mode of residing 
in it, religious ceremonies like the Uposatha, Vassavasa, Pavarana , 
and Kathina, ecclesiastical procedure for punishment and absolu¬ 
tion from guilt, dissensions in the Sangha and the methods of 
setding disputes among monks. 1 With the introduction of the 
initiation of women, another code came into existence to regulate 

i Cf. Ahgnttara, i, p. 99; iv, p. 144; patimokkhani, pati- 
mokkhuddesa, padmokkhadiapanam, pavarana, pavarana-diapanam, tajja- 
niyakammnrn, nissayak., pabbajaniyak., patisaraniyak., ukkhcpaniyak., 
parivasadanam, mulaya patikassanam, manattadanam, abbhanam, vosa- 
raniyam, nissaraniyam, upasampada, nattik., nattidutiyak, natticatutthak., 
sammukhavinayo, sativinayo, amuHhavinayo, patinnatakaranam yebbuyya- 
sika, tassapapiyyasika, tinavattharako. See also Ahguttara, I, p. 231 ff. 
sadhikam diyaddhasatam sikkhapadam anvaddhamasam uddesam 
agacchatL 
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the life of the nuns. This code was more or less a supplement to 
the code of the monks, having some special rules for the conduct 
of die nuns. 1 


Sangha: its beginning 

Buddha started his mission as an eremetical teacher and had 
hardly any intention of forming a Sangha. The Vinaya tradi¬ 
tion shows that the idea of a Sangha was thrust upon him, but 
once he had taken it up, he did his best to place it on as 
thorough a basis as possible. Every delinquency on the part of 
a bhikkhu reported to him had his immediate attention, and a 
rule was framed to avert its future repetition, and this was done 
with a view to, in die words of Buddha, appasanndnam 
va pasadaya pasanndm va bbiyyobbdudya (to make the non¬ 
believers believing and the believers doubling dicir faidi). 

The story of his forming the first band of disciples is re¬ 
lated thus in the Vinaya Pi taka : 3 

Buddha s first converts were the five brahmins Annata- 
kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama and Assaji, his quon-^ 
dam companions. 1 The words in which they sought admission 
into the order were simply “labbeyydmd may am bhante bbaga- 
vato santike pabbajjam , labbeyydmd upasampadan ti” There 
was no formality, the only reply given by the Teacher was “etha 
bhikkhavo ti. The next batch of persons to accept his teach- 
ing was Yasa of Benares and his four friends Vimala, Subahu, 
Punnaji and Gavampati, and his fifty other friends, and die pro¬ 
cedure for admission was the same as above. Now there were 
in all sixty disciples who were all arhats. Buddha then sent 
out the sixty arhats to as many places as they could reach, 

1 See Infra, ch. XVIII. 2 Vinaya, I, 1-24. 

3 See above, pp. 101-2, 137. 
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directing them not to go to one place even in twos. 1 He himself 
went to UruveJa Sena-nigamo. 

The Vinaya is silent about the activities of the sixty arhats 
though it mentions the difficulties experienced by them in 
admitting persons into the order by having to present them 
before Buddha for the purpose of ordination. 2 It relates in de¬ 
tail how Buddha converted die thirty Bhaddavaggiya youths 
and the Jatila teachers, the diree Kassapas with their disciples, 3 
and how one of the five brahmana ascetics, Assaji, was instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the conversion of Sariputta. The 
ordination so far effected was made by Buddha personally by 
uttering the two words: ehi bbikkbu". Neither the Vinaya 
nor the Nikayas continue the story of conversion any further, 
though they speak of stray converts made by Buddha from time 
to time, but a continuous story has been attempted in the later 
works like the Buddhavamsa and the Attbakathas .* After die 
conversion of Sariputta and Moggallana, Buddha naturally 
turned his eyes to his homeland, Kapilavatthu. Here he per¬ 
mitted Rahula to join die order and asked Sariputta to give him 
the ordination. Among other Sakyas that joined the order were 
Nanda, Ananda, Devadatta, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu. 
Kimbila and the barber Upali. 3 Most of these figured notably 
m the subsequent history of the religion and formed in fact the 
main props of the religion. 

It will be observed that Rahula was ordained by Sariputta 
and not by Buddha, and that Sariputta acted as Rahula’s acariya. 

It was on this occasion that Buddha empowered his disciples to 

1 Vinaya, I, p. 19-20. Mr. S. Duct interprets it differently in 
his Early Buddhist Monachism. 

2 Vinaya, I, p. 21-22. 3 Ibid., pp. 23-28. 

4 See above, ch. XI. 5 Thomas, Life of the Buddha , p. 101 f. 
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confer ordination . 1 Buddha himself did not observe any rule for 
conferring ordination. After the conversion of Sariputta and 
Moggallana, he admitted into the Sahgha a few others like 
Angulimala by the words “ehi bhikkhu.” 

It was while Buddha was staying at Kapilavatthu that he 
enlarged the rules of initiation, which were first introduced by him 
while he was staying at Rajagaha . 3 * 

The sixty disciples sent out by the Teacher for propagating 
his new teaching had hitherto no authority to confer ordination on 
desiring entrants and had to bring them from different parts of die 
country to the place where Buddha was staying at the time. This 
was sometimes found impracticable * 1 and led Buddha to delegate 
his power of ordination to his disciples who were however directed 
to observe certain rules. Several restrictions were also imposed 
to avoid unwordiy persons getting into the Sangha. The rules 
and restrictions were generally as follows: — 

Rules for Admission 

1. A person seeking ordination was required to shave his 
hair and moustache , 1 put on yellow robes, and after covering 
one shoulder only by the yellow robes, sit on his legs, salute the 
bhikkhus, and then with folded hands, utter the tisarana 
formula . 5 

ii. After some time when the utterance of mere tisarana 
formula was found inadequate, the system of natti-catuttha- 
kamma was introduced.® The procedure was that an entrant, 

1 Vinaya, I, 54, 3. 2 Ibid., I, 19, 28, 31 f. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 21-2. 

4 Sanction of the Sahgha was required for bhandukamma. — Mv., 

I, 48. 2. 

5 Vinaya. I, p. 21-2. 


6 Ibid., I, p. 55 6. 
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whose age muse not be less than fifteen in case of pabbajja 
and twenty in case of upasampadd, is to sit on his legs and ask 
for ordination in a set formulae ( kammavded ) 1 before a chapter of 
at least ten fully ordained monks . 2 He must be presented to the 
chpater by his upajjbdya, or dcariya , a competent monk 3 selected 
by him beforehand. He must also satisfy the monks present 
that he had complied with the preliminary conditions like taking 
parents consent, shaving head and so forth. His intention to 
become a fully ordained monk is announced thrice ( natti-catuttha) 
by the upajjbdya or dcariya. After the announcement, if there is 
none dissenting, the ordination is conferred. Immediately after 
the ordination the entrant is apprised of the four nissayas 1 upon 
which he is to depend, viz., living on alms, using robes made out 
of rags, sleeping under trees, and taking urine and such other 
filthy things as medicine. These were however later on relaxed . 5 

After pabbajja ceremony a samanera is asked to observe only 
the ten precepts 0 and it was after upasampadd that a monk is 
asked to observe the four parajikas and other rules of the 
Pdtimokkba . 7 


Bars to Admission 

Persons belonging to non-Buddhistic religious orders could 
only be admitted into die Sangha after they had gone through 
a probationary period {parivdsa ) of four months and behaved 

« % 

1 Mabdvagga , i, 29. 1; 49. 6; 51. r. 2 Ibid., i, 31. 2. 

3 Vinay * I, p. 57: vyattena bhikkhuna patibalcna samgho nape- 
tabbo. A bftikkhu is considered competent if he is proficient in s'tla, 
samadhi, pannd, xdmutti and vimuttindna-dassana. He must be a monk 
of ten years standing. Sec Vinay a, I, pp. 60-63. 

4 Bhagvat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, pp. 68-71. 

5 Sec Infra, p>p. 285 ff. 6 Mahdvagga, i, 56. 7 Ibid., i, 78. 

36 
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themselves properly during the period.* Exceptions however were 
made, in the case of the Jatilas and die Sakyas, die former being 
believers in the effects of past deeds ( kammavddino kiriyavadino) 
and the latter being kinsmen of the Teacher . 2 

Persons suffering from any of the five diseases, viz., leprosy 
(kuttham ), boils (gando ), dry leprosy ( kildso ), consumption (soso), 
and fits ( apamdro ) were debarred from admission into die 
Sangha. Ocher persons who were excluded from admission into 
the Sangha were (a) rdjabbato (men in royal service), dbaja- 
baddho coro (declared thieves), karabbedako coro (jail-breaker), 
likhitako coro , (proclaimed robber), kasdhato katadandakammo 
(scourged offender), lakkhandhato (branded thief), indyiko 
(debtor), ddso (slave), a matricide, a parricide, an arhantacide, one 
who has violated a nun, one who has caused a schism, one who 
has shed Buddha's blood, a eunuch, a hermophrodicc, an animal 
in human form, one whose hand or feet or both have been 
severed and one who has furtively joined the Sangha . 3 

Nissayas 

There were two ceremonies of ordination, the first made the 
desiring entrant a sdmanera by conferring pabbajjd, which 
literally means ‘going out from home to homeless life* 
and die second known as upasampadd made the samanera a 
regular member of the order—a bhikkbu . A newly ordained 
bhikkhu was required to take nissaya , that is, he had to 
be dependent on a teacher, for training. The teacher should be 
a competent monk, whose duty was to make his ward observe and 
practise the Vinaya rules. Before the ceremony of ordination 
(upasampadd) could be performed, the monk must have training 

1 Mahdvagga t i, 38. 1. 

3 Ibid., i, 61. 1 to i, 71. 1. 


2 Ibid., i, 38. 11. 
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for at least ten years and at the same time must prove himself 
fit and proper for membership of the Sangha . 1 

The pabbajja ceremony was not a formal affair. The 
utterance of risarana formula was all that was necessary. The 
Samana, however, at the rime of recruitment had to choose 
formally his upajjbaya , 2 * as also an acariya* both of whom 
must be learned, discreet and of ten years standing. 

A Samana’s first duty was to provide himself with an alms- 
bowl and robes, 4 observe the ten precepts, and render all pos¬ 
sible services to his teacher. As a general rule he must be 
respectful to all monks, 5 and should never speak ill of Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha nor adhere to any false belief. 6 He was 
taught not only the moral laws, conduct and demeanour, but 
was also initiated into the mysteries of Buddhist philosophy. 
There arc elaborate rules 7 regulating the mutual duties and 
obligations of a teacher (upajjbaya) and his disciple ( saddbiviba - 
rika) as also the cessation of their relation. The relation of a 
teacher and a disciple should be that of a father and son and 
it is by mutual reverence, confidence and communion that one 
can prosper in the dhamma and vinaya .* It is not clear what was 

1 Mu., i, 32. 1. In i, 53. 4 ff. the period is reduced to 5 years. 

2 Mu., i, 25. 7; i, 69. 1. 3 Ibid., i, 32. 1. 

4 Mu., i, 69. 1; 32. 1. 5 Ibid., i. 70. 1 & 5. 

6 Ibid., i, 60. 1. 

7 For details see Mu., i, 25-27; 32-35, Cu viii, 11-14. 

8 Mu., i, 25. 7; i, 32. 1: evam te anriamarinam sagarava sap- 

patissa sabhagavuttmo viharanta imasmim dhammavinayc vuddhim, 
virulhim vcpullam apajjissanti. Even if the upajjbaya deserves pariuasa, 
raiilaya patikassana or any other disciplinary measure, it was the duty of 
die saddhiuibarika to move the Sangha for correcting his teacher 
(Aft/., i, 25. 21). 
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the function of the Acariya . 1 It may be that he gave the ms say as , 
prescribed the kammatthdnas for meditation to his disciple {ante- 
vdsika ), in short, trained him up in the esoteric practices, while 
the upajjhaya taught the three pitakas and imparted the general 
instructions, in other words, the exoteric aspects of Buddhism. 
In the absence of the upajjhaya, the acariya had also to perform 
the functions of an upajjhaya, and vice versa . In die Mahdvagga 
and Cullavagga, (viii. 13-14) the functions of an acariya and 
upajjhaya are given in identical terms, and it is enjoined that in 
the absence of one, the other had to perform die functions of 
both. 2 


Residence and Articles of furniture 

It has been mentioned above that for the residence of monks 
rukkhamulasenasanam (residence under trees) was the original 
rule, while a monastery ( yihdra ), a pinnacled house (add ha yoga), 
a big building ( pasada ), an attic ( hammiya ) and a cave (guhd ) 
were later on allowed as atirekaldhha . 1 It was at the instance 
of Bimbisara that Buddha accepted the Vcluvana-vihara, and in 
consequence of which he sanctioned dramas for the dwelling of 
monks. 3 

The monks were still then dwelling at foots, of trees, on 
hills, in grottoes and caves, in cemeteries, forests, open places, 
or on straw-heaps. 4 The setthis of Rajagaha were the first to 
come forward to provide vihdra, addhayoga, pasada, hammiya 
and guhd for the monks. 5 They built sixty viharas, and dedi¬ 
cated the same to the use of members of the order of the four 

1 Sec SBE., XIII, p. 178-9 fn. I am indebted to my colleague 
Mr. G. D. De for a few suggestions here. 

2 Mv., i t 30. 4. 

4 Cv. f vi, 1. 1. 


3 Mv. t i t 22. 18. 
5 Mv., 1. 2. 
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corners (satthim vihdre dgatdndgatassa cdtuddissassa samghassa 
patitthdpehiti). These had plastered walls, white-washed or 
coloured, and were provided with doors and windows, verandahs, 
boundary' walls, etc. 1 The viharas so far constructed were 
provided with the bare requirements of monks as shown above. 
It was Anathapindika who built a monastary at Savatthi with all 
its component parts, viz., dwelling rooms, cells, gate-chambers, 
service-halls, halls with fire-places, store-houses, closets, cloisters, 
rooms for walking exercises, wells, sheds for the well, 
bathing places, bath-rooms, tanks, pavilions (vihara, parivena, 
kotthaka, upatthanasala, aggisala, kappiyakuti, vaccakuti, can- 
kama, cankamasala, udapana, udapanasala, jantaghara, janta- 
gharasala, pokkharanl, mandapa). 2 3 

The institution of Cankamasalas* and Jantaghara 1 was per¬ 
mitted at the instance of Jlvaka and elaborate directions arc 
given for the construction of these. The directions for janta¬ 
ghara were given mostly in connection with the provision of 
fire in the rooms and die methods of taking baths. For 
privies and urinating places there are similar directions, and in 
addition there arc also some instructions regarding the use of 
bath-rooms and privies (jantdghara-vattam and vaccakutivattam). 5. 
The Kappiyakuti also requires some justification because the 
monks were required to take the vow of poverty and were prohibit¬ 
ed to store any food. This anomalous position has been met by 

1 For details, see Cv. t vi, 2 & 3. 

2 Cullavaggd, vi, 4. 10; viii, 7. 4; Mahavagga, iii, 5. 6. For the 
various kinds of rooms in a house for the use of a householder, see Mv. t 
iii, 5. 10; SBE., vol. XX, p. 189; Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism , 
pp. 122-3, 183. 

3 Cullavagga, v, 14. 

5 Ibid., v, 35; viii, 8, 10. 


4 Ibid., v, 14. 3; viii, 8. 
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Buddha by recommending kappiyabbumi outside the boun¬ 
dary of the monastery. 1 

In consonance with the leniency gradually shown by Buddha 
in the matter of residence suitable for the monks, great 
latitude was given also in regard to scats, beds, and other 
articles of furniture." The monks were allowed to have as their 
seats or beds benches built against the walls, bedsteads with short 
removable legs, arm-chairs, sofas, cushioned chairs, carpets, 
pillows, bolsters stuffed with wool, cotton, grass etc. They 
were required to keep them clean, and there are also directions 
for cleaning the vihara and articles of furniture.' 1 

The monks were generally not allowed to use animal skins 
for seats or beds 4 but exception was made in the case of monks 
living in Avantidakkhinapatha where the skins of elaka, aja and 
miga could be used for attharanas* 

Sometimes difficulties were experienced in accommodating 
monks in monasteries, some of which were very small. Rules 
had to be framed for ascertaining the claim of priority, and in 
course, of time, office-bearers like Senasanapannapaka* had to be 
appointed to arrange for accommodating the incoming bhikkhus 
properly. 

Dress of Monks 

For the dress of monks, pamsukulactvara was the rule while 
linen, cotton, silk, woollen garments, coarse cloth, hempen 

r Mabdvagga, vi, 33; cf. Dutt, op. cit., p. 184. See Infra., p. 289. 

2 In Mv., v, 10. 5 the following Uccasayanamahdsayandni were 
prohibited: asandi pallahko gonako cittakd palikd patalikd tulika 
vikatikd and so forth. 

3 Cnllavagga, vii, 7. 4 Mabavagga, v, 7. 10 5 Ibid., v, 13. 3. 

6 Other office-bearers relating to Scndsana were Navakammika 

and Senasanagdhdpaka (Cv., vi, 11. 2). See Infra., p. 322. 
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(khomam kappdsikam koseyyam kambalam sanam bbangam )* 
were extra concessions ( atirekalabha ). It was at the instance of 
Jlvaka Komarabhacca that Buddha permitted his followers to 
accept the robes {clvaras) offered by laymen. These could be 
made of six kinds of materials mentioned above. 2 A monk 
was allowed only three garments (ctvaras), viz., samghati, uttara- 
sahgha and antaravasaka. 3 The clvaras had to be made out of cut 
pieces of cloth so that when sewn together should look like 
cultivated fields. 1 There are several rules relating to the dyeing 
of clvaras, drying dyed cloths, division and distribution of the 
clvaras among the recipients, and so forth. In division and dis¬ 
tribution many difficulties cropped up, leading to the creation of 
, office-bearers like civarabbdjaka (distributor of robes), bbanda- 
gdra (store-keeper), ewaraniddbaka (keeper of robes), and civara- 
pttiggdbaka, (receiver of robes). Each of these office-bearers 
were formally appointed by the Sangha by unanimous consent. 3 
The Pdtimokkha-SHtta takes notice of several irregularities in the 
distribution and use of clvaras and so prescribes punishments for 
the irregularities. Besides clvaras, the bhikkhus were allowed 
to accept mantles (pdvara ), blankets ( kambala ), towels ( mukba - 
punebaka colaka ), bags (parikkhdracolaka ), bathing clothes ( udaka - 
sdtika ), and bandages for itches, wounds, etc. (kandupaticchddtf 
It cannot be definitely stated when die use of shoes by monks 
came into vogue. According to die tradition, permission was 
granted by Buddha for the use of shoes when Sagata was the 
servitor of Buddha. Once the privilege was given, there were 
abuses, and to counteract diesc several restrictions had to be 

1 Mv. t i, 30. 4; SBE., XIII, p. 173. 2 Mv., viii, 3. 1. 

3 Mv viii, 13. 5; SBE., XVII, p. 212; a double waist doth, a 
single upper robe, and a single undergarment. 

4 Mv., viii, 12. 2 5 Mv., viii, 5-9. 6 Mv., viii, 17-20. 
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imposed regarding colour, shape and materials of the shoes 1 
and die use of those in the cloisters ( cankamana ) or in the 
presence of die Upajjhaya, and so fordi. 

Pii ti mHttd bbesajjam 

Like the previous two nissayas , putimuttabbesdjjam (urine 
and such other medicines) was the original rule, but later on 
sappi (butter), ndvdnltd (cream), teld H)- mddhu (honey), phdnitd 
(molasses) were allowed to be taken but only in the forenoon. 
Later on, however, the time was not only extended, but permission 
was also given for storing the same upto seven days 2 in superses¬ 
sion of the rule that no food should be stored. In course of time 
these were found inadequate to keep the bhikkhus free from ail¬ 
ments, so permission was given for using as medicines animal- 
fats, medicinal roots, herbs, leaves, fruits, gums, salts, and such 
other drugs prescribed in the Ayurvedd-sdstrd , including even 
raw meat and blood, besides gruels and broths. Use of hot 
baths, purgatives, ointments, and dressing of wounds were recom¬ 
mended in cases of necessity. Receptacles, instruments, and 
other articles required for preparing medicines or applying oint¬ 
ments, letting of blood by lancets, use of surgical appliances and 
requisites, were sanctioned as a matter of course. Surgical opera¬ 
tion was prohibited only in cases of wounds which were within 
two inches of the anus. The monks, in fact, were allowed to take 
almost all medicinal and surgical aids available at the time, the only 
condition being that they in the name of medicines must not 
drift to excesses or enjoy the comforts of a householder. 

Pindiydlopdbbojdndm 

Originally the monks were enjoined to live only on alms, 
but in course of time the rule was relaxed and they were allowed 
i Alt/., v, i. 30 ff. 2 Aft/., vi, 1. 5; 15. 10. 
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to accept invitations when extended to a Sahgha as a body, or to 
a group of individuals, or to an individual. They could also 
accept food distributed by tickets ( saldkd ), fortnightly meals, 
meals on the Uposatha days or meals offered on every first day 
( pratipad) of a fortnight. 1 

The restrictions regarding food were further relaxed in the 
section on medicaments. Not only sick but also healthy monks 
were allowed to take sugar-water, 2 or other sweet drinks, 3 fruits, 4 
meat and fish under certain conditions. 5 

By the sanction of Kappiya-bhumi for the storage of food, 
further latitude was given to the monks in the matter of obtain¬ 
ing their food, even, if necessary, by cooking. The site of the 
Kappiyabhumi had to be selected beyond the boundary limits 
of a monastery, with the exception that the site if not so found, 
a cow-shed or a layman’s building within the boundaries of a 
monastery might be used as a Kappiyabhumi. A bhikkhu was 
entrusted with the management of the Kappiyabhumi. He w'as 
called Kappiyakaraka. It is said that bhikkhus undertaking a 
journey were permitted even to receive gold through the Kappiya¬ 
karaka and purchase the necessaries of life. 6 Lastly the bhikkhus 
were given full discretion in matters of food and medicaments 
regarding which there was no express direction in the Vinaya. 7 

Uposatha and Patimokkha Assemblies 
Following the practice of the non-Buddhistic sects, Buddha 
introduced (tradition says at the instance of King Bimbisara) the 

1 Sahgbabhatta, Uddesabhatta, Nimantana, Salakabhatta, Pak - 
kbika f Uposdthika, and Patipadika. See Infra., p. 322. 

2 Mv., vi, 27. 1. 3 Mv., vi, 35. 6. 

4 Mv., vi, 38. 1. 5 Mv., vi, 31. 14. Cf. Infra., p. 312. 

6 Mv., vi, 34. 21. 7 Mv., vi, 40. 
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fortnightly sitting of monks either on the 14th or 15th (and/or 
8th) day, to hold discussions about the Dhamma and Vinaya and 
to recite the rules of die Patimokkha . 1 Before the recitation, the 
preliminaries to be attended to, were: Sweeping of the 
Uposatha hall, provision of seats, lamps and drinking water, 
formal announcement of die day, declaration of Pifisuddbi of 
all the members, selection of monks to put and answer questions 
relating to dhamma and vinaya, counting of the members to 
ascertain the completeness of the Sahgha. 2 

As completeness implied a jurisdiction of the Sahgha, rules 
were framed for defining the limits (slmd) of a Sahgha, 
i.e., of a Patimokkha assembly. Formal selection was made 
of the spot where the monks were to meet for the purpose of 
a Patimokkha assembly. Completeness of an assembly implied 
also the presence of not only all the existing members of an 
avdsa but also of those who might belong to another avdsa but 
happened to be present on the Uposatha day within the simd of 
that avdsa. There were occasions when the members of an 
avdsa held an assembly without being assured of the presence of 
members belonging to another avasa, but dwelling within the 
avdsa on the Uposatha day. Rules were prescribed for bonafide 
mistakes but, as a rule, if the members of another avdsa were 
larger in number, the assembly had to be held anew. 3 When 
however an assembly was held deliberately to avoid or exclude 
the incoming members of another avdsa, the members joining the 
assembly became guilty of either dukkata or thullaccaya according 

1 Cf. IHQ., XII (1936), pp. 383-390: Uposatha by J. Przyluski; 
Journal of Buddhist India (1927), pp. 304 ff.: Uposatha by G. D. Dc. 

2 Sahgha would not be complete unless all the bhikkhus attended 
the meeting personally or by proxy. 

3 Mv., ii, 28, 4. 
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to the nature of the intention. The bhikkhus, however, were 
directed not to leave their residence on the Uposatha day except 
on an urgent business of the Sahgha. 1 

The bhikkhus were required to attend the assembly fully 
dressed ( ticivarena avippavisa) widi certain exceptions, recite the 
rules of the Patimokkha in extenso, abridging it only in cases of 
danger. In cases of necessity bhikkhus from other avisos were 
invited for reciting the Patimokkha. 

There were special procedures for the declaration of 
Pirisuddhi by a sick monk, for obtaining his consent to the 
ecclesiastical acts passed in the assembly, and for dealing with 
a monk who has become insane. The minimum number 
of members who could hold a Patimokkha assembly was four; 
for declaration of Pirisuddhi only, the minimum number of bhik¬ 
khus required was two, 2 3 and in both the cases actual attendance of 
the members was indispensable. If there were only one bhikkhu 
in an aviso , he had to take to adbitthina* The parisuddhi of an 
assembly was obtained by making all the members declare indivi¬ 
dually that they had not committed any breach of the Patimokkha 
rules during the preceding fortnight, or by making those who 
had committed any breach confess their offences. There were 
exceptional occasions when collective declaration of pirisuddhi 
was accepted. 4 

The recitation of the Pitimokkha could be made only in an 
assembly in which the members had declared their pirisuddhi 
and in which there were no bhikkhunis, samaneras, samancris, or 

1 Mv. t ii, 35. 

2 There is a special procedure in case of one bhikkhu. Sec Mv. t 
ii, 26. 9. 

3 Adhitthana=Ti:so\uuoT\, self-determination. 4 Mv., ii, 27. 8. 
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any bhikkhu undergoing punishment, or persons not admissible 
to the Sangha .* In die Cullavagga 2 it is laid down that the 
recitation of the Patimokkha should be interdicted (Patimokkbam 
thapetabbam) if there were any impure bhikkhu in the assembly. 
The interdiction was required in cases where bhikkhus were too 
obstinate to acknowledge their guilt. 

Vassavasa 

The observance of vassavasa came into vogue among the 
Buddhist monks at an early date. To avoid the inconvenience of 
travelling in the rains and the chance of injuring sprouts and 
insects, it was enjoined that the bhikkhus should stay at one 
place ( avasa ) during three months of the rains, commencing from 
the day next to the fullmoon of Asadha (June-July) oi Sravana 
(July-August). In cases of urgent calls only for die benefit of the 
Sangha or of the lay-devotees or sick persons, or for some parti¬ 
cular business of the Sangha, the bhikkhus were allowed to leave 
the avasa for seven days only. 3 There was however no bar to 
bhikkhus leaving the avasa 4 if there be danger to life through 
beasts of prey, snakes, robbers, or if the residence be destroyed by 
fire or water, or if there be great scarcity of food or medicine, or 
lack of lay-devotees, or any chance of sllavipatti or sanghabheda . 

The bhikkhus could take up vassavasa with a moving cara¬ 
van, ship or cattle-pen but not in the hollow of a tree, in the 
open air or under a sun-shade. 5 

In the selection of the residence during vassd the monks were 
recommended to stay in those places where the number of lay- 

i Mv. t ii, 36. 2 Cv. t ix. 

3 For Sattahakaraniya , see Mv. t iii, 5 ff. 

4 For anapatti vassaccbedassa, sec Mv. t iii, 9 ff. 

5 Mv. t iii, 12. 
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devotees was large but a monk who had given previously his 
word to a lay-devotee must keep it* 1 

Pavarana 

The ceremony of Pavarana was performed at the end of the 
vassavasa. The object of the ceremony was to confess all sins of 
omission and commission (seen, heard or apprehended} 2 that might 
Have been committed during the vassavasa. It was almost the 
same as the declaration of parts ttddbi in the Patimokkha assem¬ 
blies dealt with before* Elaborate rules were laid down regarding 
the procedure of the pavarana ceremony, most of them being 
identical with those of paristiddhl Like the pansuddhi-thapanam 
(interdiction of parisuddhi declaration), there was also the system 
of pavaram-thapanam (interdiction of pavarana ceremony). 3 

Kdthina 

Another ceremony on the termination of vassavdsa was the 
making of robes out of the gifts of cloth made by the laity to 
the bhikkhu-sangha within a very short time. The Sahgha might 
decide upon a Kathina ceremony if there were any need for it* 
In that case, it must announce its intention formally before the 
Sangha and obtain the unanimous consent of the members, and 
then select 6y another formal announcement the bhikkhu to be 
entrusted with the making of the robes. The bhikkhu so en¬ 
trusted was allowed a few privileges regarding his food, dress, 
and rules of daily life. 1 The ceremony would not be complete 
unless and until the cloths had been cut to measurement* sewn, 
braided or doubled where necessary, washed and dyed, distributed 

i Mv. t tii, 13, 2 Dittbend va sittena va pdrisdnkaya.ua. 

3 Mv* t iv, 16; e£ Cv. y ix. Sec above, p. 291-2. 

4 Mv., vii, 1. 3. 
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among the monks, and the words of thanksgiving uttered. In 
certain circumstances, the ceremony might be either postponed or 
•abandoned. The bhikkhus taking part in the robe-making were 
allowed the use of knives with handles, needles, needle-cases, 
wooden frames and other appliances required in tailoring. If 
necessary, diey could set up temporary open halls or sheds with 
high basement and balustrade and could have them plastered and 
coloured. 1 

The general rule regarding the distribution of robes was that 
a residing bhikkhu in an avasa was entitled to a share in the 
robes, and if among the residing bhikkhus any one went 
away beyond the limits of the avasa without the intention of 
coming back, he was excluded from a share in the division. One, 
who had the intention of coming back but failed to do so before 
the last day of Kathina ceremony, lost his privilege of sharing 
the robes. 2 


Formation of the order of nuns 
Buddha was strongly opposed to the creation of the order of 
nuns as he rightly apprehended that the weaker male members of 
die Sarigha might have greater chances of moral lapses. 

He, however, as a Teacher, whose watchword was reason, 
could not withstand the well-reasoned arguments of Ananda as to 
how could sex stand in the way of attaining perfection and why 
should the female sex be deprived of the benefits of the religion. 3 

Buddha was silenced by Ananda’s arguments and consented 

% 

i Cv. v, n. 2 Mv., viii, iff. 

3 Cv., x, i. 3; Ananda 5aid to Bhagava: bhabbo nu kho matu- 
gamo tathagatappavedite dhammavinaye agarasma anagariyam pabba- 
jitva sotapatriphalam va sakadagamiphalam va anagamiphalarn va 
arahattam va sacchikatun ti. Bhagava answered in the positive. 
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to the formation of the order of nuns though he recognised that 
such a step was going to shorten the duration of his religion, 
based as tt was on the maintenance of pure morals. In view of 
the position of women prevailing at that time, several restrictions 
were imposed on the movements of the nuns, some of which were 
so humiliating that they brought forth protest from Mahapajapati 
Gotami though without any effect. 

The restrictions were as follows: — 

(i) a nun, however old, must show respect to a 
bhikkhu, but never a monk to a nun, 1 
(11) a nun must not pass vassd in a monastery where 
there was no bhikkhu, 

every fortnight a nun was required to ascertain from 
a bhikkhu the date of uposatba and the day fixed 
for bhikkhu s exhortation ( ovada ) to the nuns, 
a nun must perform pavarana first in the bhikkhu- 
sangha and again in the bhikkhunl-sangha, 
a manatta discipline must be taken by a nun first 
from the bhikkhu-sangha and then from the 
bhikkhunl-sangha, 

a nun after training in the six pacittiya rules 
(63-68) of Bhikkhu ru-patim ok k ba , should seek 
upasampada from both the Sanghas one after 
another, 

a nun must not revile a monk, 
a nun must not admonish a monk or fix for the 
monks any date for uposatba or pavarana. 

They were to observe all the sikkhapadas prescribed for the 
monks, and were given the general directions that they should 

1 Mahapajapati protested against this condition. See Cv., x. 3. 


(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 
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not indulge in such acts as would give rise to desire ( raga ), 
attachment ( sahhoga ), acquisition ( acaya ), dissatisfaction ( asan - 
tutthi), and so forth. 

The mode of life prescribed for them was substantially the 
same as that of the monks. The Patimokkha rules, however, 
differed partially from those of the monks. 1 Most of the twenty- 
four restrictions that had to be observed in conferring ordination 
were common to the monks and nuns with a few meant specially 
for the nuns. 2 The formulae ( kammavaca ) for ordination, 
selection of upajjhaya and acariya, prescription of nissayas arc all 
identical with those of the monks. In the case of nuns, sanction 
for ordination had to be taken twice first from the bhikkhu 
sangha and then from the bhikkhuni sangha. It is interesting 
to note that in case a woman was unable to present herself be¬ 
fore the Sangha for ordination on account of dangers on the 
way, she could send a messenger to the Sangha to seek ordina¬ 
tion on her behalf. Such ordination by proxy was allowed. There 
are a few special directions for such ordinations by proxy. There 
arc also special provisions for conferring ordination on a woman 
with child, and rules for her mode of life after delivery. The 
nuns who had once left the order or joined a heretical teacher 
were refused readmission (x. 26). 

As a general rule, the nuns were not allowed to dwell in 
forests. They could live in a Uddosita (outhouse), Upassaya 
(hermitage), Navakamma (cottages specially built for them). 
Regarding their residence, use of beds, seats, and vehicles, they 
were asked to be more discreet than the monks. They were 

1 See Infra , ch. XVIII. 

2 Ct/., x, 17: animitta, nimittamatta, alohita, dhuvalohita, dhu- 
vact)la, paggharanti, sikharini, itthipandika, vepurisika, sambhinna, and 
ubhatovyanjana. 
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prohibited from using bathing or beauty powders, fancy girdles. 
Utmost caution has been taken to keep the monks and nuns 
apart, several restrictions having been imposed on the giving and 
taking of food, dress, and articles of use between monks and 
nuns. 

The nuns were required to observe the Uposatha and 
Pavdrand ceremonies, confess their omissions and commissions, 
if any, and receive admonitions (< ovdda ). Originally in all these 
functions, the nuns had to take the assistance of a monk, specially 
nominated for the purpose by the bhikkhu-sarigha, but later on 
this condition was relaxed and die nuns could perform the func¬ 
tions by themselves without the help of a monk. In matters of 
dispute, however, the service of a bhikkhu was compulsory, but 
after the infliction of a disciplinary measure, a nun watched the 
punished nun while undergoing parivdsa or manatta . 1 




i For detailed treatment, see Miss D. Bhagvat, Early Buddhist 
Jurisprudence, ch. IX. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ECCLESIASTICAL ACTS AND PUNISHMENTS 

The Sahgha grew up into an out and out corporate institu¬ 
tion and performed every ecclesiastical act of any importance in 
an assembly in which the presence in person or by proxy of all 
monks dwelling within the slma of an dvdsa was compulsory. 
Every act had to be performed by putting the resolution in formal 
words 1 2 before the assembly once or twice, usually thrice and could 
be passed only on the unanimous consent of all the members.’ 
There were dvdsas in unwonted places in which the number of 
bhikkhus was so small that no assembly in its proper sense could 
be held, so a minimum number was fixed for the validity of 
certain ecclesiastical acts, which is as follows, 

(i) Four monks 3 for all acts except ordination, pavdrand 
and abbbana (readmission of a monk into the sahgha 
after parivdsa). 

(ii) Five monks for all acts except ordination and abbbana 
but including ordination outside the limits of the 
Buddhist majjhimadesa. 

(iii) Ten monks for all acts excepting abbbana but in¬ 
cluding ordination. 

(iv) Twenty monks for abbbana and all other ecclesiastical 
acts. 

1 The formal words natti and kammavaca were also proscribed. 

2 The members must be fully ordained monks and placed under 
no disability. 

3 Of these four monks, one must be a Vinayadbara. 
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Among the ecclesiastical acts figured largely disciplinary 
measures taken for the breach of any rule or for any moral delin¬ 
quency, procedure for finding out the guilt of a monk and in¬ 
flicting punishment therefor, conduct of the monks while 
undergoing disciplinary punishment, and the restoration of the 
monk to all the privileges of the Sangha. The disciplinary' 
measures as enunciated in the Cullavagga are: 

Tajjaniyakamma 

A monk who is quarrelsome and pick-up quarrels within the 
Sangha, or one who is foolish and given to commission of offences 
(a patti), or one comes into frequent contact with householders 
deserves censure ( tajjaniyak .). A monk who is not scrupulous 
about his moral conduct and doctrinal views, or one who speaks 
ill of Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha also deserves censure 
(tajjaniyak.). 

The procedure for inflicting the tajjaniyakamma is as 
follows: — 

The guilty bhikkhu should be first warned, then reminded 
of the rule of Patimokkha which he is infringing, and then 
charged with the offence alleged to have been committed by him. 
A qualified bhikkhu is to move thrice before the Sangha which 
must be complete the natti that so and so is guilty of such and 
such an offence, and request the Sangha, if it thinks fit, to 
pronounce the tajjaniyak. against him. The guilty bhikkhu also 
must be present at the meeting and given an opportunity to 
defend himself, or to confess his guilt. Any deviation from the 
procedure described above made the act invalid. 

The monk, against whom tajjaniyak . is pronounced, is 
denied the following privileges: He cannot 
(i) confer upasampada. 
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(ii) give nissaya (instruction) to a samana, 

(iii) take a samanera, 

(iv) exhort the nuns even if he had been nominated for 
the purpose beforehand, 

(v) object to the presence of a particular bhikkhu in the 
Uposatha or Pavarana ceremony, 

(vi) guide the movements of a younger monk, 

(vii) move any resolution for censuring a bhikkhu, 

(viii) warn a monk or remind him of his offence. 

If the monk so censured observes the above restrictions with¬ 
out any demur against any member of the assembly inflicting the 
punishment, the tajjaniyak. will be revoked. The revocation will 
have to be effected by a competent bhikkhu by placing the case 
before Sahgha with the request to revoke the punishment. The 
guilty bhikkhu also must appear before the Sahgha and respect¬ 
fully request for its revocation. A competent bhikkhu then 
announces the resolution thrice before the Sahgha and if there be 
no objection, the tajjaniyak. is revoked. 


Nissayakamma 

If a monk, though indiscreet and indiscriminate in his asso¬ 
ciation with the householders and prone to commit minor offences, 
takes part in ecclesiastical matters like giving parivdsa (probation), 
mfildya patikassand (renewal of probation), mdnatta (suspension 
for Sahghadisesa offences) and abbbdna (recall of monks to the 
Sahgha), the Sahgha should pronounce against him nissayakamma , 
i.e. compel him to take a teacher, abide by his instructions, and 
study with him the Pitakas. The procedure for pronouncing the 
nissayak the disabilities prescribed, and die manner of revocation 
are all similar to those of tajjaniyak . dealt with above. 
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Pa b bajaniyaka mm a 

If a monk becomes a defiler of good families ( kuladfisaka ) and 
gives himself up to unholy conduct (pdpasamacara ) like 
garlanding, and encouraging playing, singing and dancing deserves 
pabbajaniyakamma (temporary removal from the monastery). 
The same may also be pronounced against one who is quarrel¬ 
some, unscrupulous about moral conduct and doctrinal views, 
picks up quarrels in the Sangha, or speaks ill of Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, or one who is frivolous ( dava ), or lacks in manners 
(anacara ), or earns his food by evil means, or harms others cither 
by speech or action or both. 

A monk punished with pabbdjaniyak. is required to leave 
the monastery, behave properly in his new residence, and observe 
all the restrictions imposed upon him. The restrictions imposed 
and the procedure for inflicting and revoking the disciplinary 
measure is similar to that of tajjaniyak. 


Patisaraniyaka m ma 

The Patisaraniyak. (act of making one ask for pardon) is 
pronounced against a monk who tries to cause loss to a house¬ 
holder, or reviles him, or speaks ill of Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha in his presence or runs him down. A bhikkhu so punished 
should behave properly as indicated in the case of tajjaniyak ., 
and the procedure for inflicting and revoking the disciplinary 
measure is the same as in tajjaniyak. Before the Patisaraniyak. 
can be revoked, the guilty bhikkhu is required to approach the 
offended householder and ask for his pardon, or he may take an 
attendant ([amt data ) formally selected by the Sangha to ask for 
him pardon of the householder. 
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A monk who declines co acknowledge or confess the offences 
committed by him, or upholds an un-Buddhistic doctrine inspire 
of being asked to give it up is liable to Ukkhepaniyakamma (act 
of suspension), i.e., he is not allowed to dwell, or take food 
with other monks, or associate himself in any way with them. 
The procedure for fixing the guilt upon the offending monk and 
also the ultimate revocation of the punishment is the same as that 
of tajjaniyak. Besides the disabilities prescribed for tajjaniyak . 
the monk is prohibited from repeating the offence for which he is 
punished, receiving salutations, courtesies, or services from other 
monks, bringing any charge against another bhikkhu, taking the 
dress of a householder or a tittbiya, or performing any ecclesias¬ 
tical ceremony in company of other monks. 

Palikkossand. Nissarana and Osarana 

Three other disciplinary measures are mentioned in the 
Mahavagga (ix. 4.), viz., patikkosand , nissarana and osarana. 

Patikkosand (reproving) is a mild form of disciplinary measure 
applied for minor derelictions. A nun, a female novice or an insane 
monk, or a monk against whom ukkhepaniyakamma has already 
been pronounced are not to be reproved. Those who commit 
heinous crimes, or joins a tittbiya order, or pass beyond the simd 
are also beyond reproval. 

Nissarana is a general term for expulsion of bhikkhus from the 
Sangha while Osarana is the act of revocation of a disciplinary 
measure, including Parivdsa. All the exceptions mentioned as 
above in the case of Patikkosand arc applicable to these two dis¬ 
ciplinary measures also. 
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Parivasa, Mu lay a Patikassana, Manatta and Abbhana 

There are four kinds of Parivasa, one of which is the pro¬ 
bationary period of four months prescribed for persons belonging 
to non-Buddhistic sects and desiring to enter the Buddhist order. 
The other three are prescribed for Sanghadisesa offences. A pari - 
vasika cannot dwell with a regular monk under the same roof or 
at the same spot, but he cannot also dwell alone in a monastery in 
which three is no regular bhikkhu. While undergoing 
parivasa, a monk is debarred from enjoying the usual privileges of 
a bhikkhu, some of which are mentioned above (p. 300) in 
connection with tajjaniya and ukkhepaniya kammas. There are 
several other minor restrictions, among which one is that a pari¬ 
vasika monk has got to tell every incoming bhikkhu that 
he is a parivasika, and the other is that he is to announce the 
same personally in every Patimokkha or Pavarana assembly. In 
short, a parivasika bhikkhu has to behave like an unclean 
person and keep himself aloof from the generality of monks. 
If a monk fails to observe three of these restrictions, viz., 
sabavasa , l vippavasa 2 3 and anarocana / he is regarded as having 
broken the vow of probation. A parivasika can terminate tempo¬ 
rarily his probationary period, and resume it with the permission 
of the Sangha. 

Manatta and Parivasa are prescribed for Sanghadisesa 
offences. The former is limited to six days during which period 
a monk is debarred from enjoying the usual privileges of the mem¬ 
bership of a Sangha. The latter is of three kinds, (i) Paticchanna 
(ii) Suddhanta and (iii) Samodbana. If a guilty monk conceals 

1 Dwelling with monks. 

2 Going to a residence where dierc arc no bhikkhus. 

3 Non-announcement of parivasa before an assembly. 
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(paticchadeti) his guilt for a certain period, his period of proba¬ 
tion extends to the number of days he had concealed it plus the 
six days for mdnatta , while for one who has not concealed his 
guilt, no parivdsa is prescribed, he is to observe only mdnatta. 
For persons who cannot remember the number of days 
he has concealed the offences committed by him, Sud- 
db an ta par iv as a is prescribed, the parivdsa in that case is to 
extend over as many days as have passed between the day of his 
ordination and the commencement of his parivdsa. When an 
offence is committed during the period of probation, the guilty 
person is required to go through the probation anew and the 
period of parivdsa already observed by him is not taken into 
account. This is called Samodhana parivdsa. In both the 
cases, mdnatta also has to be observed after the parivdsa period. 

It is after the mdnatta which lasts /or six days, that the monk 
is recalled (abbhdna) to the Sahgha provided he has observed pro¬ 
perly the restrictions imposed upon him for parivdsa and mdnatta. 
If he has failed to do so, he is given mfildya-patikassand, i.e., he 
is to undergo parivdsa or mdnatta anew for the offence com¬ 
mitted by him during the period of parivdsa or mdnatta. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PATIMOKKHA 

There arc two Patimokkha codes, one for the monks and 
the other for the nuns. In the Bhikkhu-patimokkha there are 
nine sections, and in the Bhikkhunl-patimokkha eight. The 
ecclesiastical offences are arranged in them in a gradual order 
from the more serious to the lighter ones. 

I. Bhikkhu-Patimokkha 

Section I mentions four offences under the heading 
Parajika f = lit. those immoral actions by which a bhikkhu is 
overcome ( parajita ), make him unfit to remain within the 

order]. Commission of any of these entails expulsion from the 
order. These four relate to misconduct with women or animals, 
theft, murder or abetment of murder, and exaggeration of one’s 
power of performing miracles, etc. 

Section II deals with thirteen offences under the heading 
Sangbadisesa (Sangha + adi + sesab). It is so called because 
infliction of punishment and absolution from the offences must 
have the sanction of the Sangha at the beginning and end. 
A monk is first taken before the Sangha for the punishment 
to be undergone by him, i.e., temporary exclusion from 
the Sangha and so forth, and then after having undergone 
the punishment, he is to appear again before the Sangha (com¬ 
posed of at least 20 monks) to obtain permission for rejoining 
the order. Of the thirteen offences, the first five relate to sex- 
matters; the next two (6-7) to the construction of cottages by 
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monks; nos. 8-9 to false accusations; nos. 10-11 to dissensions 
in the Sarigha; and the last two (nos. 12-13) to obstinacy of 
monks and their refusal to have admonitions. 

Section III speaks of two kinds of offences concerning the 
conduct of a monk with a woman. The guilt of the monk may 
or may not be of a serious nature, so the punishment may range 
from that inflicted for Parajika to that for Pacittiya. On account 
of this reason, this section is entitled Aniyatd (i.e., to be decided). 

Section IV is called Nissaggiyd-pacittiya ( naihsargika - 
prayascittikah). It contains twenty-six restrictions to be observed 
by monks while accepting gifts of robes (1 clvara ), woollen mats 
(santhatam ), bowl and medicinal requisites—and four miscella¬ 
neous rules, one (no. 181) of which is about the acceptance of 
gold and silver, two (nos. 19-20) are about the engagement of 
monks in buying and selling, and the fourth (no. 30) is a general 
direction that a monk must not appropriate to himself anything 
given to the Sangha in general. The punishment prescribed 
for the offences falling within this section is that the things, 
received by a monk in contravention of die condition imposed, 
must be given up (: nissaggiya ) and then he must express regret for 
it ( pacittiya) formally. 

Section V is entided Pacittiya (Tib. Ituh byed = pdpdtmika ) 
and contains ninety-two rules, which, it seems, have been 
drawn up as circumstances have arisen and hence lack a system. 
There are in it restrictions prohibiting the monks from lying 
and slandering,—digging earth or cutting tree$ or drinking 
water carelessly and thereby committing insecticide,—giving 
food to die Parivrajakas or Acelakas,—showing disrespect to die 
teaching of Buddha, Vinaya teachers or the rules of the Pati- 
mokkha,—instructing unordained persons or giving ordination 
to persons below twenty,—not complying with the conditions 
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laid down for imparting instructions to nuns,—visiting soldiers 
or entering king’s chamber,—removing valuables from a monas¬ 
tery,—giving unnecessarily mental pain to comrades,—bringing 
a false charge of Sanghadisesa against any monk,—associating 
with unordained women,—and disobeying the orders of the 
Sarigha. Besides these prohibitions there are some general 
directions regarding bed, seat, robes, bath, and such other things 
of daily life of a monk while living in a monastery. The offences 
included in this section are regarded not serious and hence 
expiation from them is attained by simple confession before a 
monk or by self-imposition of parivasa. 

Section VI contains four rules and is entitled Pdtidcsanlya . 
i.c., absolution from the offences included in this section is 
obtained by formal confession. All the rules relate to the taking 
of food by a monk without it being offered by any person. 

Section VII entitled Sckhiyd contains 75 instructions, in 
eight sub-sections, for the good conduct of monks. By the first 
twenty-six rules, bhikkhus are directed how to enter into the 
houses of laymen; by the subsequent 35 rules (26-60), they are 
instructed how to take food inoffensively and how to behave 
while earing, and after finishing meals. Rules nos. 61 and 62 
prohibit monks from entering into a sick-room with shoes on, 
and the rules nos. 63-72 point out the places and circums¬ 
tances, in which instructions are not to be imparted to laymen 
and the last two (nos. 74 and 75) forbid monks from committing 
nuisance on green grass or in water. 

As this section deals with more or less general advices for 
good conduct, no punishment is prescribed for a person deviating 
from the rules. 

Section VIII is entitled Adhikarana-samatha or the ways 
of settling disputed matters. Observance of the Patimokkha 
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rules occasioned differences of opinion among the members of 
the Sangha and hence, some rules became necessary for their 
settlement. The rules arc as follows: — 

(1) Sammukhavinaya ( AIvyut . sammukba-vinayab) = the 
method of settling disputes either in the presence of the Sangha, 
or by a reference to the Pitakas, or by the disputing persons, 
coming face to face and making up the difference. 1 

(2) Sativinaya ( Mvyut. smrtivinayah) = the method of 
settling disputes, arising out of a charge that may have been 
brought against a monk who denies it, by requesting him to 
appear before the Sangha and to declare that he is innocent 
as far as his memory goes. The members who form such a 
Sangha must be distinguished in die power of recollection. 

(3) Amulbavinaya (Mvyut. amudbavinayah) = the method of 
settling disputes, arising out of un-Vinayic acts done by a monk 
while he was not in a sane mood inspitc of the repeated remon¬ 
strance made by other monks against such actions, by requesting 
the former to appear before the Sangha and declare that for 
some time he lost sanity and regrets for the improper deeds 
done by him during that time. 

(4) Patinna [Mvyut. pratijna-karakab) = formal (and not 
indirect) confession of a wrong committed by a monk in the 
presence of another monk who must be senior to him. 2 Striedy 
speaking, it should not have been included in the Adhikarana - 
samatbas , but perhaps the questioning of the formality and 
informality of a patinna occasioned frequent disputes and that 
led to its inclusion in this section. 

(5) Ycbhuyyasika (Mvyut. Yad-bbuyasikiyab) = settlement 
of disputes by votes (salaka) in a large assembly of monks. 

1 The last two alternatives arc not given in the Majjhima (II, 147). 

2 Majjhima, II, p. 248. 
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Literally the word means that (yad) which is to be settled by 
a fresh ( bhiiyas ) appeal to a larger assembly* From the illustra¬ 
tion given in the Cullavagg *, 1 it ts apparent that yebhuyyasikd 
method was taken recourse to only on the failure of 
the u bbdbika method (i.c,, decision by a committee formed 
out of the whole assembly of monks)* Both the it bbdbika and 
ycbfmyyasika methods of settling disputes are carried out by 
means of saldka (votes), the distributor and scrutiniser of which 
must be a well-qualified monk formally chosen by the Sahgha 
for the occasion as the saldkagdhapaka . 2 3 

(6) Tassapdpiyyasikd (Muyut, tat-svabhdvaisiyab ?). This 
method is adopted when a monk prevaricates, he,, first confesses 
his guilt and then denies it or vice-versa. The Majjhima Nikdya x 
says that in trying to exculpate himself, he, in fact, indirectly 
implicates himself in the commission of an offence. 

Its procedure is as follows: The guilty monk is brought 
before the Sahgha and is reminded of his guile. Though he 
vacillates, he is charged with an offence and then after the formal 
three proclamations the due punishment is inflicted upon him, 

(7) Tinavatthdrakd (Mvyut. trnaprastdraka). This method 
is adopted when there is the likelihood that the matter of dispute 
if discussed in an open assembly will give rise to questions 
which may impair the well-being of the Sahgha. The Majjhima 

1 Cv„ iv, p, 97. 

2 In the Majjhima (II, p. 24} yebhuyyasikd is placed after 
sammukhavinaya and is interpreted in a slightly different form. 
Here it means that when the dispute is not settled by a Sangha by the 
Mmmtikhavinaya process, its decision is referred to another parish where 
the members of the Sahgha are larger in number; such cases are called 
yebhnyyasika. Sec infra, p, 319, 

3 Majjhima, II, p, 249. 
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Nikdya 1 offers a better interpretation. According to it, 
this method is to be adopted only when a group of monks 
breaks some laws and they in a body regret for it. The pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted in such eases is to shut up any discussion 
relating to the matter. As filth, which, if disturbed, becomes 
a greater nuisance, and the safest way is to cover it up by grass, 
so also some matters relating to the Sangha should be shelved 
in the interest of the Sangha. 2 

II. Bbikkhum-Pdtimokkba 

Section I mentions eight offences under the heading 
Pdrdjtkd as against four of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. Of the 
additional four, the fifth and eighth speak of offences having a 
tinge of sexuality (ubbayajanumandalika and attbavattbukd) 
while the sixth relates to the suppression of the pdrdjika offence 
committed by a nun ( vajjapaticcbddika ). The seventh prohibits 
a nun from siding with a monk who is under suspension 
(< ukkhittanuvattakd ). 3 

Section II contains 17 rules under the heading Sangha - 
disesa as against 13 of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha, of which 7 arc 
common to both (nos. 7-9, 14-17 = nos. 5, 8-9, 10, 13 of the 
Bhikkhu-pa.). Of the remaining ten, the first deals with quar¬ 
relsome nuns, the second with those who admit into the Sangha 
a guilty woman. Rules 3, 5 and 6 relate to actions which may 
occasion moral lapses while rules 4, 10 and n refer to cases 
when a nun does not observe the Patimokkha restrictions, viz., 
readmitting a suspended nun without the sanction of the Sangha, 

1 Majjhima, p. 250. 

2 An excellent exposition of these seven methods is given in the 
Majjhima, II, pp. 247-9; dhgHttara, I, p. 99; IV, p. 144. 

3 See ante, p. 302. 
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showing disrespects to the teaching imparted by a nun, and 
resenting a decision of the Sahglia. The remaining two, 12-13, 
forbid nuns to associate closely with householders and conceal 
one another’s lapses. 

There is no section corresponding to the Aniyata section of 
the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. 

Section III called the Nissaggiya-pacittiya contains 30 rules 
like the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. It is divided into three sub-sec- 
tions: patta, civara and jatarupa , 1 (bowl, robe, and gold and 
silver). Eighteen of these rules contained in the last two sub¬ 
sections are identical with those of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. Of 
the remaining twelve, the first prohibits nuns from collecting 
bowls and the second from appropriating a civara untimely. The 
third condemns indecision regarding die exchange of robes. 
Rules 4-10 prohibit nuns from trying to obtain something which 
the donee did not intend to give. Rules 11 and 12 limit the 
price of a nun’s warm civara to four kamsas and that of a cotton 
civara to two and a half kamsas. 

Section IV contains 166 rules under the heading Pacittiya 
as against only 92 of the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. It is similar in 
contents to the Bhikkhu-pa., and does not admit of a clear classi¬ 
fication. The rules deal with the following: warnings against 
self-abuse,—prohibitions relating to food,—decorum to be observ¬ 
ed at die house of a host,—keeping away as far as possible from 
monks, householders and fearful places,—mutual obligations of 
nuns,—shirking responsibilities once undertaken,—abiding by the 
vassavasa restrictions,—reverting to householder’s habits*,—size 
and making of civaras as also their distribution,—several restne- 

1 In the Bhikkhu-patimokkha the corresponding name for the 
third sub-scction is niaka-famaltd-vagga. 
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tions to be observed in giving or refusing ordination to females.— 
avoidance of articles of luxury, dress, and manners not befitimg a 

nun. 

SECTION V contains 8 rater under the heading Pifidej/niyi 
ts against four of Ac Bhikklui.ptimokkha. All the rales 
are new and have nothing in common wirh those oF the 
Bbikkhti-pl These rules only prohibit nuns who arc not nek 
from begging and partaking of (i) burter. (ii) oil M boncy. 
( 1V ) molasses, (v) fish, (vi) meat, (vii) sweet milk and (vm) curds. 

Section V] contains, under the hading SA t>ty* t 75 rule' 
which are identical with those tif the Bhikkhu-ptmwkkha.* 

-Si t. IIOS vn contains four rules under the heading sUh- 
krfMrt,! stmoiba and are the same as those in the JJhikklni- 

prkiiokktw. 


r The swu-mem in the Ar^i,^ (1. P . ip} thas there ««« about 
]'o mlcs m the Ptwll I.-.-, may be stipfwttd by erettiding the 7 ^ 
mlcs of Sckbiyn In.m ihr code. Nu ptimdimoii is fir.«nbeiJ fur br.-ich 
ul the Sekhiya rules anti » tliese ran well W Irh out "f calcubtM*i. 


CHAPTER XIX 

CONSTITUTION OK THH SA&CHA 

W'c ^hnll now rum co the constitution of the Satigha char led 
to die growth of die several Buddhtsr institutions or ftgtM- 
ramd* which trained up die Buddliisr monks and scot tl veal out tn 
the world lu preach die religion and alleviate hum an sufferings. A 
glance ar the ancient map of India shows whac a luge number of 
Mich insnmnons grew up in che different parts of India and liow 
magnificent were some of them, their ruins striking us even m-day 
with awe and wonder. These Stnghirima* wielded at a time a 
great amount of Influence over the people of India. Some of these 
insti rue ions were built by the devotees at an immense expense 
,inJ were large enough to accoiiunyJate thousands of nmnks. 
They were mostly located at a distance from die dm and bustle, 
bur nor beyond the easy reach, of die city to which die inmates 
looked for their daily necessaries of life. The sires chosen by rbem 
were in many cases valleys separated from the inhabited localities 
by hilisp moirnoina or forests* In cara where such vues were 
nor available, rhey were shut uni ftum the world by huge watts 
With ^ates guarded by competent gate-keepers. Great discretion 
was used to keep tilt site aloof from the distratnom of the town 
nr village lifc P giving at the same time .in opportunity to die 
townsfolk and villager* to htijucnc die ivdfdf for bstcrung to 
religious discourses and making their offerings. An individual 
monk or a donor was not allowed rn select the sue fur a, monastery. 
It if enjoined in the Pdtimukkhd$siiut that it must be dune by a 
group of monks (see SangfyJtthcid rule 6} 
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Tile SiinghdramM offered a Etc!Let to all who submitted m rhe 
disc ip line enforced in them and dedicated their live* to the cause 
of Buddlikm* Theft appeared born among them bn Hunt in- 
tcllects who would shed lustre on any sphere oI activities doe 
might be allotted to them, The mining imparted by these 
scholars produced a number of expositors of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion who carried far and wide the torch of Buddhism 
within and outside India. In short, these inanitions radiated 
die force which made Buddhism an all Asiatic faith* 

To diese institutions Hocked from different parts of India and 
sometimes countries our side India men with different aims and 
inclinations. They remained there under die strict disciplinary 
rules for years, receiving instructions from discingimbed monks; 
and it was only when they were found thoroughly chastened in 
body and spirit that they were sent out to tile outside world for 
carrying on the work of the great Teacher. Flic fjtiic of the 
institutions ;u T.iks.iviia, Naknda p Slirnich, A jama vt Amiravati 
readied far-off places like China, Central Asia r Siam, Cambodia 
and Ceylon p and attracted hundreds of students. 

The SdnghjFdmas 

The members of the Buddhist order at the very beginning of 
its formation lived mostly in eaves and forests* staying 
for only a short time at a particular pbor. lr was 
probably the gift of Vduvana to Buddlia chat constrained him to 
permit his followers to dwell in hermitages; but he gave his formal 
consent 1 when he w.is requested by a merchant of Rajagrha 
iq accept die sixty vihirds (monasteries) rhac had been built 
by him for acquiring merit to go to one of die higher 


a See alt0Vc p fijip. 284 
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worlds. Once the vautiion was given, die monks as well as die 
devotees showed so much ideal in the building of monasteries dot 
ir necessitated Buddha ro frame a number of rules 1 restraining 
thr monks from drifting into luxury. These monasteries were 
originally used for res e Jen dal purpose* only- bur grew up Liter 
□n into academic centres even during die lifetime of Buddha. 

Headship net by succession or nommesim 
Probably as a member uf die clam which favoured demo¬ 
cratic constitution^ Buddha became imbued with democratic 
Ideas, He wanted to see his icAgha grow on democratic lines and 
framed the rules accordingly. He himself, however, acred more 
as a dictator than as a constitutional head, prescribing rules and 
giving orders as he thought fit* He consulted the wishes of rhe 
people and kings more tlian those of his followers, and this was 
probably due ro his eagerness tu popularize the religion. In Spice 
of the supreme authority wtelded by him within the Unghd, he 
did not like to admit dot he was its leader or that rhe frigid 
relied on him as the leader/ From [fie words of DevaJatta and 
Buddha's reply to the same/ it is apparent that die question of 
die headship of die s*Aghd after Buddha 5 demise was raised, hut 
Buddha would not nominal* any, nut even his best dumpies hkc 
Sariputta and Moggallina. In the history of Indian religious 
orders* die absence of the system of nominating a successor to the 
headship of an order was probably unknown before Buddha and 
50 it was a riddle to men like Gopaka-Moggallana who enquired 
of Ananda how the sanghe could maintain its concord when 
neither Buddha had named bis successor nor had the sangb* 

r Fjiimalkhj, icedon ii. 

i Dl^ka. I k p. ioo: cf. Mdind*p*nhg f p. 

^ ViiMyd A II, p. ]SS, 
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ejected one m dur supreme headship of the whole congregation/ 
Amnda's answer was that. die $4tight was nor without a guide 
and due guide w r as rhe book of Patim&kkhd containing rhe rules 
pi escribed by Buddha himself far rhe monks. The Pdtim&kkh* 
retained the concord of the utighd, for it required all the monks 
icridmg in or about a parish (gdmdkhrtu i) to assemble on the 
fipOMthd days fie., Seri 14th or 15th day of a fortnight), listen to 
the rules recited by one of them elected for die purpose* confess 
their derelictions, if any, and undergo the penance deemed 
necessary- 3 Ananda added that die monk who was adecd to 
recite the rules was regarded for die tune being as the chief of 
rhe j&nghs and was called mngbdUhm, idrtghdfitdrs at wnghd- 
pjriwyjtd. The qualities diat -in ideal jdnghdpitdrd or fdngb*- 
garinAyakd was expected to possess were as follows: n (a) he 
muse be a mie brdbmdt&rirt, observing all the restrictions pres¬ 
cribed in rhe Pilimpkkhd; (b) he should be vastly learned in chc 
details of the iihammt: (c) he must be always satisfied with the 
food, bed and dodung that he might obtain; and (d) he must be 
proficient in die four forms of meditations and he 111 possession 
{if rhr supernatural powers and nbbifiSs. 

The fdnghdttbffi was generally selected from among 
the older monks. In die account of the Second Council* 
Sabbakami is described as it stAghatthtti f as he was die oldest 
ordained monk at die time. Generally rhe idnghdtthcrj 
presided over die functions of PitimokklM-d$&irib\ ies, but in 
the deliberations nf the Second Council. Revata dien rook the 
Jead. perhaps because lie was mom learned 1 than Sabbakdmi, 
though spiritual lv he did not rhe os high as the latter/' Tile 

1 MjfjhhuJ, III, p. 0 a Ibid., 1 JE. p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p, ti-n r -| Vintyd, H. p 303. 

g lbid, m p 199. 6 Ibid., p, 104- 
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umgbdtibera was given the highest position in an assembly nf 
monks and it ts enjoined in the M*kif*nnibbina-jUtU 1 that he 
iniist he respected by all the monks, 

CStmldisd-ftngbt 

To the constitution of a iMJighs, the term democracy nr 
republic cannot be (Lntifiably applied > few ir docs not exacdv 
follow the principles on which a democratic or a republican tons, 
titunon ts based. Though there existed die system of election of 
the Preside nr, die moving of a resolution, use oF ballot voting by 
htiUkii}. stricT adherence to the rules of a meeting and so forth, 
die consulutJon of a Buddhist i>ingb* differed in many respect* 
from that of a political institution. 

One nf the main differences is that any ordained monk, to 
whatever locality he might belong, was counted as a mem tier of an 
assembly if lie hapjx’ncd to lx present on die tlay of the sirdng 
nf die as semb ly (which was usually die upotath* day) within rhe 
limits of tire parish. An assembly would not be regarded as 
complete for an ccclesiasdc.il jetton il a single monk, not eXLcpt- 
ing an igtntuh-bbikJilM (incoming monk), failed to join it 
either personally nr by proxy (i,r. by sending ch,uul,'., consent). 
The only condition for die membership of a sanght was ordina¬ 
tion and residence on the day of the assembly. 

Quorum 

In die Buddhist Slight there was no question of quorum. No 
clients.' was valid unless all die monk* living within the iimi 
(jurisdiction) of ,1 sangharima (atwrf) were present personally oi by 


, Dighd, II, p. 77- 


£ Mdfjbimj, III, p. it*. 
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proxy. Some scholars have confused ''quorum* 1 with "coni- 
fbiuec$ RP of die Sdngttf* the minimum strength of which is fixed 
according m the njiccuc of the ecclesiastical business (wigiw- 
idrniflijj) eo be transacted. J J11 short* there was no question of 
quorum of j meeting, 

Sub-commitue or 4 body of msscsum 
The resolutions were formally moved generally from the 
chair. Every resolution had to be announced thrice and no 
resolution was carried unless it had the unanimous consent of 
all present. Hence ordinarily rhere was no qucstiuti of majority 
or voting. The question of majority *vas raised on ore 
Occasion?, e.g> in the holding of a Pitimakkhd^mtiwly by the 
existing members of an iwhd wirhoijc agantuka-bbiithuj, If 
tltt m^sitas (existing members) we re larger in number than the 
jf>jntultds r the octroi uf tilt assembly were regarded as valid 
provided die igdn fw k^bhikkhm who joined the assembly after 
the fixed time were apprised of die proceedings of rhe assembly. 3 
If in die determination of die ttpoiathd day (/,<■, die 14^1 
□r 15th of .i fortnight) any difference of opinion cook place 
between rhe inmates of an ium (avosikas) and die incoming 
monks (jjprifuAatf). it was serried ax follows: the opinion 
of the former prevailed if die Jr number was greater than or 
equal to that of the latter, bur die opinion of the hitter prevailed 
only if their number was greater than that of the former. 3 

There was a system of ubbahik^ which is usually translated 
by the term 'voting 1 bur it bears quite a different sense. It 
corresponds to something like the formation of a sub-committee 

r See above, p. 19$. 2 Vin*y* t I, p. tify 

3 !l*td, r T t p, 
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nr a body of assessors* The mertwd of ttbbibih wn restored 
co when chert was a dispute relating to a particular question of 
discipline (vhMdibikwna) and when there was no possibility of 
sen tuts; it in an assembly without unnecessary discussions. Ill a 
case like this, two or more monks psj.es sing the requisite quali¬ 
fications' were selected from among the members of the assembly 
and their names were placed before the assembly far approval, 
and were adopted if the members be ^unanimous. The selected 
monks werr then entrusted with the duty of settling the Jispute. 
This method oE tthhSbik* was adopted in die Second Council to 
settle the disputes between the Vajjian monks and h asatthcra. 
Ir was by ttbbabiim rliai four monks of die eastern countries and 
lour of Padicyya were chosen, and the decision of this sub¬ 
committee of eight was placed before the whole i*hgh* for 
confirmation, 3 

Voting 

When the selected monks failed co settle a dispute, the 
nut ref was referred back to the sdngbd, which then proceeded 
CO appoint one of the members possessing requisite qualifications as 
rrffrf igihipahi 1 The votes were then taken by means of 
(marked sticks) and the will of the majority was accepted as jin 
As great responsibility rested on the tdaiigpbipti** many 
roles had co be framed to guard any misuse of power by him. 
Such occasions were rare in the ungba: hence the question of 
majority or voting is not 1 subject that has been discussed at 
length in the 1'7 /mjm Pitjbn. 

1 Foe detail*, sw Virviy*. II. p, ^ 

VwJy* r lb p r 
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Thus we see that the constitution of the sahgba was clearly 
democratic in principle but differed in many vital points from 
a democratic institution of the present day. 

A study of die Vinaya Pitaka further reveals that die 
bhikkhas , apart from religious practices, were required to act 
through the corporate body, the sahgba , and never individually, 
and it is for diis reason that it is said in the Mahdparinibbdna- 
sntta 1 that so long as the monks will assemble frequendy, 
transact business in concord, adhere to the rules already prescribed 
and avoid laying down new rules, die progress of the bhikkbu - 
sahgba is assured and not its decline. 

As the members of the order had no individual rights, it 
became incumbent on the organizers of the sahgba to frame rules 
for the receipt and proper distribution of properties, food, cloth¬ 
ing and other requisites of a monk. 

Ownership of monasteries 

Monks as a rule take the vow of poverty, hence individually 
they cannot own any property. The viharas cannot be given 
to a monk; they can be given only to a sahgba of monks and 
that again should preferably be to the dgatanagata-catuddisa - 
sahgba , i.e. a sahgba , the members of which are not only the 
bhikkhus of the four quarters but also those who will be bhikkhus 
in future. In some of the donative inscriptions of a later period 
(3rd century B.C. to 5th century A.D.) there are specific direc¬ 
tions, dedicating the monasteries to a particular sect. This 
tendency developed when the Buddhist sahgba had split up into 
many rival sects, and the devotees of one sect wanted to give 
their support to their own sect only. 2 When for the first time 

1 Digha, II, p. 76-7. 

Aspects of Mahay ana Buddhism . p. 3140. 
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Buddha permitted his followers cn icccpr i(uuf t jnjizAtj vthara j 
or pamirp, he enjoined rlnr rhry should he given ro JjjuijraigiiU- 
Even while accepting the Jetnvana vihara from 
AflSdvipind^ika, he directed the donor to give it to rfgdjtffrigurit- 
c.jf 1 11 t/c/ijrf' sdngbd , 1 

1 lie jjligi/j, therefore, became the owner of the properties 
given away by the devotees, hut the ownership was lime absolute» 
for ir could noc alienate die properrira not even divide them among 
ilw members of the order/ This restriction was applied not only 
to the landed properties including rhe gnus, shrubs, ere., but 
also to tlnr anides of furniture* ureonts made of earth or iron, 
spades and such ocher things of common use in an irima* To 
whar extent individual ownership was denied, becomes apparent 
from the fact that on the death of a monk, his robes and other 
articles of use became die property of the $*Agh** and the 
iungha is advised to distribute the robes and other small articles 
by proper announcement in an assembly among the monks or 
novices who served the deceased hkikkfm during his illness. 
This power of ihe sdngba is denied In the case uf heavy ankles, 
for they were inalienable and indivisible/ 

Office-bearers for diittibutkm of food cU\ 

In regard to food and chc daily necessaries of life also, an 
arrempt has been nude to keep die sense of individuality in the 
background as far as possible- If a devotee wished to oiler food 
to the monks, he lud to invite the whole idngfM and not any 
pajricuhr individual or individuals* In days oE scarcity, pro 
vision wa-s made for invitations by batches, and so nAghgbiilte 

i tffruyff, Ik p. 147, a Ibid., p r 164. 

3 Itrtdn Ik ft 170-1. 4 IM. 

5 /W<T p. p?- 6 ttod'* 1 - P- * Hi P l 7 fi 
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(food for the whole s*tight) was allowed to be replaced 
by MdJeid&butU I, nimttrtUiM, MibhatUt, etc.' i>. die devoiccs 
mil'lit ptovilk food not for all the monks of the ithgha but for 
sonic, wl», however, weft not to he selected by tin; hosts. I his 
naturally gave rise to troubles. To avoid these, it became nti^s- 
laiy to fix tlw responsibility of selection upon a particular monk 
possessing the requisite qualities. 5 He was called a (i) BhaUtddetaka 
or the distilbutot of food. His appointment had also m be made 
formally by the sA&gb* with tlic unanimous consent of all the 
members. Besides him there were other office-bearers whose 
duty was to distribute rice gruel (yi|j«), fruits {phala) and hard 
food (Urtjjtk*) and they were called (it) ySgMijaka. 
(iri) pbMijth* and (iv) khajjakabhipk* according to their 

rcspccnvc durgej. 

With dm increase in the: number of monks and devotee* 
bestowing gifts on the sangbrt, it became tndi^pcnLyiblc r - ,f 
appoint further ulficc-bearers for ntodmaining concord in the 
sdAgha, They were: (v) stniianagahApabt, t.e.. the monk who 
was entrusted with the duty of accepting viharts. fariutm m 
err,, on behalf of rhe sangha ; 3 (vi) tcniiatupannafak* or die 
distributor of beds and seats within a monastery, cave-dwelling, 
etc., (vii) hhanJigirikd or the storekeeper; (viii) ehaMpatiggi- 
hapah nr die receiver of upper robes; (ix) civatabhipik* or rhe 
distributor of upper robes; (*) i*ttyagahflp*kt or the receiver of 
under-garment; (xi) appdmAlukauisufjtka nt the distributor of 
trifling things, like needles, girdlo and stores; (hi) paUagabupaK* 
or the receiver of bowls. 

Beside the above there were other office-bearers for different 
kinds of work. Some of these were (xiii) MV*k*mmikS or tlic 

t t'Vruya, II. p. 17s- See jkave. p. 18cj. ’ lbl -h. p. ’T* 1 - 

3 /W. It, pp. 167, r/i. 4 !*W» P ,£ft 
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monk cntnisn'il with the supervision of the new construction or 
repair of luocistna; (xi v) Irlmikapest/kn or the overseer of 
labourers engaged fur construction or repair work; (xv) sAnunttA- 
ptsd'.* or die overseer of die novices; (xv) Zsanapsnniptk*' or 
die arranger of stats at die meeting* oF monks, and (xvii) sJt.i- 
kigZbif*li*? 

In rhe appointment of every office-hearer, the usual formality 
must he observed, i.c. a monk possessing the requisite quali¬ 
fications was sc leered first, then lit* name was announced thrice 
before an assembly, and if there be none dissenting, lie was 
formally appointed to the office for which his name was proposed. 

Every act q£ die s&hgb* was performed in tins way. Without 
the formal announcement and sanction of die assembly, no 
(xclcsiiisfif.il act could be performed or was regarded as valid. 
This discipline in working was strictly enforced and this was die 
secret of rhe great power which die sitngfta developed and by 
which it spread itself all over Asia. It was in and through an 
organization like this that scholars like Nagarjuna and Asanga, 
V.nuhandhu and Aryadeva. missionaries like Bodhidharma and 
Atifa, disputants like DharmakltU and Dinnaga. writers like 
Vtiuiikfasena and KamaLiiL, expositors like iubhiid and 
Kaccjv.iri.i, translators like Kimurajlva and Jiriiamcrm radiated 
rays of light that dazed the whole world. 


i Vbuyd, Jf. p. 177. 


i See aboye, jj. $ 19 . 


CHAPTER XX 

THE FIRST BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

The Buddhist tradition speak of eight Buddhist Councils* in 
winch die fhahas are said to have been recited. The first Council 
held .1C Rajagrha and die second at Vaisali are referred to in all 
the traditions whether in Pali or Sanskrit; die one that was lidd 
by the Mahasangtukas as a supplementary council mimediudy 
after the session oE the second council may he counted as ihe 
third K diotigh it is nor done so by the poranas. The rhird in the 
Pali tradition is the one held during die reign of AJdha under 
the presidentship of Moggilipurta Tsssa. This is h however, 
ignored in die Sanskrit works, according to which, die thud was 
held at JiLindliir or Kashmir during the reign of Kanidika iindci 
die presidentship of Vasumim and the vice-presidentship of ihe 
famous poet Asyaghesa. This again is ignored in the Pali books. 
If we take inn> account all the couneik as handed down by die 
different traditions, we have in all five comiuL The sixth* 
seventh and eighth were lield in Ceylon during the reigns of 
Dcvanampiyansa, Dutthaginianl and Vatpg.imam respectively 
and it was in the eighth Council that the Pili Tipkaka that we 
read today was put into writing. 

Afadim writers on the CuttneiL 

Of die many problems that awakened the interest of 
orient.]lists interested in the history of BudJhkm, the question 
of die authenticity of the traditions about the first council is 
not an insignificant one. T lie earliest o£ the sthulari ter uke 
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tip thu problem w+u the Russian SiVfrUt L I s - Mindycffj to 
refute whose atgUmctits* Prof- OWenberg" wrote the long Jis- 
jmatfon in the ZDSIG. in 1898. Mentals for the dtscuitoan 
.ibouL tlu: Councils were collected by difFcrcnt sdkdAJttk from 
different wiinci. vk. t by WaasiJiet Schirfner and Roclihill 
from Trlieian, by BeJ jnJ Simiki from Chinese, by Tumour, 
Rhys Davids, Geiger and a few others from Pali. An ctamha- 
rinn of the traditions 4s well as the arguments of Minay off and 
Olden berg was made thoroughly and comprehensively by Prof, 
Louis Je In Vallcc Poussin’ in 1905- Prof. Or® Frarike* rook 
up this problem and wrote his lon| dissertation in 1908 in die 
fPTS. his attention, however, was directed solely to .1 search- 
mg examination of the Palt texts with a view to ifice the growth 
pf die tradition as recorded in the CuIUvagg*. After die 
labours of these scholars there was nothing left for further dis¬ 
cussion until the year 19*6 when the indefatigable zeal of Prof. 
Jean Przyluski brought forth the volume L* Cmtcil* dr 
Rdftgrba covering about .jno pages Jltd dealing with all the tra¬ 
ditions about tile first council available rn Chinese and 1 cbctaii. 
In 193! Dr. R. C. Mazumdar. 5 perhaps unaware of the 
appearance of the work of Prof. Ptyluski, presented us with an 
excellent summary' of Prof. Li Valine Poussin’s long paper ri- 
ferred to above. Of the latest scholars who have entered in® 

1 Rcbrrrhti lire ic BomUbhm* (rSS ? ) n u. from Rto*™ into 
French by R, H. Aider ile Poiupigiian (1S94). 

1 ffinfifltirfrt- SlrnKen, ZDMG (ifUjS), frp 613*9* ^ io 
ttie Vin*y* Pink*. Vet. L isv-ssix- 

, U .Umuett. VI. pp. w. <«o E”#* 11 ,n ** tmdLu 

Antiquvy. <908. See abo E^cUf*Jt* of &*#<>* *’*<* &**, )V - 
Councils. 

IPTS.. 1908. pp '-So. 

5 Bmtdbaiic Snivel (edited by Dr. b C Law), pp. *&7»- 
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rhrs arena of di^ussjon, mttuionablc arc the minci of Prut. 
Finot 1 and Obcnmllcr 3 wIhmjg m:nn contention is dui die 
traditu am of die first two counals originally farmed die last 
kudo of rhe M*h*p*ttm$yb&n*stt#d t and that in course of time 
the compIcTT aepararod the la^t section from the SmiU and 
tagged it on to die CrdtmMgg*. By this finding they Itavc cut 
die ground from underneath the feet of Olden berg whose main 
strand for establishing the un-tud lent (city of die Culkvdggd 
account of the first Council wus that die account of die fust 
com tea I did nut form a part ol the AldhdpdrmsblMrid-iiiitdS 

Sources 

Of die Pah account* the most arhamrivc and probably the 
aerlie* n the one given m die CmlUmggdt XJ> from which 
arc derived the Traditions preserved in the Ceylonese chronicles 
and Buddhagbosj s commentaries, 

Of the extant Sanskrit accounts there arc left only two short 
i unites, one in the Aidhauditu and the other in die MtinptSn- 
mutdkalp a K and the rest are all in Chinese: but derived from ihc 
Safukric sources. These are: — 

(4) Viriiya of die Mahisisakafi; 

« Tt h» 11 Dfunnaguptas; 

(c) M 11 , i Mahasanghikas; 

(d) P » SatviitivadiiLs; 

fc) fCdsydf4-sarjtgki-iHim (Kai-yc-kic-king) (tr. A.D. 

146k 170); 

(/) jlsoiivadand fA-yii-wang-king) (tr, about 300 A-D,); 

1 Indian Hiitorhji Quarterly, V|| (19*3), pp. 24 t-146, 

Z Ibid . pp. 7S1-7S4. Sec also History of Buddhism by Blueoh, 
tr hy Qbemflfer, 11. pp_ 73-96. 3 See Irrfrw, p. 336, 
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(g) (nr, A.D. 

(t) Ptrinitvana-i&iTu ( tr . A.D. 290-306). 

(r) Account of t h c compilation of r h P Trjpjulta and of 
Tsa Tmng by Kasyap and Ananda after tin? 
nirvana of Buddha in the kingdom of Xfagadlia, 
on the nonfi of tin.- (own of Samlusya; (this work 
is in verse of live Chinese characters, dared between 
Ji? and 

fjf) The commentary on thc first chapter of the Ekomr- 

agitmA . 1 

Tthe inn sources 

(l) Bn ston s Chos. bbymg (History of Buddhism) tran- 
slatcd rritft Fn^Ei%!, by Obermiiler, 

(i) Taranitha j History of Buddhism, 

Tile story of the Council may hr split tip into seven parts 


W ft** 10 ** adduced for convening the Courted 
Immediately ^ Budbi’s death an aged monk called 
ttohadda or Upananda, who was ordained towards the end of 
Buddha s life, gave our that Buddha, so long he had been alive, 
was 3 source of trouble to the monks for he constantly 
admonished the monks W do a certain acr and not to do 

certain orherr. Now that he was dead, the monks would be 
free to do its rhe^ liked. 

T!ii% event i> ivlirej with slight variations in all the 
Vmaya texts (4, b. c, J)' but nnt in any of Sutnti (c. /. g. h. i, f 

bv "* **“ «* —W, 
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and A), 3 in which it is said rhai the suggestion for convening die 
Council came [ruin die dev its who were aggrieved 4 t t 
of th t world being thrown again in 10 evil d.tys ^ the au 
Uuddiin ur Ills great disciples* In die Alvitiwdilni (flt it is said 
in the bullion of Mahiyamc surras that Bilddlu just Ijcfote 
enrering inm pannLn j aiia requested Ma hakasyapa to nuke a 
collection of die I 3 j tikis a fret his disappearance ked the 

gods co protect them! and to which request rhe ^.chJs readily 
acceded* In the Pmnintana~jSirj (&), the account is realistic— 
MihaitlJyapa. Anumddha and Katyapfu deliberate over the. 
matter of collecting Buddha's sayings with Ananda s help and 
decide to write them on bamboo pieces and silk-broils* In the 
works (f & jr) there are no such prefatory remarks: Mahakilppa 
straightaway strikes rhe g*indt (gong) to collect the monks and then 
announces that he wishes to compile die Pitakni, 

(t) Qtttslion of the inclusion of An#tub 

In all the accounts (d to /), the mdispcmabiliiy oE Ananda 
for die compilation of die PttakaS is acknowledged bur ar the 
same time, in mosr of rhe accounts, it is pointed out by Kasyapa 
that Ananda was yet a and nor an esetkj* (ariaat), and hence 

1 The [talk letters s to h refer to the work* mentioned above, 
a in the Atahit+rpghtJu Vrnaya, the bhildihu i\ urn n^nictl hut lj 
simply pointed mil ar old ihr wont AldhttiUkd imuliinaisJ 

hi Chinese was taken by Mr -Sninlii as a proper name, and rtnafprly 
enough thh mistake of hif « repeated E*y Dr K C. Maziiontar 
[Buddhistic Studies, p. p). Its I hr !cxt AidftfufnmMlekdp* nbn 
tlie *3im- mistake kai been ccmmi tied: tfi it the name nf rhf hhiktu is 
given as Mebefhb as well a* M^MUeLah (ire pp. 55 3. 5^6), 

^ A wijI'm i* uie who U in any one of three sfcigej of sanecifi- 
catiim. t/ir . tcrlparn, *ikad%anu and MiSgami., As sotnr warts ittn- 


the riffs r BirfioHjsT council 
“ ,,fi ; *,**• p“*■= co„„c,i wi„ eh ^ 

££'Zfr, *r of * *- * /) zz 

.»«jd (««iA.a) )ust „„ tlic eve of t(, c Cuunril 
-w-tfc-fa.' end ik- .«***. HUmtU.- end 

*vtrT '”=■« * pi- of w* „ m “ d 
a*“T* A ; MnJa « ■'« °«nioo. Vaifair WJ1 Jz 

d,o a„ f , ^ rf ki cull on 1|K " 1 

wy W wnumgw ,„ Rajajjdu, a „ d m „ Va ifit [h 
Allan da aoayej khind ,„ ,, u% him », r aaiaAi „ f ^ 
*umnal. r 

i h« i Ppc3 „ q** phm[Uc chm t[iat nf Cull 

f ’' r i Amnf! -' (1 “* hqw MuWcnJy mind ^tbood 

tnt cvc nf eJij- wtr+p'in *l_ /-* -ii , 


ill 


— Mirreniy aramed arlmhooj 

7 7 ?*. tflC ***"“ of tllc Council hut «,il more 

r 7f* '! *** ; ,CCo,,nr " f ^^civarl.1 Viltaya, , n wlllc h it « 
rbt Anintl :‘ 3 “*S» ™ admitted into the Council 

;'.™7 w,th che M Permian of the ^blv 
of moult,.* ' 

(ej Charges again*! Atund* 

All Ik «oee, a g ™ akuc the fact ehae die SAjk f»„„J 
nanda ginlty of a f™ ecdcke&a] *n tl . and elia, For die 

r*r f 3 t, |j w “ ,n ™<» h " «»*«■«,,« ^uk,i 

by -k rule, of dto Pi„ mM U Though « „ U „J, Hwr da„, 

ktt t4*a. dim,. ,m| mak „ Jnamla, have ,|„, v , 

.™.i kvo ken ni.I.ee in ,k map.* „, “ ** ‘ W ' 

‘ k c “"* A Aktfk, pp . „„ 6 * 

a /w., p, ( Uij J . /w n 

™ k 4 )t^? 5 L 

Ji«d l ty Anan.li, ^ ^ mmm of jrf,at ‘ 

Lr Contiie ,i e Xsjsgi&t, p , Ms> 
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thae an arhac was ratten tu task for ww minor ecclesiastical 
offcnrcs, 1 it was nonetheless necessary rn make die chief figure 
of die Council absolutely pure ateurding to the Plumukklia law*. 
After BujdHs’* demise Aiunda is a repository of Buddlu’i 
teachings naturally became the cynosure of all eye* and it be¬ 
came imperative to mile his statu* to nrli.ithood and to place turn 
above* all reproach- 

There arc slight differences ill the list of cliargts 3 * given 
in die different accounts.’ though they agree in die mam. 
The clurges werer — 

(1) AiunJ.i did not ascertain the khudthtUtuikbltdtUkent 
iikkteftdhu (minor precepts), die abrogation of which was 
permitted by Buddha: 

(2) he stepped upon Buddha's rainy season robe {vmukj- 
iSftki 1) when sewing it; 

(j) he persuaded Buddha to form the order of nuns; 

(4) he permitted women rn liavc □ look ar the dead body of 
Buddha; 

(5) fie did nor request Buddha to live longer when a hint 
to diat effect was given to him by Buddha himself. 

h may be observed diat none of diese charges are »nous 
fmm the moral point of view but they loomed large m the ryes 
of the devotee* at a time when their object of adoration liad ju« 
disappeared, and diis disappearance, they believed, could have 
Uen delayed had not Ananda been inadvertent m the nutter. 

(d) The Members of the Council 

There is very little disagreement among the different accounts 
about die faer that MabaUssapa proposed an assembly of arliats 

1 Cf. Tnfr4, P- fn, 

r.K Jeuits, KC iIm* hukm Amiqnerf, lyoS. |JJ> 4*5- 
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ptrferahly endowed with patuambhidS and *lrbmn* f and dsis was 
agreed to by dl the monks present* The number of members 
was ImuErd Co live hundred, UpaN was unanirnaiidy selected to 
trace the \ may a and An,in da die DJiamma (which according to 
some sources included Abhiditanima). Mahakassapj cook uj>on 
hi nisei 4 die task of putting tj ur>tion s Iwrh to Upab and Anan da , 
In some of die sources, Vinaya rests of die MihUasakas, 

Dharmagiipns, Mdoflanghikas) a list of monks by seniority 
15 given. 1 die birvasnvada Vinaya adding dtar whatever was 
uttered by Upali and Anandu was referred ro these old monks 
for approval and confirmation. 

# 

(e) Gdvampati md Pu nfjw 

Gavimpan and Purina were distinguished and old arhats of 
die time, lienee an attempt was ni^lr by M^blL^ypi fo have 
the results of the deliberations of the Council approved by diem. 
Cavimpan however kept himself aloof, indicating neither his 
approval nor disapproval of the same while Purana. who lived 
wrrh a large following -it Dak k!i magi ri, a place near Rajsgrha 
(perhaps a forest), preferred nut to associate himself with the 
decisions of die Council but he requested Mahlkassapa ro m- 
ccrjjoratc: snen nslts regarding restrictions about storing and 
cooking food indoors, taking food of ones own accord, etc. 13 
Prof. Li Vallec Poussin has Traced sonic of these rules in die 
MdbihtaggA (vi. 17-19, an). It should be observed that while 

1 Miihulsskfi Vinaya [Le Connie dc Ripgrbx, p. i 63 ): Ajnlu 
K.iuiiclinra (isi), Piif2tu fund), Pliormika (yd). Dautulj K%*pa {4th), 
Biudn K%.ip, feth), Mahakafyap* (fah), Up^li fret). Amiruddha f8th> 
f^r Himnavau Ii% m*c op. cit, m p. 176 and SanjUivada Jin, op, ci(. r 
pp- 

3 IrufMtt Jntlq**ry t igofi, p, 56; L* Cemdt dr mpj&k*, p. i 6 q. 
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ip e,iking oi Puriiiia. CdU^igA does not refer to h>* 
seven rules though they appear m $* Mah2v*gg*, while the 
Viiuyas of the Mihliisnkas and DhsErtUguptas mention tht« m 
detail. This shows that die Pali version of the Vitliya accepted 
rhe opinion of Purina. The dissenting voice of Purina 1 and to a 
certain extent of Cavimpti indicates that even .it that early 
Jjrc rhe germs hr i*&gb*bb*d* had already appeared wd within 
tltc following ccnrury they sprouted up. resulting m the 
appearance of the DharmaguptW, the MahKasakis, die Haima- 
Vitas, and ushers. 


(fl The Site 

The traditions differ as to the exact site where the Conned 
was held. ix. whether at Vctuvaiu, or Crdhrakuti or Saitapanni 
but rherc is no question about rhe place being Raj.ijjha. ^ 
proposal of holding a Council was nude at Kuiinarf. wherefrom 
the monks travelled through V.niSK and other counrriev and 
ultimately congregated at Rijagrha. The member* of the CW 
cil. it seems, were collected in course of their journey front 
Knshiarl to liajagrha. 


(g) Texts recited 

Though Profs. Mi nay eft and U Vallce Poussin were con¬ 
vinced about the historicity cl the Councils, they expensed theff 
grave doubts iibour that pare of the story which *[)ckc of the 
recitation of Vinaya and Dh.irma totes.* Prof. La Vallce Poussin 
relegated the msk of deciding (his question to the future scholars 
who would explore the Chinese documents. Prof, Pnsytu* I ro ° 


, Cf U Connie d* Hfyg’M P *■ 

3 See Wtntcmiu. Hhi*y of Literature. vol, II, p, 4 
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up dus tad: and acquitted himtdf well in Iil^ work Lc Connie Je 

Rljagrb** 1 

I hr following infunmtEon can be elicited from tile various 

VJnaya oexts about die relicars.il of die PiraLu:— 

Thera vada Vtfiaya {CuiLtjggd );— 

(a) Vrnaya: 4 Pjrajifeas and the rest—the wo Vixnyai; 
(i) ShSmj; BnhmajJb, Siniannaphata, etc.—die five 
Nikiyaj, 

MahTiasaLi Vinaya; — 

(0) Vin Ay a: q PlrajtkaS and the rest; 

(A) $M$rds: Pkottanir Djsocrar:i ( MaJia (tiding. Spkr f i, 
SangLti, QraHmajIlj; K:rtyapa defied the >utras 
into Pirgha, Mjdhy.ima, Samyukca, Ekattan and 
Tsa Tiang (=Ksudmlbf). ? 

Dh.imMgypia Vinaya: — 

( rt J ^ Maya: ^ Par.ljikas* Sunghavaiexa, Aniyata; Nflili- 
saijjik.i, PrjddciuiTya, Jnksfpctdas. V,ir<a, PavUrjJiii 
up to Eikotura, Biukiuiu Vi nay a f Uposutha* 
K.nhiji.a, etc*? 

(h) Sutras; RdiimjSJa* Ultnmrj, DaWara* Sanglti, 
Mah.imdana, jakradrvcnjra; these were classified 
inm Dirgh.1, Madhya ma, Ekotcarip Samyukta* 
fotaka, Vsupulya* Adbhu wdltirxna + Avadafla, (Jpa- 
desii, Aithapadn, Dturmapda, Pariygma and Stha- 
viragiirhi and Tsa Tsang (Ksudrakaf). Kathavudiu 
and some books of Abhidharma.® 

1 Syhttiw Uvi and Kclorrard ChmniiH vtiket#! from die diffaent 
jctuLiin* nf the Council ihr tide* of i\ ic sacred text* ?md | 0 have been 
reciter in the lint Council vide lommal 1916L 

1 L* Cottedr dt Rip ft* h, s, pp, 14^1^8. 

3 pp. 1 S 7-194 
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Hatmavad Vinaya:— 

(jj) Vinaya: Bhiksii and Bhiksuni Vinaya, K .it I him, 
Malika, and L : LoUjm, 

(fr) Sutra; Dirghaganw. Madliyamajjama, Ekottari' 
gama, Samyulttigania, DharmapaHa, Arthapda, 
Pirjy.ini, etc. up to Upadci.i. Tjs Tsang, and some 
book* of Abbidhamu. 

.\ l.i! u vuii;! iiki Vinaya; — 

(a) Sutras: Dftgha, MaJiiy.inia, Samyukti, Hcotuni and 
Kuidraka; 

(A) Vif&y *;— 

(,) La puKK itc t.i Kane imcidiic. 

(«) Lj pure re de fa Ini rem tori ale. 

(m) La puictc de l.i pratique dev defenses* 

(ru) Li puruti: de la des venerable*. 

(V) La pu recti du vujgairc. 

Sarvastividin Vinaya: — 

(W) Viwyj • 4] Parajikiv, 5 &ilgli5vaiqas and die rest; 

(t) All sums commencing with the word* M evam me 
anJLim ■ s Dhamiacakri-priv.nTarij.su ira; Abbidlunna 
beginning with the 5 precepts (not to kill, not to 
steal etc,). 

A cQiiipjrjsori of the above list! distinctly show that else 
traditsom differ about die tedrarion of rexes excepting die Rita- 
snuliktu rules, hence sc rlut these arc not derived from j 

common source. Almost fit the accounts, as we have seen, agree 
more or less in regard to die account nf the council dealt with 
under different sub-beading* and hence we have not much hesi¬ 
tation ta say that they are the outcome of a common basis. 


t Lr Corniitr de Rjfilgrhj, p. ijO 
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THE FIRST BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

It is With regard to the rehearsals of suttas that we notice some 
disagreement and tins leads us to infer that the stoiy of recitaiton 
of the Sutta Pitaka in the first Council was an afterthought. It, 
however, cannot be denied that there was some discussion about 
Dhamma and Vinaya in the Council, though the rehearsal of the 
complete Sutta-pitaka or all the sections of the Vinaya-pitaka 
cannot be accepted as true. 

Tbe story in brief 

At Subhadda’s (or Upananda’s) words apprehending lack of 
discipline in the church, Mahakassapa proposed a Council of 500 
Arhats for taking a stock of Buddha’* teachings. The proposal 
was made at Kusmara and the site elected for the session of the 
Council was Rajagrha. Mahakassapa tried to include all the old 
arhats living at the time among the members of the Council and 
succeeded in securing the cooperation of arhats like AjfiSta 
Kaundmya, the two Kasyapas, and Anuruddha, but failed to 
persuade Gavampati (who was one of die few friends of Yasa to 
be converted by Buddlia) and Purana (the abbot of Dakkhinagiri) 
to take part or acquiesce in the proceedings of the Council. The 
presence of Ananda as the repository of Buddha’s teachings in the 
Council was felt indispensable but as he was not an Arhat, he 
could not be included without the special permission of the 
Sangha. Fortunately Ananda attained arhathood immediately 
before the session of the Council and was admitted into the 
Council, as a matter of course. The Council was held at Raja¬ 
grha, all the nccessaiy arrangements for seats and residence of 
monks having been made by Ajatasattu. Upali was selected un¬ 
animously to recite the Vinaya rules and Ananda the Suttas. On 
the completion of die recitation, Ananda mentioned about the 
bhuddakanukbuddakdni sikkbdpaddni, the abrogation of which 
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was permitted by Buddha but the exact significance of which was 
not ascertained by him. This failing of Ananda was brought 
to the notice of the Council. Ananda did not regard these fail¬ 
ings of his as anything serious but out of reverence to the wishes 
of the Sangha, he made the formal confession for getting abso¬ 
lution. 1 


Refutation of Olden bergs theory of fiction 
We have indicated above the number of works that pre¬ 
serve the tradition of the Council. Some of them are no doubt 
reiteration of the earlier ones but the fact remains as pointed out 
by Minayeff that these earlier ones on account of their unanimity 
must have a common tradition as their basis. To dismiss this 
as fictitious was rather too bold on the part of Prof. Oldenberg and 
it is strange that a number of scholars accepted Oldenberg’s dic¬ 
tum until Prof. La Vallce Poussin challenged it. Prof. Olden- 
berg’s conclusion is based mainly on the fact that in the 


1 In this account the disciplinary action taken against Channa is 
related dius: 

Ananda then announced to the Sangha that Buddha had asked 
him to punish a monk called Channa by brahmadanda, and this he 
was going to do at Kausambi. Ananda reached Kausambi. The queen 
of King Udcna approached him with gifts, which were doubled by the 
King himself after he had been pleased with a talk with Ananda. 
Channa on his being so punished made a strong effort for arhathood 
and attained it soon. He then approached Ananda to have brahmadanda 
withdrawn but in reply he was told that the moment he had attained 
arhathood the danda had ceased. 

[A monk punished with brahmadanda is not admonished or 
instructed by any other monk and he is left to do whatever he likes 
Prof. La Vallce Poussin uses the appropriate synonym boycotting. ] 


THR KK5T BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

MaiuparinibiMiU-fHtia the motive of the Council u given but 
not a won! about the session nf die Council. 

A.f against this remark of Oldening, J think, the recent 
ttTftmr-s of Root and Obenrilkr* :irc a sufficient answer. Prof. 
f’.n M points out that rhe chapters XI and XU of the CMKmqp, 
which contain the account of the nvo Councils, have such an 
abrupt beginning unlike the udicr chapters of die CaUmugga 
thar they could nor have been originally a part of this work. 3 
He further points nut that the AI*bip<irmilhhu-s«tU! also differs 
from the other Surras of the Dighj Nitiya in die nature of its 
contents, being more historical in character, and rlut the M«fu 
t*rtnibb*tu-i«tU and the two diapers (XI, XII) d CilUvagga 
are so similar in nature dial tlitv must have been originally parts 
of one arid the Mine work. In support of this contention of Ins, 
he refers to .1 work entided Sa/nyulta-vnjtu (Nanjig 1121), the 
Vniay.T of die Muh-&rvasdvaditu.* which contains the account 
of botfi piriniryana and the Councils, and concludes therefrom 
that the Thtr.ivjdins roo had a work comfsponding to die 
Stit»yukta-vaiUt, and chat it was dismembered at a later date by 
cite ancient editors of die Nik.iya* and Vfoaya. Dr. OlK-rmillcr 
Cuiiulwnifct hi nor s contention and in support gives us in detail 


1 ///(?, vm. (ip . j. 

* According in fW Fmot v bndi the chapter XI am \ XII dil mu 
form a part nf iIlc t*n^mal CnILnugg 4 . It wmjld have hem bctivr if 
he had dumqpudwA dujMirr XI only in due wvy\ mxl not chapter Xll fc 
lor jZi the iliajiifFs of die Cnfhujfigj d»mjncnco with ilu« words icn*t 
rj m.ijirna huddho hktfrt ty including chapter XII while chapter XI emly 
ComniL'iiro vith die WtJfds athd if ho Mydinm i.t in tile form 

in wllich iht chapters of the M 4 b&p&inibk 3 w*t*tf* art* riminiclKetL 
3 A]--tf referred to by Prof, Li Vallcr Pem^in in die Indian 
Aniftfnjxry,. 190S, p. yn| r 

n 
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the contents of the \ inaya-ksudrakd (in Tibetan), 1 2 and shows 
that it contains not only the account of the two councils but 
also the Mabaparinibbarui’Suttd. He further points out that “the 
story of the Councils begins just on the s;tme line (fol. 301, a, 3) in 
which die narrative of die burial of the Buddha finishes, without 
any indication whatsoever.’? In view of these evidences, we 
may safely take Prof. Finot’s contention as sound, viz., that the 
Mnhaparinibbdna-sutta and at least the chapter XI (and not the 
chapter XII) of die CulUvagga originally formed one treatise, and 
or the analogy of the Vinayaksudraka it may further be stated 
that the Mabdpdrinibbdndsuttd formed originally the first portion 
of the chapter XI of the Qillavagga. This takes away the force 
of Oldcnbcrg s arguments and we may now brush them aside. 

Oldcnberg remarked also that there were many incoherent and 
contradictory statements in the account of the Cullavagd . Prof. 
La Vallcc Poussin has gone into them in detail and shown that 
Oldcnberg s interpretation of internal evidences is based upon 
some prc-conccivcd notions and should be taken at their worth. 
He has discussed at length the pros and cons of the charges 
brought against Ananda, and for reconciling them with the then 
form of Buddhism, he has brought in also the doctrinal devia¬ 
tions found in the A atbavattbu and attributed to the Mnha- 
sanghikas. To me it seems that we need not go so far as to 
trace in the charges germs of schisms which later on appeared in 
the Buddhist Church, for the doctrines and rules of discipline 
were then in an undeveloped state and it must have taken a 
few decades since then for their development into a clear-cut 
shape. 

1 Corresponding roughly to Cullavagd. 

2 IHQ., VIII, p. 784. 
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Conclusion 

Once more we can safely revive the Russian savant’s con¬ 
tention of 1887 that the Council was originally a tribunal 
composed of monks to decide the failings of Ananda and 
Channa, and speaks of a time when the Vinaya was not yet 
codified, and that in course of time the story of the recitation 
of the pitakas was added to it and the tribunal was given an 
appearance of a conclave with a dicological and literary object.”* 
This was a l.tde modified in 1905 by Prof. La Vallce Poussin 
who would regard this Council as an enlarged Parimokkha 
assembly. In our opinion also it was so but with an object 
greater than that of a Patimokkha assembly. 

The kernel of truth embedded in the various accounts as 
it appears to me is that the principal motive of the Council, 
was to ascertain the khuddakanukbuddakani sikkbdpaddni, 
abrogation of which was sanctioned by Buddha just before his 
demise. There must have been a good deal of difference of opi¬ 
nion about the interpretation of the lesser and minor precepts, 
and it was to settle this difference that Maliakassapa took the 
initiative to collect die semormost monks, and have their 
approval of the rules that would be recited by Upali, who had 
been praised by Buddha as the foremost of the Vinayadharas. 

As required by the rules of a Patimokkha assembly, the preli¬ 
minaries (uposatbakammassa pubbdkdTdnd~pubbdhiccdni ) were 
gone through, viz., the selection of the monk who was to put 
questions relating to Vinaya 2 (in this case, it was Mahakassapa) 
and the monk who would answer them 1 (i.e. Upali). After this 

1 La Concile de Rajagrha, Intro., p. ii. 

2 Sunatu me bhantc sangho, yadi sanghassa pattakallam, aham 
itthan namarn vinayam pucchcyyam. 

3 Sunatu me bhantc sangho yadi sanghassa pattakallam aham 
itthan namcna vinayam puttho vissajjcyyam. 
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and oilier preliminaries, the tjiieJtion of paritHihtbi bad to he 
brought up, ami so the turn of Aiufidi cj me. As hr not 
really guilty of any ecclesiastical offence, he had nothing to 
confess, hut the monks tCJOKCd the heedlcssncss of AnatiJa 10 
certain flutters, particularly in regard to non ■ ascertain incut of the 
miner precepts that could be abrogated. AllanJa in deference to 
their wishes asked for brightness on this account as well 3 $ on 
other accounts and had his pirimthihL Then the turn came of 
Upali to recite die Patunddeha rales, which in M probability lu 
did, and there is unanimity of the accounts with regard to tins. 
This was probably followed up by the in diction of IwbmnUnJa 
by Aruiida. on Gunna. Jhc story of the renitMioO of the sittm 
by Anand-i, as suggested by Minayeif, was engrafted oft to the 
account later on and due explains the wide divergences in dw 
different traditions regarding die recitation of suttas. And it 
must be due to this interference by Inter writers that we find 
the formality of pimiiJdhi of An an, la shifted from its proj’ct 
place, die Dharm.igupfci Vinaya being the only text which ['ut 
the parismtdhi in the proper place, i.c., before the recitation nf 
texts. 
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